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Introduction 



Cynthia M. Teeuber, 
Bureau of the Census 



Abraham Lincoln was both poetic and succinct about the reason for data collection when he 
said, "If we could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, w»e could better judge 
what to do and how to do ft." He might have been quite surprised to find that his words 
provided the theme for a technical conference on methods of enumerating homeless persons. 



Method has a critical effect on results and much controversy has surrounded methods for 
counting homeless persons. The central purpose of the conference was to improve research 
methods and data collection on homeless persons to provide results reliable enough to make 
judgements about where we ere. Those present at the conference provided valuable insights 
as they dissected methods already tried by a stalwart band of early researchers, sought to 
integrate diverse lines of endeavor, shared new ideas, and spoke thoughtfully of challenges for 
future data development end research. 



Those who participated in the conference were researchers and policy makers in federal and 
state governments, university researchers who had taken part in the frontiers of research 
projects to count homeless persons, end edvocates for homeless persons (see list of 
participants in the appendix). The conference was a rare opportunity for direct communication 
among leading researchers from diverse fields end the policy makers and program adminis- 
trators who struggle to understand the practical implications of the scientific findings and use 
the information for real and perplexing problems. Their thoughtful exchanges returned egain 
end egain to core questions and the realization of the complexity of hometessness end the 
diversity of the individuals involved. 



The conference explored technical details of surveys on the homeless. On the first day, 
conference participants looked at federal data needs, the assumptions used in national 
estimates, the various methods that had been tried both nationally and locally, how specific 
methods affect results, the biases from choice of site and informant, and examples of statistical 
issues mat are specific to unique groups such as the mentally III, alcohol and drug abusers, and 
the physically disabled. 



On the second day, a smaller group of invited methodologists and government researchers 
end planners explored specific statistical questions in depth end made recommendations for 
future research. The topics were: (1) sampling issues; (2) definitions! issues; (3) the cost 
effectiveness of various methods; (4) data quality; (5) longitudinal studies, administrative 
records, and statistical models; and (6) methods to estimate the population "at risk" of 
homeif snass. 



Research on the homeless may be at e turning point now. Early in the past decade, small 
groups of investigators worked in near isolation with inconsistent, sometimes unsophisticated 
methodologies, conflicting findings, end with Nttfe agreement p**out priorities or concepts. A 
later generation of studies were statistically more sound, but for the most part, locally based 
end descriptive rather than explanatory. The gradual accumulation of knowledge now provides 
a momentum end high potential for more effective, analytical research to inform public policy. 
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The case was mede more than once at the conference for a more flexible approach of 
presenting data in identifiable subsets to enhance comparability. Even though the term 
"homeless" is used commonly, it evokes different pictures for different people. When studies 
have different definitions with little classification detail, comparisons cannot be made. The 
categories may not reflect what people think they mean. This has led to confusion, inappro- 
priate comparisons, end arguments. 
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Those it the conference began to devise s clearer conceptual framework and direction for 
future studies about homeless person* Analogies were drawn from other fields of classifica- 
tion* which provided results that could be used for action. For example, to gather poverty 
statistics, we do not ask, "are you poor, middle income, or richr Rather, we ask for specific 
sources and amounts of income. An array of income data are then used in many different 
contexts. A specific poverty index has been devised and is generally used, but for some 
purposes, 125 percent or 200 percent of the poverty line is used instead, if one wishes to 
challenge the composition of the index, one can find out which elements are or are not 
included. Basic data are available to devise alternative indexes of poverty or sometimes new 
data ere desired. A aecond analogy was to the classification of persons as unemployed. Some 
persons move in and out of unemployment more than once in a year. Consistent classification 
is needed for people in very different circumstances such as seasonal workers during their off 
season, migrant workers between jobs, persons on layoff, on strike, in the hospital, self 
employed, and ao on. Homeless persons also live in many different circumstances that need to 
be considered in data collection and data classification. 

Many of the investigators present at the conference were those who had made seminal 
contributions in the test decade in surveying homeless persons. They shared what had worked 
in their studies and what had not, sources of bias, and how they thought research could be 
improved. Statisticians who were expert in particular aspects of survey research but who had 
not worked specifically on counting homeless persons were there to share solutions to similar 
problems from other fields. In this way, the conference consolidated the relevant research 
experience of the past decade and provided a foundation for further scientific advances. While 
many perplexing questions remain, not all problems were imponderable and techniques for 
finding some answers are at hand. Examples are given throughout the papers that follow. 

Central themes emerged that can serve as broad, guiding principles for development of the 
field for public policy uses, and for creating a durable agenda for future work to advance 
effectively our knowledge of homelessness. The guiding principles include: 

(1) Develop e conceptual framework that describes the heterogeneity of "the homeless" 
through "intelligent segmentation'* 1 of the homeless population into policy relevant 
groups. 

(2) Acknowledge that no single definition is universally acceptable. Therefore a range of 
purposes should be accommodated through data collection and tabulation. Through 
research, develop a list of conditions of homelessness, find the settings where people 
with the named conditions are likely to be found, interview everyone at the location (that 
is, no screeners to eliminate people from the survey), and provide more detail in data 
presentations about the range of characteristics of persons at the sites (that la, develop 
a "continuum of markers"* associated with the conditions of homelessness). 

(3) Coordinate federal data development and research which would have benefits sueh as: 

e reducing overlap in data collection by standardizing data requests to the states and 
developing a national data system; 

e encouraging agencies to share advances ir. statistical techniques end methodology; 
e coordinating gaps in data development and research; an» 

e coordinating federal research to be sure all appropriate agencies ere involved, to 
identify emergent concepts and priority areas for substantive resesrch, and to establish 
a forum for consolidating research experience and sharing research results. 
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*See opening remarks by Anna Kondrttas. 
•See remarks by David Cor dray* 



(4) Extend the use of existing household surveys to identify the factors that trigger 
homelessness end the vulnerable population "at risk" over time. 

(5) Establish longitudinal surveys and models with explicit assumptions to deepen our 
understanding of the dynamics of homelessness. 

(6) Use probability-based surveys more and unobtrusive observation surveys less for 
including in the knowledge base an assessment of needs and treatments. 

(7) Funding for both basic and experimental research is needed in this field on (a) the 
magnitude and types of problems of homelessness and (b) the delivery of services from a 
longitudinal perspective. Such research stretches the traditional methods of statistics at times 
As such, some have the view that it has not fared very well in Federal grant applications. It was 
suggested that Federal agencies should use specie! review groups of persons who are more 
familiar with the issues and special problems of this type of research than are standard review 
groups. 

(8) Provide "consumer warnings" about the data. Document the methodology used and 
groups included in a study so mat comparisons among studies can be made appropriately .» 
Where possible, explain the implications of not including certain groups. Also, report the level 
of uncertainty (at least for sampling error; judgment about nonsampling error where possible) 
for estimates. 



(9) Provide opportunities for policy/program persons to articulate their priorities and data 
needs before data are developed and before technical decisions constrain the data that will 
eventually be produced. 



CONFERENCE THEMES PRESENT CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 

Against the backdrop of the central themes listed above, we can develop over the next 
decade an array of emerging and undeveloped topics for research and data on homeless 
persons. The gaps show how much is left to be done. Imaginative new conceptual c.td 
methodological approaches are needed for sustained growth of knowledge in this field. In line 
with this, the conference provided an agenda for substantive areas of research and data base 
development to complement the research completed thus fer. 

Expansion of data bases is essential for meeting policy goals. The logic of coordinating data 
needs among federal agencies surfaced repeatedly. Some looked to the conference to 
recommend research methods that local areas could use to produce data for federal aid 
applications. Representatives from state and local governments expressed concern about the 
cost end technical expertise needed for extensive dirts collection at the local level. They also 
feh that too much of the burden for supplying data about homeless persons has fallen on 
service providers. Often providers receive duplicate requests or slightly different requests for 
information which is an inefficient use of limited personnel. Some conference participants fait 
that standard, periodic collection of basic data would be more useful and efficient. 

Others suggested we could move towards a three-tiered approach to date collection: 

(a) Local governments or service providers would provide simple, standard data about 
individuals on a continuing basis that would be nationally comparable (privacy issues 
would have to be considered); 
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(b) Federal funding of tome sophisticated studies (including longitudinal surveys) of selected 
local areas. This would give ideas about the focus for larger national studies, much as 
epidemiological studies are used In health; and 

(c) Develop a periodic national survey to provide detailed data about the characteristics and 
personal history of specific groups of homeless persons. In addition to providing a basic 
data base, this would provide plausible research areas to follow up on to get at the causes 
and effects of homelessness. Many recommended that an interagency task force be 
formed to coordinate research and explore in more depth the options and needs for data. 

SELECTED COMMENTARY FROM CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 

The formal papers given at the conference follow these introductory comments. The 
discussions evoked by the formal papers brought out many arresting points and concerns. The 
issues listed below are illustrative of a three-fold agenda that describes gaps in current 
knowledge in terms of definitions and estimates, causes and effects of homelessness, and 
research methods. 

1 . Definitions and Estimates 

Annual estimates. Most estimates of the number of homeless persons are for a particular 
point in time. Projects to produce annual estimates of homeless persons have been based on 
the assumption that people become homeless only once in a year's time, an assumption which 
research has recently shown to be wrong. With that assumption, the researcher takes the 
number of people who have been homeless for a short time period (usually a month) and then 
assumes the same number become homeless every month of the year; that number is 
multiplied by 11 and added to the number derived from the survey. This will produce an 
overestimate. 

Sometimes data users warn the number of persons that have experienced homelessness in 
a year. But others need the count of service requests. These are two quite different figures and 
require different methods to obtain. 

Length of time home/ess. This is sn important variable that should be included in studies. 
The following questions are needed: month and year became homeless for current episode; 
the number of prior episodes if any; the month and year earliest episode began; and the 
proportion of time spent homeless since the beginning of the first episode. 

2. Causes and Effects of Homelessness 

» 

a. Those that are endemic to long-term homelessness: 

Process of becoming homeless. Most research does not address the process of becoming 
homeless. In studies of other target groups, such as drug and alcohol users, AIDS patients, 
illiterate adults, and very poor persons, researchers find that many members had experienced 
homelessness at some time. 

b. Those that are transitional instabilities: 

Exits from homelessness. Transitions in and out of homelessness need more careful 
conceptualization. Several researchers have done or are doing studies of people's movements 
in and out of homelessness (for example, Irving Piliavin, Marjorie Robertson, and Audrey 
Bumam). K "exit" means "no longer living in a shelter or on the street for two or more weeks," 
Piliavin found that in Minneapolis, over 70 percent of the homeless people exited for at least 
two weeks (the sverage was about 50 days) and the majority became homeless again within a 
year. If a more stringent definition is used, such as including only persons paying at least a 
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portion of touting costs from earnings, only about 10 percent of those who had left the shelter 
or street for at least two weeks would be defined as exiting homefesaness in the Piiiavin study. 
All longitudinal samples are subject to attrition; parametric procedures are often used to adjust 
for this but there are many questions about those procedures and nonparametric procedures 
are being investigated. 

3. Research and Methodological issues 

Surveying shelters end service centers onfy. If virtually all homeless persons use services at 
some point, some surveys could be simplified and costs reduced greatly by focussing on the 
locations where services are delivered and eliminating the street portion of the research 
protocol. Whether the street portion should be eliminated depends on the uses of the data. For 
example, if the primary aim of a local study is to improve service delivery, this approach makes 
sense. For other purposes, research is needed to determine how many would be missed 
entirely by this approach, what the implications are of the misses, and how this fits into an 
overall assessment This is a prime example of where we need to provide "consumer 
warnings" about what is in or not in the data set. 

Some conference participants said they thought more street people are avoiding traditional 
service sites (that is, buildings) as outreach programs increase. This points to the need to 
include the information of outreach workers. Some speculated that in some cities, homeless 
persons can get food from restaurants and other places rather than go to soup kitchens (New 
York City and Hawaii were given as specific examples). It is not clear that this is a significant 
proportion of the street population in most areas. 

The service site approach is probably less useful in small towns and rural areas because of 
the lack of service facilities. Food distribution centers, such as food pantries, should be included 
in studies. Some cautioned that the more we use service providers as informants, the less likely 
we are to find the people who do not use services. Others countered that finding the well 
hidden is too costly and surveys should concentrate on the people who use services since they 
are already serving more people than they have funds for. 

Shelter end street fists. Surveys use shelter and street lists for sampling. The street sites 
homeless people use change often. As a result, "expert informants" do not always have good 
advice as to which blocks are most likely to contain homeless people. We are also learning that 
in some areas, a significant proportion of people do not stay all night at shelters. As a result 
there may be overlap between the shelter and street population in the early morning hours 
(usually after 4 a.m.). 

Respondent error. More studies are beginning to check answers respondents give. For some 
questions, respondents may not know or remember the answer (especially for long past or 
multiple events). For some, they may feel sensitive about answering (for example, whether they 
are homeless, whether they received an honorable discharge from the military). Record checks 
can be used but sometimes records are wrong. Paying respondents for participation may 
distort reports about homelessness. 

Cspture-recepture methodology. There was disagreement about the value of "capture- 
recapture," a modelling method for estimating the size of the homeless population. In this 
method, homeless persons are observed multiple times and the frequency of observation is 
used to model the size of the entire population. Movement in and out of an area, which has not 
been estimated well in the past is one of the primary difficulties with this method. Several local 
studies do use this method. 

ethicef issues. More than one researcher noted that after interviewing homeless persons, 
many interviewers were upset about the stories they had been told. No one knows how the 
^ questions affect homeless persons as unhappy memories are dredged up. 
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Economic conditions of cities, Martha Burt reported on a study she did of the characteristics 
of cities that were related to levels of hotnelessness. The moat important factors ware 
employment structure and quality of jobs available. The percentage of one-person households 
waa the beat predictor of homeleaaneaa. Poverty rate was not related to the homeless rate. This 
has led her to the view that hometesaness is an aspect of our changing economic condition and 
falling living standard for working people, especially those with poor education or skills. 

Rural studios. Beverly Toomey described the key informant network ("snowball technique" 
which is also known as "multiplicity sampling") they developed in their study of homelessness 
in mral Ohio. Informants included park rangers, welfare directors, mental health workers, 
homeless coalitions, ministerial associations, librarians, gas station attendants, and laundromat 
keepers. A large proportion of the rural homeless they **>und were doubled up in the 
households of other people. 

SUMMARY 

Homelessness is a complex issue and presents many challenges for research and data 
collection that, while not precise, is good enough for practical purposes. The collective 
knowledge of those attending the conference gave us direction and new ideas for meeting the 
challenge of Abraham Lincoln to know where we are and whither we are tending. 
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Conference Welcome 



Pet Ceriile 

Executive Director, Interagency Council on the Homol e es 

The Interagency Council on the Homeless has mcde it a priority to provide information on 
homeleaaneas to the people who are actually working with the homeless. We also provide 
technical assistance to providers end others and make recommendations to Congress about 
what we can do as s country to improve our direction and reach our goal, which is to help end 
homelessness. Part of our mandate is going to be addressed today, which is to provide 
technical assistance and information as well as identify recommendations. 

So, we hope that working with you, the experts who happen to be collected here in this room 
today and having the benefit of all the knowledge that you have gained over the years that you 
are going to share with us, we will be able to develop reliable and cost effective methodologies 
that the Federal Government can use and that the states end local groups can use aa well. As 
we all know, this is a struggle that we have had for a white and it will be really valuable to be 
able to collect information on the homeless, and to at least agree that we're going along the 
seme path by discussing the effectiveness of approaches which have been tested. 

One critical goal of the Administration is to provide integrated, comprehensive care which 
combines housing with supportive services. I think Anna Kondratas and others will talk more 
about that as we go along. But if a very hard to direct funds to specific subpopuletfons of the 
homeless if we dont know the numbers, if we don't have an idea of the population that is out 
there. So not only will we hopefully have a valid methodology to use, but one that we will be 
able to use for subcomponents of the population. 

I warn to say that I'm excited about this. I know that this is something that we absolutely need 
end have needed for e long time and I am very, very grateful that you were willing to come here 
end to share your expertise with us and to really work through this most complicated problem 
to help end this tragedy. 

So with that I'd like to now introduce you to our next speaker, who is here to welcome you, 
Charles Jones, the Associate Director for Decennial Census, Bureau of the Census. Please help 
me to welcome him. 
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Statement of Conference Objectives and 
Introduction of Speakers 



Charles Jones 
Associate Director for Decennial Census 
Bureau of the Census 

Thank you Pat and thank you participants for joining us today at this conference. We at the 
Census Bureau and the Department of Commerce are proud that we can have a role in 
co-sponsoring this important opportunity to discuss enumeration of homeless persons. We 
hope to examine where we are and whither we are tending in meeting the need for data about 
homeless persons. 

As Associate Director for the Decennial Census at the Census Bureau, it is a particular 
pleasure for me to participate in a conference not related to the 1890 census. For the last year 
many of us at the Census Bureau and the Department have been consumed with carrying out 
the largest statistical enterprise in our Nation. We are not yet finished with the census. We are 
now moving from the data collection stage into the important data dissemination stage. So we 
cant set back and prop up our heels but we do have some breathing room to reflect on what 
has been accomplished so far as well as to contribute to important forums much as this. 

* 

Before I proceed with my responsibility this morning, which is to state the conference 
objectives and introduce our first two speakers, I warn to say a few words about the status of 
the 1990 census. I dont know what you may have read in the papers about the census, but 
there's a good chance It wasn't true. So I warn this room of key data users to know you can still 
count on the 1990 census. 

Our goal in the 1990 census was to take a full, fair, and accurate census. We think we did that. 
Of course, there were some small problems with the 1990 census as there have been with 
every census. But there were some striking successes as well. We had a sound plan for taking 
the census and we implemented it fully. Some people thought the census was over In April but, 
in fact, important foHowup and coverage improvement operations occurred throughout the 
spring and summer and into this fall. We were responsive to difficulties and added extra 
procedures as necessary. And we concentrated most of our efforts on the most difficult to 
enumerate segments of the population. 

We were able to complete the full complement of planned coverage improvement opera- 
tions and undertook a major new recanvassmg initiative to make sure the counts were as 
complete as possible. These coverage improvement programs have worked, although we will 
not know how well until we have finished our planned evaluation studies. We know these 
programs have worked because they have added some 2 million persons to the census counts 
since we released the preliminary local counts in August A disproportionate share of the added 
persons have been minorities. 

How accurate is the 1990 census? It is too early to say, A clearer picture will develop when 
we have finished the data collection and processed the data from the census, and when we 
have completed our coverage measurement evaluations. 
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Meanwhile, the dtta will toon begin to flow. We are nearing one of the most important 
milestones in the decennial census cycle: on or before the end of next month— December 31, 
1990-we will deliver to the President the state population counts and the number of seat* to 
which each state is entitled in the House of Representatives. We will also meet our lepa» 
mandate to produce the small area data for redistrirfng r«nd deliver these to the states by 
April 1, 1991. Later in 1991 the dutailed computer summary tapes, containing a wealth of 
information, will begin to come out. 

Now, I will move on to why we are here today. The meeting agendo sent out with the 
invitations lists five conference goals. Although, you have all seen these, I think it would be 
worthwhile to go over them one more time: 

First to determine data needs of the federal government for planning and funding 
programs. 

Second, to collect and review major existing methodologies. 

Third, to determine how different methodologies and definitions affect the counts and the 
ability to meet program requirements. 

Fourth, to provide sn opportunity for methodologists working on this issue to meet and 
discuss their approaches in detail. 

Fifth, to recommend a future direction for data collection. 

To get us started this morning toward meeting these goals we have Barbara Bryant Director 
of the Census Bureau, and Anna Kondratas, Assistant Secretary for Community Planning and 
Development at the Department of Housing end Urban Development. 

First Barbara will talk about "Deciding Where We Are: The Effect of Method and Definition 
on Counts of Homeless Persons." 

Barbara is the 31st Director of the Census Bureau and the first woman director. She was 
appointed under a recess appointment by the President in September 1989 and was officially 
confirmed by the Senate August 4, 1990. She brings with her over 20 years of experience 
directing social research. At her official swearing In ceremony Secretory Mosbscher noted: 
"We are very fortunate to have Dr. Bryant es our leader in this great effort the decennial census. 
She parachuted into the job at the last minute." Parachuted is en apt verb since the census is 
war and Barbara has provided much needed reinforcement and leadership to our effort. I am 
happy to present the Director of the Census Bureau, Barbara Everftt Bryant. 

Our next speaker is Anne Kondratas, Assistant Secretary for Community Planning and 
Development at the Department of Housing and Urban Development. Anne is responsible for 
the management of HUD's programs to assist and end homelessness. Formerly she was the 
Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service at the Department of Agriculture. And she is 
coauthor of the book Out of the Poverty Trap. It is my pleasure to introduce Anna Kondratas. 
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Deciding Where We Are: The Effect of 
Method and Definition on Counts of 
Homeless Persons 

Barbara Everitt Bryant, Director 
Cynthia M. Taeuber, Population Division 
Thomas A. Jones, Office of the Assistant Director 
Bureau of the Census 



You have just heard a description of the formal goals of our meeting. I think we can all agree 
that we have our work cut out for us. And if we can accomplish these goals, we will have 
achieved quite a lot 

This conference follows the Census Bureau's efforts to improve coverage of components of 
the homeless population in the 1990 census. Our experience in mounting the largest-over 
national project to reach out to this segment of the population makes us feel it is appropriate 
and timely for us to co-sponsor this conference, which brings people together from various 
fields to share what has been done so far, what has worked well, and what has not We want 
to review important studies that have been conducted. That will help all of us to position 
ourselves to move forward to the next generation of studies. I believe we have prepared en 
interesting agenda that will allow us to do that. 

Oddly enough, we have a well planned, well structured agenda that if we are lucky, could 
lead to "chaos." I probably should explain whet I mean by "chaos." I'm not advocating anarchy, 
disarray, discord, muddle, or confusion. I'm referring to the science of chaos, which was 
developed in the 1970/s and which is taking much of academia by storm. Natural scientists 
developed the science of chaos as a way of seeing order and pattern where formerly only the 
random, erratic, and unpredictable— in short, the chaotic— had been observed. 

I dent claim to be a student of this new science, but in a passing acquaintance with the 
literature of chaos, two themes seem to stand out that I think we should try to incorporate into 
this conference. 

First the theorists of chaos found, as James Gleick says, that "central discoveries often come 
from people straying outside the normal bounds of their specialties" We have to take risks. We 
have to be free thinkers. We have at this conference people who have conducted research on 
counting homeless persons. We want them to share some of the pearls and some of the grit 
that they have found in their studies. By bringing together participants from diverse back* 
grounds and by developing the agenda as we have, we want to try to see old problems in a new 
light. We hope to recognize problems and solutions we did not see before. We have here at this 
conference sociologists, statisticians, demographers, anthropologists, and psychologists. My 
hope is that with such a cross section we can have, if not a revolution in thinking, at least some 
useful revelations that will alter the way we talk about the issue of counting the homeless. 

Second, tine chaologists seem to stress fundamentals. That doesn't mean reinventing the 
wheel but it does mean, as I see it reexamining basics from a fresh perspective. And 
reexamining basics and fundamentals is whet this conference is ell about 

Nothing is more fundamental to the issue of counting the homeless than definition and 
method. What we hope to accomplish with this conference is to achieve an understanding of 
how various methods and definitions affect the counts and characteristics we will end up with. 
We also want to determine data needs. Technical people often work in a vacuum, and at the 
end of the process, policy end program people are disappointed with the product Policy and 
program people need to communicate with technical people about their specific data needs at 
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the stage of dsvet^oing the data, that is, at the stage of defining and choosing methodologies. 
It is at this stage t.at technical decisions wilt constrain the type of data that witi eventually be 
produced. We need coordination at the development stage to maximize the usefulness of the 
end product 

Technical definitions and methods chosen affect the data, which in turn affects our view of 
where we are. If you do not have data, the problem tends not to be defined. If you have poor 
data, the problem can be defined incorrectly. If you have conflicting data, the problem can be 
overshadowed by the debate on the data. It is difficult to plan programs and allocate resources 
with ambiguous data. 

Let's look at the problem of definition, for example. There's disagreement about whether the 
homeless include just those Jiving in shelters and on the street or whether the homeless should 
also include those who are doubled-up or otherwise precariously housed. There Is vagueness 
about Just what a shelter is. Should low-cost, nonsubsidized units such as in YMCA's and 
single-room-occupancy buildings be part of the shelter universe even though the cost is usually 
paid by the occupant? In our March S-night operation, conducted as part of the 1990 census, 
some cities included them on their shelter lists and some did not. Then there are ambiguities 
in legislation, such as the McKinney Act, which says persons who are in institutions other than, 
jail should be considered homeless. But nursing homes and mental hospitals are institutions. 
Does the act mean that these should be part of the homeless universe? What about persons 
living in abandoned buildings who have brought In furniture? Some people can them 
"homeless," some say they are squatters. Policymakers and data users need to tell statisticians 
what they want and what their objectives are. When we choose e sampling frame for our 
surveys, we effectively define the population for which data will be available. 

The definitional problem gets even more complex when you try to define categories of 
homeless people, such as the mentally ill or substance abusers. This problem is nicely 
described by Alice Johnson, one of our participants, in the December 1989 issue of Social Work 
Research and Abstracts. She notes that in the case of determining mental illness, six types of 
assessment have been used, all of which can lead to different results. 

Because of the definitional disagreements and ambiguities, the Census Bureau did not 
attempt to provide an official definition of homelessness nor will we provide a total count of the 
homeless population in the 1990 census. Our S-Night operation, Dke other coverage improve- 
ment activities in the 1990 census, waa never expected or intended to obtain complete 
coverage of the homeless as there is no agreed upon population definition. Rather, we will 
provide counts of selected components of the homeless population. 

Now, let me turn to the issue of methodology. In August 1988, the General Accounting Office 
submitted a report on the methodological soundness of current population estimates of the 
number of homeless persons in the United States to the Senate Committee on Labor end 
Human Resources. Of the 27 estimates, 3 were national and 24 were state or local. The GAO 
rated none of these studies "very high" in terms of technological soundness. It rated 10 studies 
as "high," all local studies. Seven studies were rated "moderate" and 10 were rated "tew" or 
"very low." 

The GAO classified the studies into three types: those that used expert judgment as the basis 
of the estimate; those that relied on administrative records or records about the utilization of 
services; and those based on surveys or censuses. Nine of the ten studies that were rated high 
were based on a survey or census. All of the studies based on expert views were rated low or 
very low. 

Now, it is not my intention to endorse GAO^s rating system, especially since the Census 
Bureau's lone foray into counting components of the homeless came after GAO's report end 
0 wss not rated. My point is thet up to now, a host of different approaches have been tried with 
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differing results. GAO concluded that "there is s small number of studies that provide 
reasonably sound estimates of the homeless in specific localities. However, no single study in 
this group addressed all source of bias associated with inquiries of this type." 

Well, we are basically at the point where we are still searching for the right method or 
methods for counting the homeless. We hope that this conference will illuminate some of the 
methods that should be dropped and make clearer the family of methods that we should 
continue using and ways to improve them. 

You ere going to hear several presentations this morning and this afternoon on methodol- 
ogy, as well as on the topic of date needs, which is the first stage of development. 

As our discussions progress, I hope we can avoid being overly protective of our methods so 
that we can examine critically what worked and what did not so we can all move ahead to the 
next g e n erat i on of studies. 

I came across this quote by Tolstoy recently, and I think it is apt if a little wordy: "I know that 
most men, including those at ease with the greatest complexity, can seldom accept even the 
simplest and most obvious truth if it be such as would oblige them to admit the falsity of 
conclusions which they have delighted in explaining to colleagues, which they have proudly 
taught to others, and which they have woven, thread by thread, into the fabric of their lives." 

Put more simply, what Count Leo meant was that it is sometimes hard to admit when one is 
wrong end to accept that another approach might be better. I dont think we have that problem 
among any of our participants here. The mere fact that we are holding this conference is an 
admission that, whether in the area of definition or method, no one is satisfied with where we 
are. Working together end sharing our accumulated knowledge, I am confident that we can 
make progress on these issues. 
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Judging Where We Are Going end How to Do It: 
Federal Data Needs for Making Policy Related 

to Homeless Persons 

Anna Kontf rates 
Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Thank you very much. I'm realty delighted to be here. I have looked forward to this 
Conference for e long time. I think if s long overdue, because policymakers need intelligent 
discussions of the kinds of things that you are here to discuss - how we put numbers together, 
whet they realty mean, what they indicate, end how they can help us to help people. Too 
frequently discussions on these topics are emotional end unilluminatin$ 

The reason I say this Conference is long overdue is because if it had happened eight years 
ago, we might have had a far more intelligent homeless policy at the Federal level. Numbers are 
not political banners end they should not have been used as political banners, but that's 
essentially what they were over the lest decade. Numbers should be useful tools. We must 
never forget, however, that they are only tools end that they are never the Whole Truth with e 
capital T." Thaf s my approach and attitude towards them and I hope we can learn much at this 
conference that will make our programs more useful. 

Unfortunately, I will have to leave for pert of the day, together with Pat Carlile, but it's an 
exciting interruption. We ere going to the White House to witness President Bush signing the 
McKinney Act of 1990, which will provide en additional $800 million for homeless programs. As 
you know, the McKinney Act hes already provided over $2 billion for homeless programs and 
we hope we can make the programs better with your assistance. 

As I mentioned, the reason for accuracy is to enable us to help people and that is why we 
need the numbers in the first piece. The Federel Government's need is for operational 
definitions. Berbers Bryant gave e very good summary of the kinds of problems we run into 
because there is no one definition of hometessness. So far as the current needs of the Federel 
Government ere concerned, an overall total is far less important than intelligent segmentation, 
so that we can design programs that are suitable for the different types of homeless persons. 
A program for the homeless mentally ill on the streets is far different from e program for victims 
of domestic violence in suburbia, or homeless welfare mothers who cannot afford to pay rent 
in high-cost housing markets. 

These are all very different social problems, and a single label like homelessness is less than 
useful in making policy, particularly when it tends to emotionalize the issues. We need to be 
able to end homelessness end we can only end homelessness if we address a whole array of 
social problems. We need homeless numbers to be operational. 

As you know, one of the problems we have always had in defining poverty, end why it is 
unlikely we will ever have e total homeless number or homeless definition that is undisputed, 
is because homelessness, like poverty, is not something with discrete boundaries. There's a 
continuum of shelter needs and lack of adequate shelter. If s not either/or. Homelessness end 
poverty ere relative concepts. If all we argue about is definitions, we will never accomplish our 
common goal, namely, ending homelessness es we attack the social problems leading to 
homelessness, s blight on American democracy. 
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n M attar thlna that I would like you to keep in mind, and that I will be keeping «n mind as 
I ^^XSSSi £me of these verydkult problem, of counting, is Ihat experieions 

can be counterproductive. 
rWiWarStaroet reaourceato aecomptleh the moat for the money. Sometimes * may *»m 
^.rf^tat that thev can aw>lv the moat political pressure for more funding if we come up 
^Z^^SSXZ can. SuTictuaV inflated number, rasing frorr i toy 
nolpe^al definitions mSkeit extremely difficult to target resources and iMa^ 
effective programs for specific problems, and can reauH in backlash against the homeless as the 
public perceives the programs to be ineffective. 

Again. I welcome you here, I'm very excited to be here and I hope this |aon^b^nning 
of a really productive relationship between researchers and scholars and policymakers and 
program administrators. Thank you. 
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Facilitator Remarks 



Susan Miikura 
Chief, Decennial Planning Division 
Bureau of the Census 

Good morning, I am pleated to add my welcome to that of our earlier speakers. As chief of 
the Decennial Planning Division at the Census Bureau, t am among those of us who have 
worked on the challenge of assuring that everyone, including people who ere homeless by any 
definition, was counted in the 1990 census. We have been looking forward to this gathering to 
share our experiences and to hear yours. 

The rest of this morning, we will be hearing from various experts about Federal-level data 
needs, about data derived at the Federal level, end methodological approaches. My role as 
facilitator will be to help avoid unscientific chaos in our schedule and discussion. We want to 
make sure we have sufficient time for our discussion, while hearing the full contingent of 
presentations. So let me begin by introducing Chris Walker of The Urban Institute. 
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Federal Data Collection Needs and Requirements 

for Policies and Programs to 
Assist the Homeless 



The thome of this conference is enumeration— counting people— and how our methods 
affect results. However important counts of the population are only- a part of Federal data 
needs related to homeless program development and policymaking. In fact, counts of the 
homeless may be linked only weakly to hometesaness as a policy issue. The primary reason the 
Census Bureau tried to include homeless persons in the 1990 Census was because their overall 
goal is to count the entire population. Secondarily, they were trying to respond to public 
demand for information on the homeless population, indeed, local counts more often are 
driven by the need to make policy specifically for this population, in which case housing status 
is central to the object of policy. In some ways, counting the homeless is the last thing the 
Federal agencies need to do. Whether in response to Congress or their own program 
management needs, Federal managers are initially driven by the need to measure end track 
expenditures and services: obligations and outlays, shelter beds, service units are of primary 
concern. Therefore, in addition to discussing the appropriateness of homeless population 
counts generally for policy purposes, this paper describes a range of Federal efforts in 
homeless program data collection. I am primarily interested in the feasibility of expended 
information sharing and coordinated data gathering across Federal agencies, end across levels 
of government 

Federal date needs consist of information linked to interest: agency service to e clientele and 
management of policy problems for that clientele inform data collection. The hometesaness 
issue is unique in the degree of overlap among agencies on policy responsibility end 
information generation. For a single agency to make policy based on sound information in this 
environment is doubly difficult: this population is by nature tough to find out about; jurisdiction 
and policy responsibility is fragmented. Cooperation among agencies to generate useful 
information for policy and program management purposes is e promising way to overcome 
some of this difficulty. 

This interagency overlap of program clientele produces no inexorable impulse to coopera- 
tion on policies or programs (and hence on information), but it does create opportunities. For 
example, the Memorandum of Understanding between the Departments of Health and Human 
Services and Housing and Urban Development pledges cooperation in a new anti-poverty 
effort It would be difficult to imagine a policy issue more conducive to cooperative policy and 
program development than homelessness; an issue where the goals of delivering services on 
the one hand— traditionally the province of HHS— and creating physical capacity on the 
other— HUD's charge— are so clearly linked. 

That these policy linkages exist and are recognized is a necessary but insufficient condition 
for cooperative efforts to collect organize, and analyze information on a shared homeless 
clientele. To develop useful information across agencies, program managers must adhere to 
reasonably consistent standards of definition, level of analysis, data coverage, collection 
method, data aggregation, and type of respondent At the same time, this consistency must be 
achieved without imposing uncompensated coats, which may accrue either to an agency that 
strives to meet a standard of data coverage ind quality clearly inappropriate to its management 
teaks, or to date providers. The latter is particularly troublesome in a Federal system, end 
especially where Federal informational mandates ere not accompanied by the funds to pay for 
compliance. 

To return to agency interests, each agency must develop policy, evaluate programs, and 
manage them. Any assessment of information needs and the appropriateness of required date 
collection must be clearly tied to this trichotomy of objectives: policy development program 
evaluation, and program management. Eech implies a different standard of acceptable date 
quality and method and frequency of collection. Program and policy development wilt typically 
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rely on one-time data collection efforts from samples of the grantee or clientele population, 
supported by other, routine, program data. Program evaluation may require intensive one-time 
date collection, but is much more likely to rely on periodic grantee reporting and other 
management information derived from agency records. Program management is most depen- 
dent on grantee reporting, including other management data such as financial drawdown 
reports. Boundarf as, as always, aren't dear: program management data can support evaluative 
work within a single agency. Program evaluation in one agency can support policy develop- 
ment work in another. 

In the discussion to follow, I will outline (1) Federal data collection objectives and the 
information needs tied to those objectives, (2) opportunities end problems in coordinated 
information generation, and (3) intergovernmental issues in compliance. 

FEDERAL AGENCY OBJECTIVES AND INFORMATION NEEDS 
Policy and Program Development 

Whether Federally-sponsored, Federally-mandated, or purely local, the collection and 
analysis of homeless population counts contribute little to direct program delivery. That is, this 
information is not at ail linked to outcomes—a served clientele- but more generally to a target 
population. These data are more useful for overall program policy making. But this linkage is 
not always clear to those whose job ft is to collect and report these data, and policy 
development often proceeds apace without information in any case. Justification for efforts to 
count or otherwise assess the needs of this population is often difficult. If counts can lead, as 
Assistant Secretary Kondratas has said, to "intelligent segmentation of the population,*' they 
can be used to bolster efforts to legislate appropriate policy responses. If counts are conducted 
or required out of e generalized belief that more date is better then less data-that is, divorced 
from s concrete policy objective— homeless counts are just extremely interesting applied 
methodological problems. 

The broadest possible policy development task— one for which the clientele literally is 
defined es "the homeless" is the need to assess the feasibfity of, and if possible develop, e 
formula for the allocation of McKinney Act funds, as required by the Cranston-Gonzalez 
Housing Act Here is the purest possible rationale for simple enumeration: funds should be 
earmarked for a political jurisdiction based on the numbers of homeless found there. Ironically, 
this charge must be carried out in advance of the Census nationwide count, which as we know, 
is not strictly speaking a "homeless count" even though it is as dose as we will get to one. Thus, 
while the Census count undoubtedly will be used for policy purposes, ft cannot contribute 
immediately to this one. 

Thus, policy development in this area will rety on data that proxy, but do not measure, the 
extent of homelessness. However difficult this task is in practice, we know pretty clearty what 
criteria to use to evaluate the formula; we are less sure what information would be needed to 
develop the indicetors. This formula would be (1) a valid proxy-perhaps some combination of 
population, poverty, rant-to-income, or other measures, (2) s dynamic indicator-one that 
could reflect improvement or deterioration over time, and (3) readily interpretabfe, Very clearty, 
not alt of these goals will be met in equal measure. In the absence of an ideal formula, we will 
settle for an adequate one. An adequate formula is, simply put a "regionally-balanced" variant 
of the ideal one. 

Whatever formula is devised. Congress will be the direct consumer of the estimate ft 
produces, m addition. Congress in two instances has required that recipients of Federal funds 
make their own population counts or needs estimates- not necessarily because the Congress 
wants them but because the Congress believes that other levels of government need them. 
These ere the Department of Education counts of homeless youth and HUD'S Comprehensive 
Homelessness Assistance Plan (CHAP). Both are object lessons in the limits to required local 
information collection as contributors to policy development 

The Department of Education requires of state educational agencies an estimate of the 
numbers of homeless youth. These estimates form part of each state's statewide plan, which 
must assess the severity of local need and describe barriers to serving this population. Though 
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the Department has issued episodic guidance en how to conduct the counts, this exercise in 
national counting is marked by a thoroughgoing inconsistency of method. Some of the state 
counts are one-day statewide estimates; others are annual. Some refy on a sample, others on 
the universe, of shelter residents. Some states attempt to provide unduplicated counts; others 
do not. Purely in terms of the usefulness of the counts nationally, the net result is the worst of 
two worlds: for purposes of comparison, the numbers are suspect in the extreme; at the same 
time, some stats coordinators report a fair amount of resentment smong shelter operators of 
the burden imposed in collecting the data that are reported. 

The CHAP is a required local planning document the core of which is a community's strategy 
for matching the needs of the local homeless population with available, or proposed, facilities 
end services. Though the CHAP requirement does net mandate e local homeless population 
count, the document hes been used as a pretext for conducting one. Most submissions contain 
an estimate, however rough, as a way of documenting local need. The extreme variability in the 
quality of the counts reported limits the value of these documents for national planning 
purposes, though HUD hopes to achieve some consistency in the estimates by requiring 
point-in-time counts. Whether the appropriate degree of consistency win be achieved without 
a required methodology as well is an open question. (HUD will recommend, but not require, 
counting methods.) What seems likely in any event as with the Education counts, is that the 
collection of information on barriers to serving this population will advance local assistance 
efforts far more than having the right counts. 



Program Evaluation and Congressional Reporting 

By far the bulk of information needed, collected, and used by agencies is related to program 
outcomes: who is served, what is funded, how much is spent Much of this data is required by 
Congress to enable legislative oversight for specific programs, and for the most part, their utility 
in general homeless assistance policy formulation Is limited. Other data are collected through 
Congressionally-mandated or agency-sponsored program evaluations, which offer more prom- 
ise as contributors to program and policy innovation. 

Congressional reporting requirements rarely Impose rigorous standards of data collection or 
analysis, thus limiting the value of what's submitted. Typical is the language that requires an 
annual report on the work of the Federal Emergency Management Adminstration. The FEMA 
requirement reads: The National Board snail transmit to the Congress an annual report 
covering each year in which it conducts activities with funds made available under this title." In 
other words: tell us how you spent the money. Where counts of assisted clientele are provided, 
they rarely support estimates of outcomes nationally. 

With each agency facing a different set of more or less imprecise reporting requirements, 
there ere fairly predictable differences across programs in the level o1 reporting: better quality 
than average from categorical programs that fund discrete project types through competitive 
applicaton procedures; generally worse from programs funded through Block Grants allocated 
by formula. Because categorical programs ususlty restrict project types fairly narrowly, the type 
of clientele is restricted as well. For example, in HHS's Health Care for the Homeless program, 
local agencies can generate client counts by demographic, economic and diagnostic categories 
using a standard report format Block gram recipients, in contrast can fund a range of activities 
and projects and usually report at a more general level. No standard report formats are 
demanded by funding agencies, not least because of the wide disparity in the relative capacity 
of recipient agencies. Thus, for example, HHS's Emergency Community Services Homeless 
Assistance Grants simply require state aggregates of individuals, dollars, beds, snd whatever 
other units of program measure are usee weelry. 

Nevertheless, white the quantitative da:.i produced is highly uneven and not very useful for 
analysis purposes, reporting requirements often produce useful qualitative, evaluative, infor- 
mation. As an example, and returning to the Department of Education's required state counts, 
the counts themselves are extremely unreliable. Far more useful appear to be efforts to identify 
barriers to serving the targeted population; attendance laws, school hours, transportation 
policies, records transfer practices, and so on. The accumulation of such information can lead 
directly to change in record-keeping and other procedures at the state level. These data also 
0 can be used to sssess technical assistance needs on the Mil of local school districts. 
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Aswith congressional reports, the most useful evaluative data are usually collected from the 
categorical grants programs* more limited program objectives yielding a more manageable set 
of program success Indicators. Perhaps typical of the formal evaluations are those of the 
Veterans Administration evaluations of both the Domiciliary Care for Homeless Veterans and 
the Homeless Chronically Mentally Ul Veterans programs, which contain both an Implementa- 
tion, or process, analysis and an analysis of program effects. Other agencies with rigorous 
evaluation efforts include the health agencies-NIAAA, NIMH Research Demonstration Pro- 
gram for Homeless Mentally III Adults and Families -the Department of Labor-Job Training 
for the Homeless-and HUD's Supportive Housing Demonstration Program, all programs with 
measureable outcomes. 



Program Management 

Finally, Federal agencies must collect routine program data to ensure proper funds 
management These data are of limited use for policy making, though program evaluations 
often do make use of these data for sampling purposes. Typically, these data are not of high 
quality, with the possible exception of funds obligation and drawdown data from aaencv 
financial data systems. 

Program management data, including counts of clients, beds, service units, and so one, are 
required by agencies to be reported directly by grant recipients, without intevenlng layers of 
data aggregation. In contrast to program evaluation data requirements, these data are limned, 
reflected the narrow purpose for their collection. The lower end of the quality range is 
represented by the FEMA requirements. Each of FEMA's almost 10,000 grantees must submit 
annual reports designed simply to allow the agency to verify program eligibility and allow a 
funds audit There is no standard format in which to report the number of persons served, 
shelter provided, number of meals, and so on. 

HUD requires rather more information of their grantees, which on average appear to be 
somewhat larger and more sophisticated than FEMA's recipients. HUD does provide a standard 
form, and requires a fairly detailed report of expenditures according to eligible project activities. 



COORDINATED INTERAGENCY INFORMATION COLLECTION 

Most, If not all, of these efforts have been initiated and continued in relative isolation: date 
respondents, units of measure, and data coverage are driven by agency-specific policy and 
program objectives. There are two general types of cost incurred by failure to think more 
broadly about the potential for more general information sharing, conceivably including 
coordinated data collection. First, agencies cut themselves off from potentially rich sources of 
insight about the potential effectiveness of their own programs If they ignore evaluative 
findings from programs with similar clientele. Second, agencies with shared grantees who 
serve this clientele know almost nothing about the delivery network for their programs if they 
do not share data on overfaping sources of support. In the latter instance, failure to coordinate 
collection also increases the cost of compliance to grantees to the degree that they tap multiple 
funding sources. 

Thus, there are at least two potentially large areas of overlap across agencies in terms of 
information needs for policy development program evaluation, and program management- 
overlap of grantees and overlap of clients. We still dont know enough about agency 
information needs and requirements to state for sure where these overlaps occur. Neverthe- 
less, there appear to be several promising areas In which to start 

Because overlap of diem is an easier area to address, m start there. There are several 
program evaluations currently being conducted for populations with special needs; those of 
Labor, NIMH, NIAAA, and Veterans, mentioned above. At the same time, HUD has the task of 
overall policy and program management for the Supportive Housing Demonstration, and the 
newly authorized Shelter-Plus-Care program. Both serve a clientele that is more thoroughly 
researched by these other agencies. In this instance, however, one suspects that formal 
arrangements for information sharing would not be appropriate given the episodic character of 
this type of information collection and analysis. 
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Far more promising in terms of client overlap are ongoing information systems that record 
characteristics of assisted populations— the American Housing Survey, for example, or the 
Survey of Income Program Participation. The Bureau of the Census and HUD are testing 
questions on previous episodes of homeiessness for the American Housing Survey. Thus, 
beginning with the 1992 survey, we will have nationally representative data on prior homeiess- 
ness among domiciled U.S. households, which puts us a far way toward developing national 
estimates of the at-risk population. 

Overlap of grantees is a much more complicated issue. Three programs— HUD's Emergency 
Shelter Grants, FEMA's Emergency Food and Shelter Grants, and HHS's Emergency Commu- 
nity Services Block Grant— directly fund homeless shelter and services providers. (HUD's 
Supplemental Assistance to Facilities to Assist the Homeless also includes emergency service 
providers among its grantees.) Theoretically, a single homeless shelter could be a recipient of 
all three programs, but the degree of overlap among programs is impossible to estimate. Alt of 
these programs collect more or less the same information from their grantees, with varying 
degree of completeness: in FEMA's case the requ* d information is minimal, though more 
complete data may be reported by some grantees, hi HUD's case, the information is more 
extensive. In both cases, data ere reported directly by recipient organizations to the end user. 
HUD or FEMA's fiscal agent. The HHS data, however, are reported first by organizations to 
states, which then aggregate these data for Federal reporting purposes. 

If the overlap is small, then coordinated reporting, however desirable for analysis purposes 
at the national level, probably isnt worth the extraordinary effort required to achieve collabo- 
ration among agencies. Would this overlap remain smalt with the inclusion of other programs 
likely to fund homeless assistance through these providers? Both HUD's Community Develop- 
ment Block Grants, and HHS's Community Services Block Grants, potentially could fund these 
organizations. Unlikely as it may be, an organization could be faced with filing reports to five 
different agencies in any year. (That additional state- or locally-funded programs could be 
funded as well will be discussed in the next section.) 

Now overlay onto the program reports, information that is requested locally for preparation 
of the CHAP or other local homeless policy planning document Under currant regulations, local 
recipients of Emergency Shelter Grant monies are required to file a CHAP that inventories 
facilities. As a rule, facility capacity is the core data element included In the inventory, but some 
communities sdd client counts. Including undupiiceted client counts, by characteristics (indi- 
viduals, families, children, etc.) for each facility. Again, this is information that also will have to 
be submitted to Federal f under* anyway. Is the CHAP the appropriate vehicle for coordinated 
collection? 

In mid-November, 1990, The Urban Institute convened a meeting of agency representatives 
to discuss opportunities for shared collection of homeless information. Over the coming 
months, we intend to pursue this issue further. Among the questions to be addressed in 
projecting whether coordinated information collection is feasible are: 

e How much would some form of combined reporting t expected to improve data quality; 
e.g., through consistent definition of data elements? 

• What are the barriers to interagency coordination of data collection; e.g., the special 
concerns of human service agencies v. physical development agencies? 

e How difficult will it be to combine local agency-level aggregate data required for some 
programs with project-level grant reporting data required for others? 

e What kind of mechanism would be needed to collect data across agencies? How well can the 
CHAP perform this role? What kinds of institutionalized support would be needed to validate 
data? 




If extraordinary effort is required to achieve data consistency— if this means counts or other 
mandated reporting— ft must be backed by extraordinary claims for the potential gain. And the 
more abstract the objective, which practically, means general policy development rather than 
applied program evalaution, the more carefully such claims must be tested. 
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LOCAL PRACTICES AND DIFFICULTY OF COMPLIANCE 



The discussion thus far has focused on cooperation among Federal agencies. Much of what 
the Federal agencies are able to collect, however, is dependent on other levels of government. 
The block grant programs are run through States or entitled local jurisdictions, so information 
is collected and reported accordingly. The same hotels true for the data assembled end 
reported in the CHAP. Any Federal agency attempts to coordinate data collection necessarily 
will be affected by local willingness to comply. 

Readiness to provide program information is both a fairness and a data quality issue. If local 
governments face extraordinary costs as a result of Federal information requirements, equity 
dictates that these costs somehow be compensated. (Though Federal agencies may argue, 
alternatively, that local government, including state governments, as a matter of course should 
collect certain kinds of information if they are to run programs intelligently.) Nevertheless, if 
data collection is burdensome, data quality will suffer. Grantees or local reporting agencies will 
only weakly attend to the validity and completeness of reported information once the cost of 
collection exceeds local standards of appropriateness. 

Thus, feasibility of coordinated collection has local, as well as Federal dimensions, and these 
can be formulated in the same terms: are there substantial overlaps in data collection 
objectives? Are costs manageable? The added cost of coordinated data reporting, if any, is 
offset by correspondence between local and Federal data needs, but is aggravated by 
disjuncture. 

Of course, the local costs of compliance would vary widely across localities, providers, and 
the types, frequency, and coverage of data to be collected, ft is expected that the shared 
Federal information, if it implies coordinated data definitions and standards of data quality, 
almost certainly would imply shifts in local compliance burden. For some grantees, quite 
clearly, this shift would be downward, if they currently report to a number of funders. For 
others, the burden will increase, for example, if they currently do not report at all. Again, just as 
the feasibility of combined reporting at the Federal level depends on consistency of objectives 
across agencies, local ability to respond effectively to Federal requirements is tied to how well 
these requirements slso serve state and local planning and management needs. If at all 
possible, Federal requirements should reinforce local efforts to obtain and use quality data. 

We know that extensive overlap in some states is inevitable. A recent homeless assistance 
brochure put out by the State of Michigan, for example, lists some 18 Federal programs 
available in Michigan for assistance to the homeless, and 21 state programs. Some of the state 
program names are simply the state's label for the Federal funding program, also listed. How 
much reporting overlap this entails is not clear, though as programs proliferate, we suspect that 
the variety of reporting requirements placed on localities, and providers, will multiply as well. 
Some states have attempted to coordinate data collection for a range of grantees. The State of 
Texas, for example, attempted an interagency effort to collect information on the sheltered 
homeless population statewide. With four agencies involved in the effort, tradeoffs were 
inevitable, and likened by one agency official as "injuring four birds with one stone." 

We are not, as yet, very far along in determining what the scope of local data collection is. 
We know from the CHAPs that HUD has reviewed that some communities currently collect data 
on their program clientele that would exceed any likely Federal requirement for estimating the 
population served. We also know that other communities do little. We clearly need to know 
more about the following: 

• How well are local agency data and reporting integrated into state or local CHAPs? Is there 
sny evidence that local agencies have attempted to coordinate data collection and local 
reporting efforts? 

e Are there areas where Federal data collection efforts can be augmented to include data of 
use to state and local governments? Are there opportunities for special, ongoing, data 
collection efforts in selected states or localities that would contribute to Federal policy? 

• Can we generally characterize the current practice of state and local counting efforts in terms 
of methodologies and instruments? How large are the differences in definition end technique 
of doing street counts, shelter counts, snd estimates of those at imminent risk? 



• Are there data collection alternatives that are more coat efficient or correspond better to 
agency or provider Internal tracking and reporting? For example, are there types of data that 
are more easily collectible, and can be made to proxy other, harder-to-collect data? 

• What are the capacity limits to efficient data collection practices for vsrioic categories of 
grantee? Are multiple collection methods and standards appropriate? How serious are the 
tradeoffs in data quality if standards are relaxed for various categories of respondent? 

One suspects that there are data gathering and reporting models that would satisfy more 
thsn one consumer of information. For example, we know there are linked shelter networks in 
some communities mat allow tracking of clientele across providers, allowing a fairly complete 
assessment of the local sheltered homeless population. We also suspect that over time, this 
kind of innovation will diffuse. Whether these models sre good enough or diffusion will be rapid 
enough to support the kinds of broad information sharing for policy purposes as contemplated 
here is unclear. What does seem clear is that If this kind of data becomes readily available to 
Federal policy makers, it will be first because it Is useful to locet ones. 



What to Look for in Studies That Try to 
Count the Homeless 

Martha R. Burt 
The Urban Institute 

I have bean given a fascinating task, to summarize for you a summary of seven summaries 
of seven extensive research projects. Should I miss anything, the accompanying "Overview of 
Seven Studies That Counted or Estimated Homeless Populations" should fill in the gaps. 

Our intent in preparing this material was very pragmatic, if you are a person who reads 
reports of studies that tried to count the homeless, you can think of this as "how to read a 
report." That is, we have tried to highlight specific factors you should look for in evaluating the 
meaning of the count or estimate the report presents. And for those of you who write these 
reports, we would very much tike you to take this presentation seriously as "how to write a 
report," meaning what information needs to be included so that your readers can make 
accurate and appropriate use of your study and its results. Even better would be to see people 
who are about to launch a new study using these guidelines to make conscious decisions about 
their methodologies so that the information they produce will be maximally useful to policy 
makers. 

Purpose 

Our purpose in compiling this summery was to understand the different methods used in 
studies that estimated or counted the homeless, and the effects of these methods on the counts 
that result. This is a useful end necessary exercise because there are far too many conflicting 
numbers and rates floating around. The lay public, policy makers and politicians do not know 
what to believe, and half the time we researchers dont know either. 

A good part of the problem is the sHpperiness of "truth" in this area. We do not have a 
simple, agreed-upon definition of homeless nesa. And as we go from the core of the concept to 
its periphery, there is leas end lees agreement about who should be counted end who should 
be left out. We do quite well at counting people in shelters, assuming we have some agreement 
on what types of facilities should be included as shelters. We do reasonably well at counting 
people who use other services, after adopting some criteria of who should be included as 
homeless. We do far less well at counting people who are not in shelters or using other 
homeless services— those on the streets, because they do not want to be found or finding them 
might be dangerous, and others, including the doubled-up, because we cannot agree on 
definitions. 

The seven studies reviewed here all used some reasonably sophisticated way of counting 
the homeless—they can be considered "second generation" studies, after the initial very 
simple efforts undertaken earlier in the 1980s. They are: (1) Barrett Lee and the Nashville 
Coalition for the Homeless' repeated enumerations of Nashville's homeless, beginning in 
December 1083; (2) Rossi's 1085/1986 study of Chicago; (3) the Urban Institute's study of 
homeless users of soup kitchens end shelters in U.S. cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more; (4) the Rend Corporation's study of 3 California counties; (5) James' two studies of 
Colorado; (6) the Census Bureau's count of the homeless on S-night 1900; and (7) RTI's 
upcoming study of the homeless as pan of the Washington DC Metropolitan Ares Drug Study. 
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We tried to identify several msjor areas on which these studies differed, snd nots the 
consequences. The areas, summarized in the "overview" were: 

— When the study was done 

— Sources of data for the estimates 

— Types of estimates made 

— Screening procedures used (operational definition of homeiessness) 

— Locations (and therefore categories of people) included or excluded 

— Methodological influences on under- and over estimates {stratification, search pro- 
cedures, payment) 



When the Study Was Done 

Time of year— Most studies were done in the fall or winter, but James' was done in April, and 
RTI's will be done in February through May. It is hard to know what interpretation to put on 
different calender months. Presumably people did studies in fall or winter because the concern 
for the homeless is highest then, or possibly because the assumption was made that anyone 
homeless in the winter truly did not have any other piece to go. Yet it is not at all dear whether 
the numbers of homeless vary throughout the year, or whether different types of people are 
homeless at different seasons. At any rate, make note of the time of year when data were 
collected. 

Yeer done— The earliest of these studies (Lee) was done in late 1983, and has been repeated 
semi-annually thereafter. Otherwise the earliest (Rossi) was done In fan 1885. To the extent that 
one believes it possible that the numbers of homeless people have increased over the decade 
of the 1980s, the year of the study is important Presumably later studies will have higher 
numbers (or rates), if indeed the population has grown. 

Time period of date collection- Two studies, Lee and the Census Bureau, collected all of 
their data on one night Rand and James did their data collection in one week or less. Rossi's 
data collection periods were two weeks long, the Urban Institute's was five weeks long, and 
RTI's will be four months long. 

The issue is: if a data collection period is longer than one night the researchers must deal 
with the potential for duplicate counting, as it might affect the site of the estimate. The five 
studies that collected data over longer periods of time used one or more of the following 
approaches to unduplicating: obtaining individual identifiers, with subsequent search for 
duplicates and elimination of one set of responses,* asking potential respondents If they had 
already been interviewed; finishing a single block, geographical area or facility in one night- 
obtaining service use and sleeping pattern data as part of the interview and statistically 
reducing the influence of those who had more then one opportunity to be selected. 

If you are looking at a study in which data were collected over a relatively long period of time, 
and no effort has been made to unduplicate, you should expect that the study has produced en 
overestimate. 



Sources of Data 

No expert testimony— Hone of the studies reviewed relied on expert testimony for their 
estimates. The opinions of service providers snd advocates are notoriously unreliable and 
inaccurate. Providers simply do not know how many homeless people are in the community 
beyond the group of people they serve, unless they are referring to e local study that produced 
relatively unbiased estimates. In that case, find the study snd use its estimates, not those of the 
^ providers. o -f 
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Enumeration (counts without interviews} -lh* Nashville itudies were designed to enumer- 
ete hometeet people without interviewing anyone, totted on the expert Judgment of the 
enumerators, who are ell members of the Nashville CosQtfon for the Homeless. In two other 
studies. Rand's and the Census Bureau's S-Night, some people were counted without being 
interviewed, in the Rand study the people interviewed were e deliberate sample of the total 
population enumerated. On S-nfght, Census enumerators enumerated people without Inter- 
viewing them when the people were asleep or judged incapable of being interviewed. 
Enumerations without interviews, or with only very short and limited interviews as in the case 
of the Census, may provide e count but usually provide little additional information about the 
homeless people observed. Their utility for service planning for selected segments of the 
homeless population is thus limited. 



Probability sample with weighting -M of the other studies used some form of probability 
sample with weighting. The weighting, being the inverse of the probability of selection into the 
semple, provides the baste for developing an estimate of population size. Since it is very 
unlikely that enyone will successfully carry out a self-weighting study of the homeless (even if 
they design the study to be self-weighting), if you are looking at a study using probability 
methods and no weighting was done, ask why. 



Types of Estimates Made 



Point prevalence— "point prevalence" is the number of people who have a given condition 
at a particular point in time—in this case, homelessness. All of the studies reviewed gave point 
prevalence estimates -that is, they reported the number of homeless people they counted or 
estimated at the time of their date collection. 



Other estimates— Many of the studies also used information obtained through interviews 
with homeless people to develop other estimates, all of which are based on extrapolations from 
a point prevalence estimate plus information on length of homelessness obtained through 
interviews. That is, these other estimates ere not based on repeated measurements throughout 
e veer's time period. * 



"Annuel incidence" is the number of people entering the state of homelessness during the 
yeer . The studies that reported e figure for annual incidence usually developed that figure in the 
following way. They asked people how long they had been homeless. They then took the 
number of people who said they had been homeless for less thsn a month (that is, they became 
homeless within the month prior to the interview), end multiplied by 12, assuming the seme 
number of people became homeless in each month of the year ss became homeless in the 
month before the interviewing took piece. The product (newly homeless in 1 month x 12) was 
reported es annuel incidence. 



Annuel prevalence" is the number of people who have been homeless at some time during 
the year. It includes two components-those who were already homeless at the beginning of 
the year, end those who became homeless during the year (the "annual incidence" described 
above). The studies thst reported annual prevalence usually added their estimate of the 
currently homeless who bed been homeless for more than one month to their estimate of 
annuel incidence to create en annual prevalence figure. 




When ennuel incidence end prevalence ere estimated in the ways just described, they ere 
very likely to be overestimates, because they rest on the assumption that people only enter the 
stete of homelessness once during the yeer. Yet several studies that have attempted to follow 
homeless people over time report significant "revolving-door experiences with homeless- 
hess, often within very short periods of time; other studies that have asked people about their 
histories of homelessness report thst about half of the currently homeless have hed prior 
episodes of homelessness. 
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Therefore one might take point prevalence estimates to be "lowerbound" estimates, as most 
research reports caution, because some number of the homeless are certain to have been 
missed by available enumeration or estimation methods. But one should probably took at 
annual incidence and prevalence estimates aa "upper-bound" or at least "middle-range" 
estimates as they are calculated given the data available from existing studies, because they are 
not able to unduplicate for people who enter homefessness more than once during the year. 

Screening Procedures 

When reading e report of a homeless study, look for the procedures the researchers used to 
identify the homeless and separate them from the non-homeless. When writing a report, 
describe these procedures fully. These procedures are often not described clearly enough in 
written reports to make it possible for e reader to compare one study to another and know 
whether they counted the same types of people or not 

Two of the studies reviewed, Lee and the Census Bureau's S-night procedures, used no 
screener. Lee used the expert Judgments of Coalition for the Homeless enumerators to identify 
the homeless. The Census Bureau took another tack entirely— they refused to define home- 
lessness. Instead, they identified locations where homeless people were likely to be found, and 
counted people in those locations, excluding only those people "engaged in moneymaking 
activities" and people in uniform from these counts. Users of these data can make any 
argument they want as to who is homeless, and aggregate the counts from different locations. 
People will be able to uae different definitions for different purposes. But they will have to make 
their inclusion/exclusion decisions explicit, and defensible to their audiences. In some ways this 
is the most flexible approach, since it allows the user to make the definitional decisions. It would 
be even more valuable had the enumeration included people sleeping in cars or other vehicles. 

All of the remaining studies reviewed used screeners. Since Rossi was one of these end 
three of the remaining four (Urban Institute, RAND, RTI) adapted Rossi's screener with some 
modifications, it is not surprising that they look somewhat similar. They counted as homeless 
people who had no home or permanent place of their own to stay (meaning they rented or 
owned it themselves), end no regular arrangement to stay at someone else's place. RAND end 
RTI, which did street searches, also excluded from enumeration people "engaged In money- 
making activities," people in uniform, and people obviously carrying out their service jobs (e.g., 
janitors, paper delivery people). The Urban Institute did not do a street search, and had no 
exclusionary rule other than that Implied by the screener. 

All screeners proceeded with step-by-step questions that clarified most potential points of 
confusion (e.g., if someone said they had a place of their own, but that turned out to be a perk 
bench or a bed in e shelter, they would be counted as homeless) before classifying someone 
as homeless or not homeless. None of the screeners asked people explicitly whether they 
considered themselves homeless. None of the studies validated their screeners— that is, the 
information given by respondents was not checked to determine its acctr y. 

The studies by James used different screening methods. The 1988 study interviewed all 
people at aouplines, and then separated the homeless from the non-homeless based on their 
interview responses to a question about having e permanent piece of their own. If they said 
"no," or if they said "yes" but it was someone else's place, they did not contribute to the rent 
and they used souplines, they were counted as homeless. In the 1990 studv they were 
screened prior to interviewing, end included as homeless if they said they had n ermanent 
place to stay (if they said they did have a permanent place, even if that place was * tetter they 
were not counted as homeless). 

Locations (and Categories of People) included or Excluded 

Researchers often used screeners to exclude people outside the study's definition of 
homeless. Selection of search locations is another way of deciding which people will be 
included in or excluded from a count of the homeless. If you do not go to battered women's 
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shelters, to voucher hotels, or to conventional dwelling units, then battered women, homeless 
families staving In hotels on vouchers, and "doubled-up" situations for the precariously housed 
wltt be excluded from the homeless population. Some of the studies also contained some other 
exclusionary criteria. Locations or types of people may be excluded for several reesons-the 
most common are resource constraints (not searching low-probability blocks; not doing a 
street search) and differing takes on the broader reaches of a definition of the homeless (such 
as people in doubled-up situations, or people in treatment or criminal justice facilities). 

Doubled-up— Ot the studies reviewed here, none but James in the 1988 Colorado study 
attempted to include people in doubled-up situations. A recent Houston study not reviewed 
here (The Resource Group, 1989) is the onfy study I know of that attempted a systematic, 
probability-based approach to estimating the precariously housed doubled-up population. This 
study included a personal interview that obtained screener information, which the researchers 
used to separate the stable doubled-up from the precariously doubled-up. 

Youth— Most of the studies reviewed either seriously undercounted youth (under 18 but on 
their own- i.e., not with e parent) or explicitly excluded them from the study. RAND was explicit 
in screening out anyone under 18; so was Rossi in the fall 1985 data collection period. Several 
studies did not include shelters designed to serve runaway or homeless youth in their sampling 
frame, although they may have encountered end interviewed some homeless youth in their 
street searches or interviews in other service sites. 

Vehicles— The Census Bureau explicitly excluded people sleeping in vehicles from its 
counts. All other studies that used street searches oVo* count people sleeping in vehicles. The 
Urben Institute study included some people who slept in vehicles, if they also used soup 
kitchens or periodically used shelters. 

Voucher programs -Several studies did not include voucher hotels or motels in their 
sampling frame of shelters, even though the study locations included progrems that paid for 
hotels or motels for homeless people. 

Battered women's programs-Most studies included battered women's shelters in their 
homeless shelter sampling frame; Roaai did not although them were such facilities in Chicago ; 
RAND did not because them were no such facilities in their counties. 

Residential treatment or criminal justice facilities— otty two studies, Lee end RTI, included 
people in these types of facilities. They used a screener to separate those who did not have a 
usual home elsewhere (the homeless) from those who did. 

Geographical areas of tifty— Some studies did not search low-probability blocks (RAND), or 
most locations beyond the downtown area (Lee), or locations not pro-identified as pieces 
whom one would be likely to find homeless people (Census, James). The Urban Institute study 
did not do a street search at all. 

People not using services— The Urban Institute study included homeless people who usad 
soup kitchens and shelters, but did not do e probability-based street search, and no non-service 
users are included in the estimate based on the weighted survey results. James also based 
much of his Colorado methodology on service users only. W.tere he did nor, in one component 
of his estimate where he develops a number for non-service users, I believe his methodology 
is incorrect He bases his estimate of this component on e finding about the proportion of 
people he interviewed on the streets who reported that they did not use services—but he does 
not sppear to have a defensible wey to get from that proportion to the size of the non-service- 
user universe. 




The reader needs to be careful in compering studies because these "omitted categories" are 
not mutually exclusive, and there is en undetermined, and probably undeterminable, amount of 
overlep across studies. For instance, the Urban Institute study included people who used soup 
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kitchens but did not use shelters (29 percent of the sample). They slept in all the places usually 
thought of as "street" locatio-rs. Thus the Urban Institute study Included people sleeping in 
parks, cars, bus stations, tents, highway tunnels, etc. if they used soup kitchens, but not if they 
didn't It is impossible to tell precisely what proportion of the street population (i.e., non-shelter 
users) was thus included in the Urban Institute estimate, but it would certainly be more than in 
a study that only went to shelters. 

Methodological Influences 

Stratification — Rossi, RAND and Dennis/RTI used a method for determining the size of the 
non-sheltered homeless population that stratifies city blocks by the probability of finding 
homeless people in them, and then uses different sampling fractions to sampla high, medium 
and low probability blocks. The studies' estimates are highly dependent on useful definitions 
and accurate identification of high, medium end low probability blocks. Even among these 
three studies, high, medium end low were defined differently, and different strategies were 
followed for sampling from the strata. RAND did not go to low probability blocks ("zero tracts") 
at all, although they did do a validity check of this decision, and found one or two homeless 
people in these zero tracts. Rossi and RTI went/will go to blocks in all three strata, but RTI will 
commit more of its resources to the high probability blocks, whereas the resources in the Rossi 
study were more evenly distributed. One of the consequences of including more low- 
probability blocks is a lower rate of encountering homeless people. Rossi's study identified only 
1 homeless person out of 10 people screened on the streets, compared to a 1-to-2 ratio for 
most other studies, that concentrated more on high -probability locations. 

In any sample, sampling error increases when few selected cases represent a large stratum. 
Low-probability blocks are the largest stratum in these three studies; it is a judgment cell how 
many blocks are "enough" to represent the stratum. That judgment ceil will be influenced by 
available resources-thus RAND decided not fr go to zero tracts at all, rather than to use limited 
resources on searching tracts likely to have very low payoff. In the Urban Institute study, small 
cities (those between 100,000 and 250,000) were the biggest stratum (1 16 of the 178 cities over 
100,000), but were represented by only 5 cities in the final sample of 20, due to resource 
constraints. The consequence was that the estimates of the size of the homeless population in 
small cities had much more sampling error than estimates for strata of larger cities. A repeat of 
this study would produce e better estimate if it expanded the sample size to 30 cities and put 
all of the extra 10 into the small city stratum. 

Search Procedures —The procedures used to find homeless people during street enumer- 
ations will influence the number of people found, and therefore the estimate of the size of the 
homeless population. The searchers' diligence, fearlessness, knowledge, thoroughness, com- 
mitment end conviction of the importance of finding people will all influence the results. More 
of all these things will produce higher estimates. Other search procedure influences are the 
degree to which interviewers operate on stereotypes rather than Inquiry (e.g., skipping people 
who do not "look" homeless, even when their instructions are to screen everyone), and rules 
for skipping (e.g., "engaged in money-making activities," in uniform, providing services). Also, 
the structure of the search may affect diligence, fearlessness, etc. When people go out in teams 
of several people each, they may be more fearless, diligent and thorough than if they are in 
teams of two, each of whom may be conducting an interview at the same time, thus leaving 
each open to possible trouble. 

Payment— There is little question that paying respondents increases response rates. All of 
the studies reviewed here that required personal interviews with the homeless paid people to 
complete the interviews, with the exception of the Census Bureau's S-night. As a consequence, 
the Census Bureau got turned down more often. Individuals who refused to complete Census 
interviews were still counted, and minimal demographic data were recorded for them (e.g., sex, 
race, approximate age), but no other information could be obtained. Lee did not pay people, 
since the Nashville studies did not conduct interviews, and had little or no direct contact with 
the people enumerated. q r 
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Conclusion 

Users of research ere urged to take great care in drawing inferences, generalizing, and 
comparing across studies. Producers of research and research reports are urged to think 
carefully when designing a study about alt the issues discussed above, end to describe your 
procedures in detail. It is not enough to aay "a screener was used." We need to know what the 
inclusion end exclusion criteria were. This will make your work most useful to other research- 
ers, planners and policy makers. 

No one has done the perfect study of homelessness, and no one is likely to do so. Both 
resource constraints and the siipperiness of the definition of homelessness (and its different 
meanings in different policy contexts) make this prediction almost certain. Therefore, we can do 
ourselves and the consumers of our research a favor if we accept these two facts and act 
reasonably in our production and use of information about homelessness and homeless 
people. 
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OVERVIEW 



Thft overview provides • shorthand comparison of seven studies that counted the homeless 
or developed estimates of the size of the homeless population. The studies were chosen as 
examples of the various methods used to count homeless parsons during the late 1980s and 
1990. The information in this overview was derived from researcher responses to a series of 
questions about their studies. The questions (referred to as the "Grid") and their responses are 
included here. 

Several key points of comparison were selected, including: Who did the study; where and 
when the study was done; the length of the data collection period, sources of data for 
estimates, and types of estimates or counts produced; what types of people are included or 
excluded from the counts/ estimates; and the likely sources of under- or overcounting. 

WHO DID THE STUDY (PI. ares covered, organizational auspices) 

1. Barrett Lee/Nashvflle-Nashville Coalition for the Homeless 

2. Pater Rossi/Chicago-University of Mass* usetts Social and Demographic Research 
Institute 

3. Martha Burt/Urban United States— Urban Institute 

4. Georges Vernes/3 California Counties- The RAND Corporation 

5. Franklin James/Colorado-Colorado Coalition for the Homeless (1988 study), Colorado 
Governor's Coordinating Council for Housing and the Homeless (1990 study) 

6. Census Bureau/United States— Census Bureau 

7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA-Research Triangle Institute (RTI) 
YEAR AND TIME PERIOD OF DATA COLLECTION 

1. Barrett Lee/NaahvBle-sirtgle night, in late December 1983, 19B5, 1986,1987, 1988, 1989; 
and In late June 1984, 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989 and 1990. 

2. Peter Rossi/Chicago— two weeks each, in September 1985 and February 1988. 

3. Martha Burt/Urban United States-five weeks beginning March 1, 1987. 

4. Georges Vemax/3 California Counties-Orange County, week of September 18,1987; 
Yolo County, week of October 19, 1987; Alameda County, week of October 25, 1987 and 
a second enumeration without survey in week of January 11, 1988. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado— about a week each, in early and late April, 19$ : mid-April 
1990. 

6. Census Bureau/United States-late night of March 20 and early morning of March 21, 



7. Michael Dsnnis/Washington DC MSA-64 randomly sampled nights/mornings between 
February and May 1991. 



SOURCES OF DATA FOR ESTIMATES 

1. Barrett L—m*%\totW\%— Count/enumeration . Counts of "street" people observed and 
believed to be homeless by researchers (members of the Nashville Coalition for the 
Homeless, in 5-8 teams) plus enumeration of people in shelters, missions, transient SRO 
rooms and other facilities baaed on provider information. No direct contact with the 
homeless people enumerated. q Q 
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2. Petsr Rossl/Chtesac-fst/meres from probability samp/9. Shatter sample: shehera sam- 
pled proportions! to capacity, residents sampled randomly from rosters; street sample: city 
blocks sampled proportional to their probability of containing homeless people, respon- 
dents selected by screening all persons encountered for homelessness, then interviewing 
all who aaid they were homeless. 

3. Martha Butt/Urban United States— Estimates from probability samp/a. Service user 
sample: cities selected proportional to size of their poverty population within region/size 
strata from universe of all cities over 100,000 in 1084; shelters and soup kitchens selected 
proportional to capacity within size/type strata from complete list of facilities within city 
limits; respondents selected randomly from shelter or soup kitchen users. 

4. Georges Vernex/3 California Co unties— Count/enumeration for shelters (with accompa- 
nying sampling for interviews); estimates based on counts for sampled blocks, for streets. 
Shelters: enumeration of residents of all shelters in each county on a typical night obtained 
from shelter providers. Street population: multi-stage sampling, first selecting census 
tracts, then census blocks (stratified according to probability of finding homeless persons), 
then screened all individuals encountered, counted and interviewed homeless ones. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado— Fsf/marw from probability samples. 

6. Census Bureau/United States— Count/enumeration. Emergency shelter end street loca- 
tions in the United States identified by national administrative records and local informants 
as containing homeless people. Selected other components identified in regular census 
operations. 

7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA— Estimates from probability samples. Time sample: 
4 randomly sampled days per week. Shelter sample: shelters sampled proportional to 
average capacity and clients systematically sampled from intake roster for entire night 
Street sample: census tracts sampled proportional to the expected density of homeless 
people, then census blocks sampled proportional to expected density of homeless people, 
then interviewing everyone encountered on those blocks who is screened in as homeless. 



TYPE OF ESTtMATE(S) MADE AND REPORTED 

("Point prevalence" is number of people homeless on e given night "Annual incidence" is 
number of people becoming homeless in given year. "Annual prevalence" is the sum of those 
who became homeless during the year (annual incidence) plus those people who were already 
homeless at the beginning of the year.) 

1. Barrett Lee/Nashville— Point prevalence at intervals over 7 years (so far). 

2. Peter Rossi/Chicago— Point prevalence, annual incidence, annual prevalence. 

* 

3. Marth* BurtAlrban United States— Point prevalence, seven-day prevalence, annual inci- 
dence inuel prevalence. 

4. Georges Vemez/3 California Counties— Point prevalence, annual incidence, annual prev- 
alence. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado— Point prevalence. 

6. Census Bureau/United States— Point prevalence. 

7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA— Planned estimates: 30 day, 12 month end lifetime 
prevalence, annual incidence, and estimates rrom capture-recapture methodology. Life- 
time and annual prevalence slst estimated from other population samples from prisons, 
schools, nursing homes, hospitals, jails and group quarters. 




SCREENING PROCEDURES 

(All studies assumed shelter residents were homeless. Screening procedures apply only to 
street or soupline situations.) 
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1. Barrett Lee/Nashville— no screener, relied on enumerator judgment. 

2. Peter Rossi/Chicage= resident of Cook County, did not rent or own conventional dwelling 
and had no free access to one. 

3. Martha Burl/Urban United States— did not have "own place" (house, apartment or room 
paid for by self or own family) or a regular arrangement (5 or more days a week) to stay at 
someone else's place. 

4. George* Vemez/3 California Counties— no one under 18; did not have own place or 
regular access to someone else's place. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado— 1988: no screener at data collection time; homeless people 
identified in analysis if 1) said they had no permanent piece of their own; 2) said they had 
permanent place but h wes not their own, and they used shelters or souplines. 1990: 
screened out if said they had permanent place to stay (even if that place was a shelter); 
otherwise, considered homeless. 

6. Census Bureau/United States— no screener, excluded enyone in uniform or engaged in 
money-making activities. 

7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA— did not have own place or regular access to 
someone else's place; includes people who are moving from place to place or are trading 
sex for shelter; excludes persons engaged in illegal activities (e.g., prostitutes, drug 
dealers, people breaking and entering) or people providing services (e.g., police, taxi 
Ol ivers, delivery people, building maintenance people). 
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CATEGORIES OF PEOPLE COUNTS) AS HOMELESS/ POSSIBLE UNDER- OR 
OVERESTIMATES DUE TO CATEGORIES 

See Table 1 for types of people included in count/estimate. Of these studies only one, that by 
James for Colorado, attempted to estimate the numbers of people who would be considered 
both "homeless" and living with family or friends." The 1990 Census will provide an 
enumeration of households in conventional dwelling units that contain subfamilies or unrelated 
individuals, but the Census Bureau does not provide a definition of "homeless" for people in 
this situation. 

1. Barrett Lee/Neshvfllt— people not included: some "street" people outside the downtown 
area; people doubled up in conventional dwelling units. 

2. Peter Rossi/Chicago- people not included: people in battered women's or runaway/home- 
less youth centers; people in nonhomeless residential settings such as jails, mental health 
facilities. 

3. Martha Burt/Urban United States— people not included: anyone not using soup kitchens 
or shelters in cities over 100,000; anyone living in places of less than 100,000 population; 
homeless youth; people in conventional dwelling units unless they use soup kitchens and 
do not have a regular arrangement to sleep in the unit; people in non-homeless residential 
settings such as jails, mental health facilities. 

4. Georges Vemez/3 California Counties— people not included: people not literally homeless 
(in shelters or "on streets") such as those in SROs, staying with friends, institutionalized, 
etc.; people In "zero tracts/' those census tracts that were not sampled because key 
informants estimated they contained no homeless— if they did, then these people were not 
counted; people staying in battered women's shelters; people staying in abetters specifi- 
cally for youth were not included because no facilities of these types existed in the areas 
studied, not because they were excluded from the sampling frame. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado- people not included: homeless youth; adult homeless not 
using homeless services, such ss people in SROs, crash pads, homes of femily or friends 
(if they do not use souplines). 
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6. Census Bureau/United States— people not included in S-night count: people sleeping in 
vehicles; people in shelters or street sites not identified to the Census Bureau prior to 
S-night; people in abandoned buildings unless they came out and were counted while the 
enumerators were stationed outside the building in the early morning hours (4am • Bam); 
homeless in institutional residential settings such as jails, mental health facilities (although 
people in these settings were enumerated on April 1 in the regular census, they are not 
separately identified as "homeless" and no information will indicate whether they have a 
regular home elsewhere). 

7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA— because of the parallel surveys of jails, mental 
institutions, chemical dependency treatment facilities and conventional dwelling units that 
are part of the overall DC* MADS study, all of the shelter, residential and street locations are 
included as iong as they are in the DC MSA. 

METHODOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON UNDER- OR OVERESTIMATES 
(Including stratification, search procedures, payment) 

1 . Barrett Lee/Nashville— under-represematio n of blocks outside the downtown area; use of 
observation to count but no actual contact or screening of respondents may have resulted 
in missing some homeless people who do not look typically homeless, or may have 
included some people who do "look homeless" but are not. No payment 

2. Peter Rossi/Chicago— stratification plan for prioritizing and selecting blocks led to missing 
most of the blocks that had a virtually certain probability of finding many homeless (called 
"super-blocks" by Rossi), including blocks where homeless people were very unlikely to be 
encountered, and a very low rate of finding homeless people among the people screened 
(1 in 10 compared to approximately 1 in 2 for many other studies). Paid $1 for screener and 
additional $4 for completed interview. Rossi's experience led other studies based on his 
method (Verne*, Dennis) to modify ♦heir stratification and sampling plan. 

3. Martha Bun/Urban United States— because no systematic probability street sample was 
attempted, the study missed all street people who did not use a soup kitchen or a shelter 
during the study period. It also did not go to cities with populations lower than 100,000, or 
to non-MSA areas. Paid $5 for completed interview. 

4. Georges Vernet/3 California Counties— Stratified blocks by high, medium, low and zero 
expectations of finding homeless, based on information from providers, homeless people 
and other key informants; only went to high, medium and low blocks. Actually did second 
street enumeration in different blocks in Alameda County because found that designation 
of low and zero blocks was faulty; found 200 homeless people in these new blocks in 
addition to the 295 homeless identified in the first enumeration. Paid $ i for screener and 
additional $3 for completed interview. 

5. Franklin James/Colorado— used no formal block stratification plan. Used knowledgeable 
people from Coalition for the Homeless to identify places where bon eless people were 
known to sleep. Interviewers/enumerators went to these locations, counted and inter- 
viewed everyone they found. Did not try to assess existence of homeless persons in 
locations not pre-identifted. 

6. Census Bureau/United States— went to pro-identified locations only, so missed homeless 
not at those locations, and were dependent on the cooperation of local informants to 
accurately identify non-shelter locations where homeless would be found (supplemented 
local information with national lists for shelters). Jurisdictions with a population of less than 
50,000 that did not provide any information were not included in S-night. No one deeping 
in vehicles was counted. Enumerators did not go into abandoned buildings, but attempted 
to count people as they came out in the morning, which would result in an uncfercount of 
such persons. Adults and children were enumerated separately, not as family units; 
tabulations will be shown for "adults with children" based on computer links. Supposed to 
interview everyone who was awake; record basic information by observation if not awake 
or if unwilling to answer questions. No payment. 
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7. Michael Dennis/Washington DC MSA— Stratification procedures are designed to oversam- 
ple census blocks with a high expected density of homeless people (based on municipal 
and local expert opinion). People who have been homeless or who have worked with 
homeless people will be used as interviewers to insure sensitivity and to identify people 
who are hiding. All people spending a night in emergency shelters and in open spaces 
between 4~6am have a known and non-zero probability of being sampled. Will pay $10 for 
completed interviews. 

GRID QUESTIONS 

Basics 

A. When was the study done (year, month)? 

B. Who did the study? 
Principal Investigator/Director? 
Organizational Auspices? 

Were interviews contracted out to a survey research organization? If so, which one? 

C. What were the study's purposes; why was it undertaken? 

D. Who conducted the actual interviews (e.g., homeless people, social services staff, trained 
interviewers hired by e survey research organization, etc.)? Did they do the interviews in 
pairs/groups, or alone? 

E. What kind of training did interviewers receive? How *ong did it last? Did it include practice 
interviews? At sites similar to those to be encountered in the survey itself? 

F. What geographical areas were covered (which cities, c rt. v s, states)? 

G. What was the time period of data collection (one night, ov , i week's time, over a month's 
time, what)? How does the time period of data collection relate to the time period the 
estimate covers (e.g., 1 -night or 7-day estimate)? Was it intended as a cross-sectional or 
longitudinal survey? 

Sampling Frame — Locations 

A. What locations were included? 

Overnight/residential institutions 
Shelter-type institutions (shelters, domestic violence shelters, subsidized temporary 
hotel/motel/apartment, e.g.* voucher programs, but not permanent subsidized housing 
such as Section 8, -nd runaway and homeless youth centers) 

Non-shelter institutions (e.g., jails, mental health facilities, detoxification centers, 
quarter-way, half-way and three-quarters-way houses) 

Gray-area institutions- 
Are Single Room Occupancy (SRO) and hotel rooms paid for with the occu- 
pants own resources included (such ss YWCA rooms, residential hotels with 
long-term occupants)? 

Are transitional and permanent housing projects including group homes, SROs, 
0 apartments or other arrangements that serve the once-homeless included? 
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Are long-standing institution* for people displaced by emergency situations 
included, such as facilities for abused and neglected children removed from 
their homes, or "quickie" arrangements for San Francisco's earthquake victims 
included? 

What about hospitals housing "boarder babies"? 

Nonresidential institutions 

Soup kitchens, mobile food vans, drop-in centers, health clinics (others?) 

Non-institutional locations 

For example, streets, perks, transportation depots, sbaiiioned buildings, parked cars, 
parts of highway or public transportation systems, parking garages, railroad boxcars. 
Or, geographical designators, such as blocks? 

Conventions! dwelling units 

To identify and count the "doubled-up" population, however defined. 

B. How was sampling frame developed, and its completeness and accuracy (about estimates 
of size) determined? 

C. How wes selection made from units in sampling frame? 

D. What are the biases present in the study's choice of research sites? (i.e., what parts of the 
homeless population are probably excluded?) 

E. Wes any attempt made to oversample any population (e.g., women, minority populations)? 



Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. How were individuals selected at each site? 

Randomization issues (take all, fixed skip interval, number interviewed dependent 
on size of facility/location, etc., etc.) 

Screening procedures (what criteria were used, if any to determine that a potential 
respondent was really homeless? Wes a potential respondent's financial contribu- 
tion a criterion— e.g., if a respondent paid for a hotel room with own resources, or 
contributed to the rem in a doubled-up situation, was a/he counted as homeless? 
What characteristics would have excluded a potential respondent from the study es 
not homeless?) 

Were the screening procedures validated in any way to assure they selected truly 
homeless people and excluded truly non-homeless people? 

B. How were respondents approached? Who was present (interviewer? escort? what type— off- 
duty police, homeless person, staff of shelter or other agency where interviewing was 
occurring)? 

C. How was the research explained? 

D. Were respondents paid? How much? How was this explsined? 

Did screening or interviewing occur within the hearing of other homeless people, facility 
staff, or someone else? If yes, how might this have affected either agreement to participate 
in the study or answers to particular questions? 4 o 




Finding the "Hidden Homeless" 



One purpose in doing this review of counting methotogies is to understand which homeless 
people ere included, and which are excluded, by particular methodological approaches. In 
filling out this grid, consider the hidden homeless to be anyone who cannot be found by 
surveying the users of shelter-type institutions (see Sampling Frame-Locations-A for types 
of facilities in this category). The hidden homeless, by this criterion, would include homeless 
people who use soup kitchens but not shelters; who use health care services but not shelters; 
who use no services but sleep in the park; people permanently or semi-permdnently "camping 
out" in campgrounds, caves, "squatting" In abandoned buildings; sleeping in cars, vans, trucks 
or abandoned vehicles; "doubled-up" on an emergency basis in other people's homes, or in 
outbuildings such as chicken coops, bams or shacks in rural areas; some people in treatment 
or correctional institutions; people sleeping in sll-night movies, laundromats, under the ber 
after closing time; and so on. 

Study methodologies may make no attempt to locate or interview the hidden homeless; 
most studies have mode some attempt to include some part of this population, using a strategy 
that combines selection of sites and selection of individuals. Please describe what part, if arty, 
of the non-sheltered homeless population your study tried to reach, and how your study did so. 

Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

A. Were any used? If not, why not? 

B. Describe those used. Please include mathematical expressions/formulae. 

C. Were any CORRECTIONS made for possible duplicate counting due to: (1) use of more than 
one type of facility (e.g., soup kitchen end shelter, shelter and health); (2) use of more than 
one facility of a type (e.g., eats at two different soup kitchens in a day); (3) use of one or more 
types of facilities although found and interviewed "on the street" Describe them, and their 
effects on the final count, if possible. If not could you make these corrections (did your 
procedures yield the information to make such corrections)? 

D. Were any CORRECTIONS made for non-response, of facilities (refusal to ellow clients to be 
interviewed) or individuals. Describe them, and their effects on the final count If not could 
you make these corrections (did your procedures yield the information to make such 
corrections)? 

E. Was any adjustment made for. frequency of use over a period of more than one day (e.g., the 
Urban Institute's 7-day adjustment). Describe the adjustment and its effect on the final count. 
If not could you make these adjustments (did your procedures yield the information to make 
such adjustments)? 

F. Did you make any other adjustments or corrections? Please describe. 

G. What are the probable effects of weighting procedures, corrections and adjustments on the 
proportion of the homeless likely to be included in the final estimates? 

H. How were accompanying children dealt with, in the interviews/data collection and in the 
counts? 

I. To what universe, if any, is sample generalizable? What population or subpopulations are 
estimated? Could standard errors be computed? Were they computed, o* was any other 
estimation of variance computed? What were the results? 

J. Please describe any special estimating techniques, if you used them (such as capture- 
recapture). 
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NASHVILLE ENUMERATION PROJECT 
responses prepared by Barrett Laa 

Basics 

A. Beginning in December 1983, enumerations have been conducted twice a year, on or 
about June 20 and December 20. (There are two exceptions to this rule: no enumerations 
were conducted in December 1984 or June 1985.) Through June 1990, 12 enumerations 
have been completed. 

B. Organizational sponsorship is provided by the Nashville Coalition for the Homeless (NCH), 
an umbrella organization comprised of approximately 60 public- and private-sector 
servfeeproviding agencies. Barrett Lee, formerly of Vanderbitt University, directed the 
enumeration project during its first four years and remained an active participant through 
the December 1989 count In recent years, a full-time NCH staff member has assumed the 
role of director. 

C. The reason for conducting the first enumeration was to produce descriptive demographic 
data that could be used in support of a grant proposal to improve the quality of local 
health-care facilities and services for the homeless. Since that time, NCH's desire to obtain 
up-to-date information on the size and composition of the homeless pc; jlation has been 
the principal motivation. 

D. Enumerations are conducted on a volunteer basis by NCH members, many of them 
street-level service providers in "real life." Five to eight teams, consisting of two to four 
persons each, carry out the street portion of the count while five other people contact 
informants at shelters, missions, and similar facilities. (Most of the informants are also NCH 
members.) Altogether, 40-50 individuals are involved in data collection activities per 
enumeration. Former!/ homeless persons have served as guides to the street cour .earns 
a couple of times, with no appreciable effect on the results. 

E. A 90-minute training session and organizational meeting is held before each enumeration. 
Originally, these sessions were longer, but most volunteers for recent enumerations have 
been veterans of earlier ones. Members of the street count teams are reminded about 
acceptable visual cues (used in determining if someone is homeless), procedures to 
minimize double counting (see below), safety measures, and bureaucratic details (such as 
how to fill out the enumeration form correctly). No instruction is given in interviewing 
techniques since the enumerators rely exclusively on direct observations, taken in as 
unobtrusive a manner as possible. 

F. Nashville, Tennessee. 

G. Each enumeration is conducted during the time period to which its estimates of population 
size and composition pertain: a single night in June or December. The street count takes 
place between 3:30 and 5:30 AM, and the tallies kept by shelter informants refer to the 
same night. In short, the design of the enumeration yields "snapshots" or point estimates 
rather than cumulative totals. 




Sampling Frame— Locations 

A. The enumerations cover shelters and missions for the homeless, domestic violence 
centers, youth centers, vouchered motel rooms, jails, detoxification programs, mental 
health facilities, and transient rooms in SRO hotels. All manner of outdoor and nonmstitu- 
tional sleeping sites in e 180-block downtown area are also included; this is the study zone 
scoured by the street count teams. One team is usually assigned to sites falling outside the 
downtown area but occasionally occupied by the homeless, such as abandoned buildings 
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on Music Row, hospital waiting rooms, and some of the city's larger parks. Excluded from 
coverage are soup kitchens and other nonresidential institutions (which have many 
non-homeless clients) and conventional dwelling units. 

B. Informant reports and field methods were used to set the boundaries of the downtown 
study zone, which continues to have the highest concentration of homeless people in the 
city. The list of institutional settings and of sites outside the study zone is periodically 
updated by NCH members, sen/ice providers, the police, and other informants. 

C. E. Not applicable; enumeration (complete count) rather than sample survey design. 

D. Homeless persons Hi noninstitutional sites outside the downtown study zone are probably 
undercounted, and those staying temporarily with friends or relatives (the "doubled up") 
are missed completely. 

Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. Except in rare instances, no verbal contact is made with enumeration subjects. (Many are 
sleeping when they are counted.) Enumerators decide if a person in a noninstitutional 
location is homeless on the basis of visual cues (bundled belongings, ilffrtting clothing, 
weathered facial appearance, etc.) and personal knowledge (if the person is recognized by 
one of the enumerators as a social service client, periodic shelter dweller, etc.). Informants 
at institutional settings with mixed clienteles are instructed to count only those people who 
would be without a place to live if discharged the next day. 

B. Typically, two members of a street count team move close enough to a subject to be able 
to observe his/her sex, race, and approximate age (coded in three categories). The policy 
followed throughout the life of the project has been not to enlist the assistance of security 
personnel or to permit interested parties (e.g., the media) to accompany enumerators. 

C. D., E. Not applicable. 

Finding the Hidden Homeless 

The street count portion of each enumeration focuses on homeless people sleeping 
outdoors and in shanties (along the riverbank), eutomobilies, railroad boxcars, abandoned 
buildings, alleys, bus depots, sll-night coffee shops, hospital waiting rooms, the jail (drunk tank), 
parks, end public office buildings (post office lobby, courthouse, etc.). This effort is confined 
primarily to the downtown study zone. 

Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

A., B. Not applicable. 

C. The following steps have been taken to minimize the risk of double counting or to correct 
for its occurrence: 1) the enumeration covers e nighttime period, when the homeless 
population is relatively immobile, 2) the street count is conducted in the early morning 
hours, before clients are permitted to leave shelters and other institutional settings, 3) 
street count teams are assigned to separate, non-overlapping geographic districts, 4) the 
time end place of each observation taken during the street count (as well as the 
demographic characteristics of the person(s) observed) are recorded on an enumeration 
form, and 5) the information from all such forms is later compared to determine if anyone 
has been counted in two or more districts; if so, appropriate deductions are mede. 



D., E., F., G., J. Not applicable. 
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H. Children have been included in every enumeration. 

I. The goal of the enumeration project—although never fully achieved— is to count the total 
population of homeless people in Nashville. Results are presented as lower-bound esti- 
mates, with explicit recognition that "dou Wed-up" individuals end some outdoor sleepers 
(especially those outside the downtown study zone) have been omitted. The data can be 
broken down by sex, race, age, and location. 

1985/1986 CHICAGO STUDY 
responses prepared by Peter Rossi 



Basics 

A. Study was undertaken over the period June 1985 through August 1986. Field work took 
place at two points: September 1985 and February 1986, each being e separate survey. 

B. PI was Peter H. Rossi, Co-PI was Gene A. Fisher. Grants were received from Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, Pew Memorial Trust and the Illinois Dept of Public Aid. The first 2 
grants were given to UMass, SADRI, and the third to NORC. Subcontract for data collection 
given to NORC. 

C. Purpose of the study was to test out methods for estimating the size and composition of the 
homeless population of urban areas. The hope was that a method could be devised which 
could be used in each of the cities in which the foundations had established medical clinics 
for the homeless in order to establish the extent to which those clinics » /ere reaching then- 
target populations. 

D. Interviews conducted by interviewers hired and trained by NORC. Pairs of interviewers 
accompanied by off-duty policemen. 

E. Training accomplished by NORC. I believe each interviewer participated in e training 
session lasting a few days. Contact Sarah Be end Mary Utne O'Brien for details on training. 

F. The survey covered the city of Chicago. 

G. Each of the surveys was conducted over e two week period, each day's operation was a 
sub-sample of the total sample. Interviewers alternated between shelter sample end street 
sample, the former taking place after the shelter had filled up (usually around 10 PM). 
Street samples were undertaken between 1 AM and 6 AM. 



Sampling Frame 

A. Each survey consisted of two complementary samples: 

1. Shelter sample: Exhaustive list of shelters were sampled with probability 
proportionate to shelter capacity. Within sampled shelters, rosters of 
residents were obtained and names sampled systematically. Specialized 
shelters — detox, battered women, juveniles, excluded from shelter universe. 
No jails, hospitals, etc. included. No SROs included. 

• 

2. Block semple: Census blocks for Chicago stratified by expected number of 
homeless to be found on the block, based on information furnished by police 

0 precinct community relations officers. Density stwta sampled with ratios 
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proportionate to expected homeless density. On blocks so chosen, Interview- 
ers systematically swept all places on blocks interviewing ell persons encoun- 
tered, screening for homefessness and interviewing ell positives. Interviewers 
were to enter each structure on the block, stopping only when confronted by 
locked door. 

B. Shelter sampling frame developed with welfare agencies, advocate groups, and using 
snowball. Final list circulated among knowledgeable persons for correction. 

Block stratification accomplished by police given maps of their precincts and asked to classify 
all blocks into three density strata. 

C. Random selection of shelters and blocks within strata. 

D. Biases depend on what you consider to be the proper definition of homefessness. Our 
sample did not cover persons doubled up, in SROs or other inexpensive housing, in jails, 
mental institutions, etc. It did cover persons sleeping in cars, abandoned buildings, 
boxcars, etc as long as interviewers could enter the places in question. 

E. No oversampling. 
Respondent Selection 

A. Shelter respondents selected systematically from rosters. 

Street respondent selected by screening ell persons encountered with persons designated 
as homeless if on that evening they did not rent or own a conventional dwelling unit or had 
free access to such places. 

In addition, we asked the interviewers to classify each person encountered whether they 
considered them to be homeless or not This opinion was taken into account in producing 
an alternative estimate. 

B, C. D. In shelters, selected respondents were approached by interviewers, offered e $5 

payment end drawn aside to e relatively private spot in the shelter for interviewing. 

On the streets, ell persons encountered were offered $1 for answering the screener and 
additional $4 for answering the full questionnaire. Screening interviews took place on the spot 
in the presence of eny others. Full interviewing took piece on the spot with interviewers 
attempting to drew respondents aside. 

Both street end shelter respondents were asked to participate in a survey on how 
Chicagosns were living. 

Hidden Homeless 

The street sample attempted to find the homeless where they were located. However, 
persons living in conventional dwelling units or in pieces behind locked doors were not 
reeched, because we did not believe it would be ethical to do otherwise. 

Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

Note met we computed several estimates as shown in Chapter 3 of Down and Out in America: 
Estimates based on eech survey 

Estimates based on corrections for un-enume rated segments, such as homeless in jail, 
hospital, detox, etc. 
Point prevalence end annual prevalence estimates 



o 
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A, B. Weighting was by conventional methods. See Appendix of Down and Out for details. 
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C. We obtained names and SSNs. Duplicates were weeded out by checking for duplicate 
SSNs and names. 

D. Nonresponse corrections made for nonresponse to screeners, assuming nonres ponders 
divided homeless-to-domiciled proportion found among the responders. 

E. F. No correction was made for frequency of use, although alternative size estimates were 

computed taking into account estimates of the homeless to be found in temporarily in 
conventional dus based on respondent retrospective accounts of lest week's sleeping 
patterns. We used these to estimste homeless in jails, hospitals, temporarily in conven- 
tional dwelling units. 

G. Adjustments in making alternate estimates (presented in Chapter 3 of Down and Out) 
increased estimates from around 2300 to 2700. The effects of adjustments were to 
increase the size estimates as shown above. 

H. Accompanying children were enumerated and added into estimates as separate category. 

I. Universe is City of Chicago. Standard errors (SE's) were computed. See Appendix B of 
Down and Out. 

J. Because we had two surveys and identifiers we also made estimates based on capture- 
recapture methodology. However, the SEs on the estimates were much larger than SEs 
based on each of the separate surveys treated as cross sections. The computations are 
shown in Appendix to Down and Out. 

URBAN INSTITUTE 1987 STUDY 
responses prepared by Martha R. Burt 



Basics 

A. When was the study done (year, month)? March 1987 

B. Who did the study? 

Principal Investigator/Director? Martha R. Burt 

Organizational Auspices? Urban Institute, under contract to USD A, Food and Nutrition 
Service. 

Were interviews contracted out to a survey research organization? If so, which one? 

Yes, for the interviews with homeless people— Research Triangle Institute. Interviews 
with service providers were done by Urban Institute employees. 

C. What were the study's purpotos; why was it undertaken? 

Official reason: To evaluate the impact of a piece of legislation, the Prepared Meals 
Provision, that enabled homeless people to exchange food stamps for prepared meats in soup 
kitchens and shelters. Unofficial reason: To get good national estimates of characteristics and 
needs of the homeless population. 

D Who conducted the actual interviews (e.g., homeless people, social services staff, trained 
interviewers hired by a survey research organization, etc,)? Did they do the interviews in 
q pairs/groups, or alone? 
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Trained interviewers hired by RT1. Except in one city, they went to the facility in pairs, and 
did the templing and screening in pairs. The interview itself was conducted with one 
interviewer interviewing one client. 

E. What kind of training did interviewers receive? How long did it last? Did it include practice 
interviews? At sites similar to those to be encountered in the survey itself? 

Interviewers received two days of training in the use of this particular instrument. They 
practiced conducting the interview with each other, end received extensive drilling and practice 
on the screener and on the food recall portion of the interview. They did not do practice 
interviews at service delivery sites. Basic training in interviewing was assumed, as they were all 
experienced survey interviewers frequently used by RTi in the pest. Some, in particular cities 
(e.g., Chicago), had worked on other homeless studies. 

F. What geographical ereas were covered (which cities, counties, states)? 

All soup kitchens and shelters within the city limits of the 20 cities in our sample (New York, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit Chicago, Houston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Clevelend, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Jose, St. Louis, Seattle, Bridgeport CT, Reno NV, Madison 
Wl, Waco TX, Winston-Salem NC). 

G. *Vhat was the time period of data collection (one night over a week's time, over a month's 
time, what)? How does the time period of data collection relate to the time period the 
estimate covers (e.g., 1 -night or 7-day estimate)? Was it intended as a crosssectional or 
longitudinal survey? 

Cross-sectional study. Data collection took place during the month of March 1987, but for 
only one session at each location. There is no relation between the period of data collection and 
the period of estimate. 

Sampling Frame— Locations 

A. What locations were included? 

Ail soup kitchens and shelters within the city limits of sampled cities that served at least 10 
adults, if shelters, or at least 15 adults at their largest meal, if soup kitchens. 

Overnight/residential institutions 

Shelter-type institutions (shelters, domestic violence shelters, subsidized temporary 
hoteVmotel/epartment e.g., voucher programs,but not permanent subsidized housing 
such as Section 8, runaway and homeless youth centers) 

All shelters for the homeless, all domestic violence shelters, subsidized temporary 
voucher programs run by the dty in New York and Philadelphia, were In the sampling 
frame. In addition, private programs that offered vouchers to hotels or apartments were 
in the frame. We later cheeked with all other cities to see if there were government 
voucher programs we missed. Four dues-Los Angeles* Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh—had such programs In March 1987. We determined that we had missed about 
60 single men in Los Angeles and about 300-350 households with children in Chicago 
(192) and in the strata represented by Cleveland (10) end Pittsburgh (104). 

We did not go to runaway/homeless youth shelters. 

Non-shelter institutions (e.g., jails, mental health facilities, detoxification corners, 
quarter-way, half-way and three-quarters-way houses) 
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Not in sampling frame. 



Gray-area institutions— 

Are Single Room Occupancy (SRO) and hotel rooms paid for with the occupant's 
own resources included (such as YWCA rooms, residential hotels with long-term 
occupants)? 

The shelter components of these places were in our semple (e.g., if the local Y 
had a floor set aside for homeless, or a hof ' accepted vouchers, we interviewed 
the homeiess/vouchered people. We exck*. J self-pay individuals.) 

In Philadelphia, where the city contracted with many board and care homes to 
house homeless people, we did go to these pieces, and interviewed only those 
people who were housed under these city contracts for the homeless. In New 
York we did the seme for city-psid homeless families in hotels. 

Are transitional and permanent housing projects including group homes, SROs, 
apartments or other arrangements that serve the once-homeless included? 

No, but there weren't msny of them in existence when we did the study. 

Are long-standing institutions for people displaced by emergency situations 
included, such ss facilities for abused end neglected children removed from their 
homes, or "quickie" arrangements for San Francisco's earthquake victims? 

No. 

What about hospitals housing "boarder babies"? 
No. 

Non- residential institutions 

Soup kitchens, mobile food vans, drop-in centers, health clinics (others?) 

All soup kitchens or feeding programs of eny kind were included ss long ss they were 
within the city limits. Drop-in centers, health centers or other non-residential institutions 
were not included unless they served a regular meal to anyone who wanted to come. 

Non-institutional locations 

Streets, parks, transportation depots, abandoned buildings, parked cars, parts of 
highway or public transportation systems, parking gsrages, railroad boxcars, or, 
geographical designators, such as blocks? 

No, not in the probability part of the survey. We did go to five of these places in each 
city, identified by local providers and police, where we interviewed a small non-random 
sample of homeless people. This part of the data collection is not included in the data 
on which our estimates of population size are based. But since only 32 percent of the 
homeless identified in these congregating sites had not used e soup kitchen or shelter 
within the past week, we did gain some idea of how well our "service user" frame 
captured the entire homeless population. 

Conventional dwelling units 

0 To identify and count the "doubted-up" population, however defined. 
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No, except for those few apartment programs where an agency maintained the 
apartments for horr.stsii people, and placed different homeless people and families in 
them as the need arose. Sampling was done from a roster supplied by the agency 
issuing the voucher or permission to stay in these apartments, not by going door to 
door 

B. How was sampling frame developed, end its completeness and accuracy (about estimates 
of size) determined? 

We first obtained lists of soup kitchens and shelters from any agency in town that had 
them— Coalitions for the Homeless or Committees on Hunger, Departments of Human Services 
(by whatever name) etc. We then called every program to verify its existence, address and 
whether within city limits, clientele (whether they served the homeless), size (number of beds, 
or average number of people served at biggest meal), days and times open, proportion of 
clientele homeless (for soup kitchens). Providers were also read the entire list of soup kitchens 
and shelters for their city and asked whether any were missing. This procedure eliminated 
programs outside the city limits, those that did not serve the homeless, those that had gone out 
of business, those that had too few adults for our sampling procedures (we wanted 5 
completed interviews from each location), and those that were duplicates with another 
program on our list by another name. This procedure also Identified double programs— usually 
a shelter that fed Its own residents, but that also operated a soup kitchen that served 
non-residents for at least one meal. These set-ups were counted as two programs. Finally, 
Urban institute staff conducted in-person provider interviews with the directors of esch 
program. In the course of setting up these interviews e few remaining programs were 
eliminated as out of scope, and a few additional programs were identified and added to our lists 
(as when one agency operated several programs and we had not known about one or more, or 
when a new program had opened within the past nwnth or two). 

C. How was selection made from units in sampling frame? 

The universe of soup kitchens end shelters were stratified by type (soup kitchen, shelter 
with meets, shelter without meals) and by size (under 26, 26 to 100, over 100). Selection was 
made randomly with probabilities proportions! to size within strata, to till a sample size of 400. 
Backup sampling was done at the same time. 

D. What are the biases present in the study's choice of research sites? (i.e., what parts of the 
homeless population are probably excluded?) 

We did not interview anyone who did not use either soup kitchens or shelters. 

E. Was any attempt made to oversample any population (e.g., women, mir. populations)? 

No. 



Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. How were individuals selected at each she? 

Randomization issues (take atl, fixed skip interval, number interviewed dependent on 
size of facility/location, etc., etc.) 

Interviewers had a target of 5 completed interviews for each she. Screener target 
numbers were set depending on whether the facility was a shelter (all expected to be 
homeless) or a soup kitchen (65 percent expected to be homeless). After ascertaining 
from the provider the number of people expected at the site, the interviewers 
0 calculated the skip interval and used a random number table to select the first person 
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to be screened. Facility titers were randomly selected using s random start and fixed 
skip interval, through one of several techniques aa appropriate to the setting* from 
individuals as they passed through a meal line, e layout of tables and chairs in the 
seating area of a meal program, a roster of shelter users, or a layout of shelter beds. 
Interviews usually took place at a meal time, after the respondent had eaten; in shelters 
without meals most interviewing took place in the evening. Completed interviews were 
obtained from 97 percent of persons identified as homeless, oil of whom were paid 
$5.00 for participation. In soup kitchens, only 57 percent of screened individuals were 
identified as homeless. These procedures yielded a sample of 1704 individuals. 

Screening procedures (what criteria were used, if any to determine that a potential 
respondent was realty homeless? Was s potential respondent's financial contribution a 
criterion— e.g., if a respondent paid for a hotel room with own resources, or contributed 
to the rent in a doubled-up situation, was a/he counted as homeless? What character, 
istics would have excluded a potential respondent from the study as not homeless?) 

Respondents were first screened for homelessness. Respondents were classified as 
homeless if: 1) they said they did not have a home or a permanent place to live; 2) they 
said they did have e home or permanent place, but that place was (a) a shelter or 
hotel/motel paid for by "homeless'' vouchers or other pay arrangements, (b) an 
outdoor or indoor space not meant for habitation, (c) the home of a relative or friend 
with vtriiom they did not have a regular arrangement to stay for five or more days e 
week. 

Were the screening procedures validated in eny way to assure they selected truly 
homeless people and excluded truly non-homeless people? 

No verification was obtained for their responses, either from agency records or from 
other people. 

B. How were respondents approached? Who was prese.it (interviewer? escort?) 

Usually, one interviewer of a pair counted and identified a potential respondent for 
screening. The other interviewer approached, asked permission to ask s few questions, and 
then administered the screening questions. These were usually answered in the presence of 
other people on the meal line, or in the room if it was a shelter environment No escorts were 
used. 

C. How was the research explained? 

The research was explained as an interview to learn about homeless people, where they 
went for services, what they ate and where they were able to get food, and some simple 
information about themselves. 

D. Were they peid? How much? Kc<w was this explained? 

All respondents were paid $5.00 for their time. This was explained at the same time es 
permission to conduct the interview was obtained, after the scree ner identified an eligible (i.e., 
homeless) person. 

E. Did screening or interviewing occur within the hearing of other homeless people, facility 
staff, or someone else? If yes, how might this have affected either agreement to participate 
in the study or answers to particular questions? 

Yes, for screener. Usually not for the interview itself. I don't know how answers might have 
been effected. 



Finding the "Hidden Homeless" 



We interviewed people in soup kitchens. Twenty-nine percent of aft respondents used only 
soup kitchens, not shelters, over the 7-day period prior to the interview, and would thus count 
in the "street" or "hidden" part of the homeless population. 

In addition, our weighting procedures included an adjustment for frequency of use over 
the 7-day period preceding the interview. This adjustment had the effect of multiplying the 
infrequent service users more man the frequent users. Since infrequent users would be more 
likely to be "hidden" on eny given one-night count— that is, to be somewhere other than in a 
shelter— our weighting procedures also statistically Included" additional "hidden" homeless. 
The adjustment for frequency of use increased the population estimate by 76 percent— from 
1 10,000 to 194,000. We do not however, have any probability-based way of identifying and 
estimating the size of the homeless population mat do not use either soup kitchens or shelters. 



Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

A. Were any used? If not, why not? 

B. Describe those used. Please include mathematical expressions/formulae. 

Weighting procedures were applied to each record. Final weights included the follow- 
ing components: 1) selection of cities from city strata; 2) selection of providers within 
cities and provider strata; 3) adjustment for provider nonresponse; 4) selection of 
individuals from all facility users (after ecreen'ng); 5) adjustment for individual 
ref usal/nonresponse; 6) adjustment for frequency of use; 7) realignment for homeless 
who use both soup kitchens and shelters (unduplicating). These weighting procedures 
resulted in an estimate of 194,000 adults In cities over 100,000 who used soup kitchens 
and shelters during any given week in March 1987. 

Alt formulae given below. 

The standard error for this estimate is 41,800, yielding a 95 percent confidence interval 
of ± 81,900. 

Ten percent of these adults indicated in their interview responses that they had children 
with them; analysis indicated 34,700 children, with a 95 percent confidence interval of 
± 647. Less than half of one percent of the respondents in our study were under 18, 
since the facilities we sampled tended to discourage or refuse service to unaccompa- 
nied minors if they were aware of their age. Thus the runaway/homeless youth part of 
the homeless population is missing from our study sample. 

C. Were any CORRECTIONS made for possible duplicate counting due to: (1) use of more 
than one type of facility (e.g., soup kitchen and shelter, shelter and health); (2) use of more 
then one facility of a type (e.g., eats at two different soup kitchens in a day); (3) use of one 
or more types of facilities although found and interviewed "on the street" Describe them, 
and their effects on the final count If possible. If not could you make these corrections (did 
your procedures yield the information to make such corrections)? 

Yes to 1; No to 2; 3 is irrelevant. We decided we could not do 2 on a per-person basis, 
because we could not assign a unique number to each individual. We did, however, make an 
overall assessment of the probable overestimate due to usage of more than one soup kitchen 
in a day— had we been able to do this on an individual basis, the size of the estimate would have 
been reduced by 5.3 percent. 
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D. Were any CORRECTIONS made for non-response, of facilities (refusal to allow clients to be 
interviewed) or individuals. Describe them, and their effects on the final count. If not could 
you make these corrections (did your procedures yield the information to make such 
corrections)? 

Yes, see above. 

E. Was any adjustment made for frequency of usa over a period of more than one day (e.g., 
Ul's 7-day adjustment). Describe, and its effect on the final count if not could you make 
these adjustments (did your procedures yield the information to make such adjustments)? 

Yes. see above. 

F. Did you make any other adjustments or corrections? Pleese describe. 
No. 

F1. Formulas. 

Let C(h + ) be the total persons in poverty in noncertainty stratum h and Cn ( + + ) be the 
total count of people in poverty over all noncertainty strata (excluding New York City 
boroughs). The first-stage sample allocation to stratum h was calculated as: 

n(h) - 14C(h + )/Cn(++) (1) 

and rounded to the nearest integer. 

With this approach, the first-stage probability of selection of city i from stratum h can be 
expressed as; 

p,(hi) - n(h)C(hi)/C(h + ) (2) 

New York City was handled separately. Two of New York City's four boroughs with 
populations exceeding 1,000,000 were selected with probability proportional to their number 
of people in poverty. For the two New York City selections, the probability of selection was: 



In the 12 cities where the optimum number of providers for our sample was equal to or 
greater than the number of providers in the city, all providers were included. Hence their 
probability of inclusion was 1 and their second stage weight was 1. 

For 9 cities sampling of providers was necessary. Within each of these 9 cities, separate 
sampling/weighting classes of providers were created for small, medium and large soup 
kitchens, shelters without meals and shelters with meals. The second-stage sample of 
shefter/meel sites was selected with probability proportional to the measure of size described 
above. Let S(hrfj) be the measure of sice of provider j of provider type f within sample city hi and 
r-(hif) be the provider 1 ssmpte site selected from efty hi. Then within sample city hi, each 
i mple provider had conditional probability P 2 i, (hifj) of selection where: 

PjMhifj) - m(hif) S(hNj) / S(hif + ) (4) 

if fewer then m(hif) type f providers exist within each site, than all of type f providers in thst 
sample city were included with probability of selection equal to one. The conditional second- 
stage weight is calculated as: 



p,(12i) - 2C(12i)/C(12 + ) 



(3) 



W,l t (hrfj) - 1/|P,l,(hrfj)l 
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Except for adjustments to reflect differential frequency of using providers and the multiplicity 
associated with differing use of soup kitchens and shelters, the conditional third-stage 
probability of selection of person k within shelter j of provider type f of city hi may be expressed 

as: 



P 3 l,(hifjk) - r(hifj)/R(hifj) (6) 
where 

r(hifj) is the sample size selected from the hij-th type f provider and 
R(hHj) is the total population size associated with the hij-th type provider. 

Nonresponse rates were calculated at both the scree ner and survey stages and the 
non-response adjustment was the inverse of the combined nonresponse rates. The weights of 
all the responding homeless persons were summed with the weights of all the nonresponding 
homeless persons and men divided by the weights of all the responding homeless persons. 
This weighting class response adjustment was then applied to each respondent weight in the 
weighting class. For the whole sample, the average nonresponse adjustment was 1.12 
reflecting an overall response rate among homeless respondents of 89 percent (100/1 12). 

The adjustment for differential frequency of provider use was accomplished by multiplying 
the product of the earlier stage weights by the inverse of the proportion of the time the 
respondent used shelters during the preceding week for those interviewed at shelters. This 
information was taken from the individual interview in Interview Question H3.a. The adjustment 

is: 

U. h - 7/(H3.a) (7) 

The following assumption about soup kitchen use was made: Let d » the number of days 
per week the soup kitchen is open. If a respondent is interviewed at a particular soup kitchen, 
it is assumed that he or she eats at that soup kitchen every day it is open, provided that the 
number of days he or she reports eating at soup kitchens (Interview Question HI 1.e) is less than 
or equal to d (this was the case about two thirds of the time). If H1 1. a is less then or equal to 
d, the conditional probability of being selected, given that the soup kitchen is sampled on the 
specified day is (HILaVd and the appropriate adjustment to the basic sampling weight is: 

U, k » d/(H1 La) when H1 1.a is less than or equal to d (8) 



If H1 1 .a is greater than d, then the respondent must eat H1 1.a - d days at other soup kitchens. 
Therefore, there is a higher probability of this individual being included in the sample, given that 
S/he could have been interviewed elsewhere at other soup kitchens. Let S equal the sum of the 
measures of size of all the sampled soup kitchens in a given city, divided by the sum of the 
measures of size of both sampled and nonsampied soup kitchens in that city. Let D equal the 
number of days open (in total) for all of the sample soup kitchens and d equal the number of 
days open for the soup kitchen at which the respondent waa interviewed. Then the additional 
probability of selection can be approximated by S(H1 1.a - d)/(D - d) and the total adjustment to 
the probability of selection is 1 + S(H11.a - d)/(D - d). The inverse of this term 

U, k . • 1 / (1 + S(H1 1 ^ • d)/(0 - d)J when H1 l.a exceeds d (9) 
constitutes the factor by which the basic sampling weight is adjusted. 

Of the respondents interviewed at soup kitchens, U rt was calculated for 62 percent while U fk . 
was calculated for the remaining 38 percent Using the unweighted values from the sample, the 
average values of U ih .U, k end U, k . are 2.01, 1 .69 end .94, respectively fore combined frequency 
of use adjustment of 1.88 overall. 
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We have two distinct consistent estimates of the homeless population that uses both; the 
sum of the weights of the homeless who were interviewed at soup kitchens but also use 
shelters and the sum of the weights of the ho meless interviewed at shelters who also use soup 
kitchens. We used the weighted average of these two estimates to make this final realignment 
for users of both types of providers. We have chosen weights that reflect their relative sample 
sizes. 

Let n,„ - number of respondents interviewed at soup kitchens, and 
n. h = number of respondents interviewed at shelters. Then: 

P.* - / (n, k + n, h ) 

P.h ■» n, h / (n M + n,„) 

where p, h end p rt sum to one. 

G. What are the probable effects of weighting procedures, corrections and adjustments on 
the proportion of the homeless likely to be included in the final estimates? 

My guess is that we have included between 65 and 85 percent of the homeless after ell 
weighting procedures were done. This is besed on learning, from the screening procedures to 
obtain our small sample of non-service users, that only 30 percent of the homeless people 
approached on the street had not used e soup kitchen or shelter within the previous 7 days. The 
upper bound comes from a similar procedures followed by Farr, Koegel and Bumam (1986) for 
Los Angeles, where only 15 percent of homeless people interviewed in congregating sites had 
not used a soup kitchen or shelter within the previous month. 



(10) 
(11) 



THE POPULATION ESTIMATE: ISSUES AND LIMITATIONS 

Throughout, this presentation of weighting has mentioned different adjustments and 
realignments of the weights, each of which has an effect on the final weight Here we 
summarize the effects of the adjustments we made. We also present the likely or estimated 
effects of adjustments we did not make. In this tatter category are placed the results of 
weighting techniques or approaches about which reasonable statisticians may differ. We have 
made the calculations, and present the results so that readers may draw their own conclusions 
about the appropriateness and importance of each potential adjustment 



Adjustments We DM Make, and Their Effects 

Frequency of Use Adjustment This adjustment takes account of how often individuals use 
soup kitchens and shelters. It gives less weight to frequent users and more weight to infrequent 
users, on the grounds that the frequent users had a higher probability of selection for our 
sample and infrequent users had a lower probability of selection. The population estimate 
without the frequency of use adjustment is 1 10,334. With the frequency of use adjustment the 
population estimate is 184,017. Thus the frequency of use adjustment produces an increase in 
the population estimate of 83,683, which is a 75.8 percent increase over the estimate without 
the frequency of use adjustment. 

Realignment for Those Who Use Both Soup Kitchens and Shelters, The final estimate of 
homeless persons who use both soup kitchens and shelters is 74420. This estimate is roughly 
half of what it would have been had we not realigned the weights to account for the fact that 
people who used both types of facilities had twice the probability of selection as those who 
only used one type of facility. Without this realignment the population estimate would have 
been 272,868; with the realignment it is 194,017. Thus the population estimate for homeless 
0 adult* would have been 78351 higher without this realignment. 
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To summarize: 
Frequency of use adjustment 

Realignment for those who use both 
bo up kitchens and shelters 



—decreases estimate by 



—increases estimate by 



78.851 



83,683 



Basic estimate 

Estimate without frequency 
of use adjustment 

Estimate with frequency of 
use adjustment but before 
realigning for those who use 
both soup kitchens and shel- 
ters 



Adjustment 



Estimate 

194,017 



Standard Error of 
the Estimate 

41,784 



Confidence Interval 

+ 81,893 



110,334 



17,619 



+ 34^34 



272,868 



56,266 



+ 11031 



Adjustments We Did Not Make, and Their Effects 

Reduce Reno Weights. We adjusted the weights of soup kitchen users in Reno, as described 
above, in oil of our analyses of data describing the homeless population. The argument could 
be made that the total population estimate should also be reduced, using the imputed weights 
for Reno rather than the unimputed weights. Were one to make this change, the size of the 
population estimate would be reduced by 19,786, or 10.2 percent 

Adjust for Multiple Soup Kitchen Use Within e Day. As described above, some people ate 
more meals in soup kitchens than were served by the soup kitchen where we found them, 
implying that they might have had additional chances at selection into the sample when they 
were eating at other soup kitchens. K one adjusted for this multiplicity effect the size of the 
population estimate would be reduced by about 9,013, or 5.3 percent. 

Use Skip interval Rather then Estimate-to-Screener Ratio. As described above, we used the 
ratio of provider estimate of population size to the number of screeners attempted in 
calculating our third-stage weight component. If we had used the skip interval, we would have 
achieved a smaller overall population estimate, by about 18,398, which is 9.5 percent of the 
final estimate of 194,017. 

Add Homeless Users of Voucher Programs. If we add the people missed because some 
voucher programs were omitted from the sampling frame in some cities, we would increase the 
population by approximately 300400. Of these, approximately 60 ere single men in Los 
Angeles, and 300-350 are homeless households with children in Chicago (192) and in the strata 
represented by Cleveland (10) and Pittsburgh (104). 

To summarize: 

Adjustments that would reduce the size of the estimates: 

Reduce Reno weights down by 19,786 (10.2%) 

Adjust for multiple soup 

kitchen use wHhin a day down by 9,013 ( 5.3%) 

Use skip interval instead of 
provider estimate divided by 

screeners attempted down by 18,398 ( 9.5%) 

Adjustment that would increase the size of the estimates: 
Add population of omitted 

voucher programs up by approximately 400 ( 0.0%) 
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Reduce Reno weights down by 19786 (102%) 

Net effects of adjustments 

not made down by 43,197 (22.3%) 

H. How were accompanying children dealt with, in the interviews/data collection and in the 
counts? 

Adults were asked if they had children with them, end if so, how meny. Our estimate of the 
number of homeless accompanied children (not runaways) came from these answers. Ten 
percent of adults had an average of 2.1 children with them, for a total estimated 34,653 children, 
± 647. 

I. To what universe, if any, is sample generalizable? What population or subpopulations are 
estimated? Could standard errors be computed? Were they computed, or was any other 
estimation of variance computed? What were the results? 

Adults homeless users of soup kitchens or shelters in U.S. cities of 100,000 or over (1984 
population). Estimates also given separately for users of shelters only, soup kitchens only and 
both soup kitchens and shelters, for adults and children separately, end for 1-day and 7-day 
estimates. Standard errors were computed, and are given above. 

J. Please describe any special estimating ted" iiques, if you used them (such as capture- 
recapture). 

None. 

RAND'S 1987 SURVEY OF HOMELESS IN 3 CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 
responses prepared by M. Audrey Bumam 

Basics 

A. The project was conducted June 1987- February 88. Enumerations and surveys of 
homeless individuate were conducted the week of September 15, 1887 in Orange County, 
the week of October 19, 1987 in Yolo County, and the week of October 25, 1987 in Alameda 
County. A second enumeration of Alameda County, which did not include a survey, was 
conducted the week of January 11, 1988. 

B. Co-Principal Investigators were Georges Vernez and Audrey Bumam. Audrey Bumam 
directed the component of the project that involved enumerating and surveying homeless 
persons. 

Organization: The RAND Corporation. Fieldwork was conducted by RAND'S in-house Survey 
Research Group. 

C. Purpose: In 1985, the State of California enacted legislation which allocated $20 million 
annually to the state's 58 counties to support programs for the homeless mentally disabled 
(HMD). In 1986, the California State Legislature mandated an independent review of the 
HMD programs that the counties had established with state funds. RAND received the 
contract to conduct that review, which waa to determine the accountability of funds, 
describe the demographic and mental disorder characteristics of the target population, and 
assess the effectiveness of the program. 
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D. Trained interviewers hired and trained by RAND'S survey research group conducted the 
enumerations and surveys. The fteidwork was conducted in groups (of 5-7 people) in the 
shelter sampling sector, and was conducted in pairs (1 interviewer and 1 off-duty police 
escort) in the street sampling sector. 

E. Training was conducted over 4 days. It included gerw. al training in conducting a structured, 
objective interview; becoming familiar with sensitive approaches to interacting with 
homeless end mentally disabled persons, learning detailed procedures and roles for 
enumerating and searching for homeless persons, becoming comfortable with encourag- 
ing the participation of respondents, and specific instructions and practice with the study's 
survey instrument It included practice interviews with the instructor acting as respondent 
(mock interviews), and practice with homeless individuals (live interviews). The entire 
search, enumeration, and survey protocol for the street sampling sector was piloted by 
several of the field staff on one night in an area near RAND's Santa Monica office which 
contains a large number of homeless individuals, but was not one of the counties in which 
the study was conducted. 

F. The enumeration was designed to give estimates of the homeless populations of Alameda, 
Orange, and Yolo counties in California, and the surveys were designed to represent these 
populations. 

G. The data collection was designed so that data collection in a given community (for example 
Berkeley, in Alameda County) would occur in one night, with enumerations and surveys in 
the shelters occuring during the evening hours, and enumerations and surveys in the street 
sampling sector occuring during the late-night and eariymorning hours. The data collection 
took 2 nights in Yolo County, 3 nights in Orange County, and 5 nights in Alameda county. 
The design was cross-sectional. 

Sampling Frame— Locations 

A. Locations included shelters and streets. Shelter sector was a sample of all shelters in 3 
counties for homeless persons (in one county this included a YMCA that largely served 
homeless persons). Excluded were shelters specifically for battered women. The counties 
studied did not have runaway/homeless youth centers. 

Jails and treatment institutions were excluded. 

SROs, hotel rooms, apartments, housing projects, etc. were excluded. 

Street sector was a stratified sample of blocks. Searches in selected blocks included search 
of outside locations (parks, streets, freeway underpasses, beaches, churchyards, etc.), public 
areas with night-time access (bus and train depots, parking garages, all-night eateries, etc.), 
abandoned buildings, and vehicles. 

Soup kitchens, drop-in centers, and other locations that did not provide overnight sleeping 
arrangements were excluded. 

6.-C. For the shelter stratum, the sampling frame was all shelters in the county. Shelters were 
selected with probability proportional to the number of persons given beds in that 
shelter on a typical night. Among shelters that were not selected, an enumeration of 
residents on the night of the survey in that community was obtained. Thus, the 
enumeration of homeless persons in the shelter sector was a complete enumeration. 
Within shelters, adults (persons were screened and those under 18 were not inter- 
viewed) were randomly selected for an interview (although we attempted to interview a 
fixed number of adults in each shelter within counties, the actual number selected varied 
^ somewhat.) 
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In Orange County, 6 of the county's 16 shatters ware selected, representing 230 of the 423 
persons in shelters, and 45 persons were interviewed. In Alameda county, 5 of 13 shelters were 
selected, representing 180 of 305 sheltered individuals, and 70 persons were interviewed. And 
in Yolo County, both of the two county shelters, housing 6 persons at the time of the survey, 
were selected, and all 6 were interviewed. 



For the street stratum, we used a stratified multi-stage sampling strategy. At the first stage, 
census tracts were sampled, and at the second stage, census blocks. All selected blocks were 
thoroughly searched, and counts were made of persons who were determined (by a screens r) 
to be homeless, as well as of persons whose homeless status could not be determined. Those 
who were homeless and at least 18 years old were asked to participate in the survey. In a few 
searched blocks, too many individuals were found for available staff to interview each, in which 
case all individuals were enumerated and as many as possible were randomly selected for an 
interview. 



The census blocks and tracts in each county were stratified on the basis of estimates of the 
number of homeless persons who would typically be found overnight in each block and tract 
The estimates were obtained from local experts, generally police officers who patrolled the 
areas at night Tracts and blocks believed by the experts to contain no homeless individuals 
were not sampled. 



In Orange County, there were 5 tracts that had high estimates (over 20 persons), ell of which 
were selected; 4 of 14 medium estimate tracts (between 4 and 15 persons) were randomly 
selected, end 3 of 31 low estimate tracts (1 to 3 persons) were selected. Within selected tracts, 
all 7 high estimate blocks (4 or more persons) were selected, end 38 of 65 low estimate blocks 
(1-3 persons) were selected. 

In Alameda County, expert opinions suggested that the areas inhabited by homeless 
individuals at night were somewhat dispensed. Thus, tracts were initially stratified by whether 
homeless persons were "likely" to be found, or whether a homeless persons would "possibly" 
be found. All of the 41 census tracts classified as "likely" were selected, as well as 13 of 116 
census tracts classified as "possibly." Within the selected tracts, all blocks thought to contain 
any homeless persons (a total of 272) were selected. 

In Yolo County, experts mentioned only 0 census tracts in which homeless individuals might 
be found at night Within each of these tracts, all 31 blocks thought to contain homeless persons 
were seerched. The Yolo County street enumeration was therefore e complete census of 
relevant areas as identified by local experts. 

We did not estimate a range of uncertainty in homeless population size due to sampling 
error. Sampling error could result in a substantial range of uncertainty only in the Orange 
County street sample, and, to a lessor extent in the enumeration of the Alameda County street 
sample. 



D. Biases 



9 
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Seasonal variation. We cannot estimate from our data whether the size of the homeless 
population varies seasonally. 

Restrictive definition of homelessness. We did not focus on those who were temporarily 
housed on the night of the survey (for example, with friends or in hotel rooms), or those at risk 
of literal homelessness (for example, institutionalized with no permanent place to go when 
departing institution, or those doubled up with friends or family). We attempted to make an 
adjustment in our estimates of population size for the temporarily houred. However, this 
adjustment rests upon the assumption that those surveyed ere just as likely to be temporarily 
housed on any given nljht than those who were, in fact temporarily housed on the night of the 
survey. 
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Failure to count til homotew. Wo may have failed to count all the people literal* homeless 
at ^Smeofttie survey, for two reasons. First we may not nave found lome of^ ^rneteas 
wto war? edueBv in tha sampled blocks. However, we believe into waa not a aerteualtanltatton 
D^uTe o?^^^^ wnlch the aempled block, were eeerched. Second ,*m djd 
nTaa^pto t££Z (blocks that our expert. identified .. having no holies* 
werTio many of these areas In the counties, the* omlsston may have ^tosutetamial 
uXe^mSes. A. a check on the ^naWejje« o^ 

from our .ample and enumeration, we searched 17 block. In 7 wr^estimsta cenw. traete in 
/Lamed. County. We found one homeless person In one of these hto^,snd another 
mdS^nomar block who could not be positively Identified f?^"^^^^ 
laT^miuflh sample of zero blocks to make e reliable animate of the numbere of homeless 

omission of them from our sampling frame resulted in underestimates of 13 to 22 percent in 
Alameda County. 

Absence of longitudinal information. Although we ^^^^^^^ 
oarsons in these counties over the course of a year, as well a. on a given night, these eatomates 
as^me^ aCT*a homatee. population, inthese 

Data from this study cannot be used to estimate, however, whether or how the absolute 
homeless population size might be changing over Urn*. 

E. There was no oversampling of special aubgroups. 
Sampling— Respondent Selection 

a i n shelters, an approximately fixed number of persons were randomly sampled fjombed 
r.4 X a random number tabie. The number actually interviewed varied I sghtiy 
depending on the size of the facility, and had an upper limit of the ™"* r «^J™« 
in the facility. When bed. held persons under 18, they were rep «ced. On 
everyone was selected except on a few block, with larp^numbers of £^J"** ^ 
a random number table was used which randomly .elected ^^^W^ 
been ordered .patiatty. The number of persons l J?J^^J^?^ n .S ZT 
of the number of interview, that could be completed with available etaff and time. 

Screening surveys were conducted with sampled respondents. The »creener drter- 
m^g^aincethoee under 18 were not interviewed).^ 
the .hah? atratum, they were assumed to be rtomete... *J^™JZ^***™ 
stratum, end they were .leeping, or dearly prepared tosieep (for ^^J^^* 
wTmem), they were alao aaaumed to be homeless Other persom itothe ««««™ 
were screened to determine whether they were homeless,; ^9^^^^^^ 
respondents tetd that- 1 ) they did not neve • home; or ^maUhey oonrtdered«^ home 
tobe e public place, a shelter, the streets, an abandoned building, a vehtete, or a 
camTgr^unTor *at 3) there wa. at least 1 night m the Irt 30 in which they had to .leap 
in . car, the street, a abetter, etc., then they were considered homeless. 

Screening procedure, were not validated. 
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B. Respondents were approached by interviewers. 

c The screener was explained as a survey on housing, if the respondent was eligible, he/she 

°' w^Sto"^ 

of programs and aervices. It waa explained that the survey would help the state and county 
improve aervices for people who sometimes dont have regular homes. 

0. Respondent, were paid $1 for the ecreener and $3 for the aurvey. INote: the screener took 
1-5 minutes and the aurvey averaged 20 minutes.) 

E Interviews were conducted out of hearing range of other persons. 
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Hidden Homeless 

This study did a relatively good Job at finding the "hidden" homeless. If they were literally 
homeless, by virtue of the street sampling sector as described above. Some homeless persons, 
of course, may have been missed in spite of a thorough search of selected blocks, If they were 
well-hidden. As noted above, I dont believe this Is a serious source of bias in this study. A more 
serious omission to the fact that homeless persons In the "zero tractB,"-that Is, in areas of the 
county that were not frequented by the homeless persons or in which experts had not noticed 
homeless persons-were not included. These tend to be the more rural and suburban areas of 
the counties. The study also missed people who were not literally homeless on the night of the 
survey. For example, those in SROs, staying with friends, institutionalized, etc. 

Weighting and Estimation 

A..-B. Weights were used for the survey data analysis. For the street sample, the weight was 
the inverse of the probability of selection at stage 1 (tracts) multiplied by the inverse of 
the probability af selection at stage 2 (blocks within tracts) multiplied by the inverse of 
the probability of selection at stage 3 (homeless adults within tracts). 

For the shelter sample, the weight was the inverse of the probability of selection at stage 1 
(shelter) multiplied by the inverse of the probability of selection at stage 2 (adults within 
shelter). 

Weights were also used for the estimates of population size. In this case, since there was a 
complete enumeration in the shelter sector, and in the Yolo county street sector, weights were 
only used in the Orange and Alameda County street sectors. The number of persons counted 
in each block was weighted by the inverse of the probability of selecting the tract at stage 1 
multiplied by the inverse of the probability of selecting the block within the tract at stage 2. 

C. Our strategy was designed to avoid duplicate counts, by conducting an enumeration of a 
given community on a single night. 

D. No corrections were made for non response in analyses of survey data. Response rates 
were high (02% in shelters and 81% In streets), and as a result serious bias due to 
nonresponse was unlikely. Only one shelter (with 25 beds for families and children) refused 
to cooperate. 

Persons were enumereted, including those in the noncooperating shelter, whether or not 
they responded to the survey. When individuals In the street sector could not be screened or 
refused to be screened, interviewers made judgements about whether the person was 
"definitely homeless" "maybe homeless" or "definitely not homeless." Estimates of the 
population size included counts of the "definitely homeless," a;td were made with and without 
including the "maybe homeless." 

E. No adjustments were made for frequency of use over time, since this was a one-night 
estimate. 

F. Our point prevalence estimate (the number of homeless persons on a given night In each 
of the counties) was the weighted count of ail individuals defined as homeless. As 
described above, estimates were made with end without counting persons on the streets 
who could not be screened for homelessness, but who were judged "maybe" homeless by 
the interviewer. The mid-range of these two estimates is provided in the RAND report. 

We adjusted the estimates of point prevalence upward by adding an estimate of the number 
of homeless persons temporarily housed on the night of the survey. We made this estimate 
0 u8in 9 weighted data from a survey item that asked how many nights the respondent had spent 
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in temporary housing (e.g., a rented room, in a relative's or friend's home or apartment, in Jail, 
in a hospital) in the past month. From this we calculated the probability that a surveyed 
homeless individual would be temporarily housed on a given night. 

We also provided an annual prevalence estimate, using weighted survey data indicating the 
lest time a respondent was homed (that is. had their own room, apartment, or house; lived in 
a home with family, friends, or caretakers; or stayed in a hospital, treatment facility, or board 
and care home) for at least 30 continuous days. Using this information, we estimated the 
number of continuously homeless individuals over the course of a year by taking the proportion 
of surveyed homeless persons who reported being continuously homeless during the past year 
and multiplying this by the point prevalence of homeless persons in each county. Annual 
incidence of homelessness was estimated by determining the proportion of the surveyed 
homeless who had become homeless in the past month, multiplying this by the point 
prevalence of homeless persons in each county, and then multiplying by 12. Annual prevalence 
estimates were made by summing the number of continuously homeless individuals over e 
year and the annual incidence of homelessness. 

G. The adjustment for the temporarily housed is likely to be an underedjustment, since those 
who were, in fact, temporarily housed on the night of the survey are likely to have a higher 
probability of being temporarily housed on any given night then those who were surveyed. 
The annual prevalence estimate will be an underestimate if the absolute sizes of the 
homeless populations in these counties increase over time, as is likely. 

H. Children were included in the counts but not in the survey. 

I. The sample of surveyed homeless was designed to be generalizabie to the adult homeless 
populations of the three California counties. Standard errors of survey results were 
computed. Confidence intervals for estimates of the population size were not computed. 

RESEARCH ON HOMELESSNESS IN COLORADO 
By Franklin J. James 

Basics 

A. Two studies of Colorado's homeless have been made, the first in April, 1988; the second 
in April, 1990. 

B. The impetus for the first study came from Mr. John Parvensky, executive director of the 
Colorado Coalition for the Homeless. The study wes partially funded by tire Denver 
Department of Social Services. Dr. Franklin James of the University of Colorado developed 
the survey and analysis methods. Dr. Bernie Jones, also of the University, directed the 
development of the survey instrument. Mr. Don Krasniewski of the Coalition for the 
Homeless directed the fieldworic. Dr. James was the principal investigator, and directed the 
analysis of the results. 

The impetus for the second study came from Dr. Swanee Hunt, chair of the Colorado 
Governor's Coordinating Council for Housing and the Homeless. Questionnaires and analytic 
methods were developed by Dr. James and Dr. Laura Appeibaum. Reldwork was directed by 
Kresnievski, then of the Adams County Department of Social Services. James again waa the 
principal investigator and directed the analysis of the results. This study received funding from 
the Denver Deportment of Social Services, the Colorado Trust and the Colorado Housing 
Finance Agency. Contributions of staff time were mode by the Adams County Department of 
Social Services. 
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No fieldwork was contracted out in either study. 
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C. The initial 1 988 study was done principally to provide baseline counts and characteristics 
of the state's homeless population. Study methods and definitions of homeies ness were 
developed in collaboration with the Coalition for the Homeless, the Denver Department of 
Social Services, and the University. The results were intended to provide data acceptable 
to advocates and government agencies alike. Subsequent to the survey, Governor Roy 
Romer convened a Governor's Task Force on the Homeless which relied on the study for 
its analysis of the prevalence of homelessness in the state, and of the needs of the 
homeless. 

The second. 1990 study was done under the aegis of the Colorado Coordinating Council for 
Housing and the Homeless, e new organization established by Romer as a result of the 
recommendations of the Task Foroa. The 1990 study was intended to: 

• update the 1988 research, and document trends in homelessness; 

• provide insight into patterns/problems in the use of social welfare programs by the 
homeless; 

a assist in the development of a strategy for preventing homelessness in the state; 

• serve as a basis for the development of Colorado's Comprehensive Homeless Assistance 
Plan, a responsibility of the Council. 

D. In both studies, the interviews were conducted by several groups: 

• graduate students of the University of Colorado at Denver; 

• volunteers and staff of homeless service agencies, including shelters, souplines, health 
clinics. 

• staff of the Coalition for the Homeless, Salvation Army, paid homeless persons. 

In the 1990 research, Spanish speaking student interviewers were used in locales where 
Hispanic homeless were expected. 

Interviewers worked in teams. The size of the team depended on the expected numbers of 
interviews to be done in a place. Interviews on the streets, in abandoned buildings, etc., were 
done by teams of homeless persons, volunteers and staff, and search and rescue staff of the 
Salvation Army. 

E. Interviewer training was brief in both surveys. Students and staff of the service agencies 
were instructed for approximately two hours in the use of the instruments. Role playing 
was used for test runs through the questionnaire. 

F. The studies covered the entire state. They were designed to provide separate estimates of 
the prevalence of homelessness for the Denver metro area (excluding Boulder), and for the 
rest of the state. 

G. Both studies were designed to provide crosu-s, action data on the prevalence of homeless- 
ness. Fieldwork occured over approximately a week in both studies. For the 1988 study, 
the initial fteldwork was done early in April. Supplemental fieldwork was done three weeks 
later, to test for differences in the characteristics of soupline users early and late in a month. 
Significant differences were found. 

The fieldwork for the second study was done during mid-April, 1990. 

Analytical methods were designed to generate estimates of average deity prevalence of 
3 homelessness during the study periods. „ 
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Sampling Frame— Locations 

A. The analytic methods required that probability sampling techniques be used to generate 
estimates of numbers end characteristics of soupiine users in the state during the study 
periods. The methods also required estimates of patterns of soupiine use by two 
sub-groups of the homeless— persons sleeping "on the streets," under bridges, in 
abandoned buildings, etc.; and persons in emergency and transitional shelters for the 
homeless. 

In light of these data needs, interviews were done in emergency and transitional shelters, on 
souplines, end on the streets, in abandoned buildings, etc. Supplemental interviews were done 
in health clinics and day shelters for the homeless. 

Overnight/residential shelters: The 1888 survey included interviews in five homeless 
shelters in the Denver metro area, and nine in the rest of the state. The 1890 survey was done 
at nine shelters in Denver, and ten in the rest of the state. 

Non-residential institutions: The 1988 survey included users of eight Denver souplines, and 
eight souplines in the rest of the state. The 1990 survey included five Denver souplines and four 
souplines in the rest of the state. 

In addition, interviews were done at a health clinic and day shelters. 

Non-institutional locations: In both 1988 end 1990, interviews were done on Denver metro 
area streets, under bridges, in abandoned buildings, etc. These interviews were done at night 
after intake periods for tameless shelters, in places known by staff of the Salvation Army or the 
Colorado Coalition for the Homeless to be sleeping places of the homeless. 

Conventional dwelling units: No interviews were done in conventional dwelling units, unless 
they were part of a shelter progrem for the homeless. 

B. In both 1988 and 1990, staff of the Colorado Coalition for the Homeless developed 
complete inventories of ail shelters end souplines for the homeless in operation in the state 
at the time of the study. All souplines and shelters were contacted In person or by 
telephone, to get censuses of meals served or clients housed on a night during the survey 
week. 

C. Probability sampling methods were used to select institutions for interviews. Contacts were 
mede with institutions to determine whether interviewing would be permitted. 

Places "on the streets" were selected by staff of the Coloredo Coalition for the Homeless, 
search and rescue personnel of the Salvation Army, and by homeless workers on the survey, 
to provide a cross section of the known sleeping places of the homeless. 

D. Two significant groups of the homeless ere undone presented: 

1. homeless youth: homeless youth do not make much use of services for the homeless. 
Neither do they sleep in the same places on the streets as are frequented by the adu»* 
homeless. 

2. adult homeless not using homeless services. Adult homeless staying in SRO hotels, crash 
pads, or with friends/family who do not use souplines ere not included in the interviews or 
estimates of homeless. 




E. No attempts were made to oversample groups. p £j 
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Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. Randomization issues: Target sampling rates were specified for institutions. Systematic 
sampling procedures were used when possible to select respondents. 

Screening procedures: No screening procedures were used in the 1988 survey. All 
respondents were asked the same, brief list of questions, and the homeless selected from 
among respondents during the analysis of die results, m the 1990 survey, respondents were 
excluded from detailed questioning if they reported that they had a permanent residence of 
their own. 

No special efforts were made to validate the screening n testions. 

B. The approach to respondents differed among places. In most cases, individual interviewers 
approached respondents on a one-on-one basis, but worked in teams. Some interviewers 
were homeless persons or shelter/soupline staff. No police were involved in the study. 

C. The research was presented as a University of Colorado research project on homelessness 
in the state. 

D. In most cases, respondents "on the streets" were paid $1 for their cooperation. No 
explanation was required. 

E. In some cases, interviewing was done by facility volunteers or staff, or by homeless 
persons employed by the study. We are not aware of biases caused by these procedures. 
It may be that the use of persons related to the facility added greater honesty to responses 
by the homeless, as the homeless respondents were known to the interviewers. Most 
shelters have intake forms asking questions similar to those asked in the study. Homeless 
interviewers may have some rapport with respondents that other groups of interviewers 
feck. 

Finding the Hidden Homeless 

Study procedures were designed to provide accurate data and comprehensive estimates of 
numbers of 

(1) homeless shelter users 

(2) homeless persons "on the streets" 

(3) other homeless persons using souplines. 

This latter group included persons coming out of jail, hospitals or detox facilities, as well as 
persons staying in hotels, or with friends or family. Such homeless persons not using souplines 
were not counted or included. 

In 1990, the site and characteristics of the first group— shelter users— was estimated on the 
basis of a complete count provided by shelters of persons sheltered on a night during the 
survey, and on the basis of interviews with shelter residents at shelters, souplines, and other 
places. The interviews were used to ascertain the proportion of shelter users who were 
homeless, ss well as the characteristics of homeless shelter users. In 1988, estimates of 
numbers of homeless shelter users were based on estimates of numbers of soupline users 
spending the night in shelters, and on the basts of patterns of soupline use by shelter residents. 
Estimates of overall numbers of homeless shelter residents were the product of numbers of 
homeless shelter users of souplines, and the inverse of the proportion of shelter residents using 
souplines. 

The size and characteristics of the second group— street persons— were estimated on the 
basis of the surveys of soupline users and street persons. Interviews with soupline users were 
used to determine numbers of street persons using souplines ^Interviews with persons on the 
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•treats wore used to determine the proportion of such persons using souplines. The overall 
number of street persons was estimated as the product of the number of such persons using 
souplines, and the inverse of the proportion of street persons using souplines. 

Interviews with soupline users provided a direct estimate of the third group, the "other" 
homeless using souplines. 



Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

A. B. In the 1988 research, soupline users were surveyed early in the month and at the end of 
the month, to test the hypothesis that monthly cycles existed in the characteristics of 
users. In the fine! analysis of the data, respondents in both surveys were weighted by the 
inverse of the sampling ratios in the two surveys. In both 1988 and 1990, estimates of 
numbers of soupline users involved determining a complete count of soupline meals 
given out on a day during the study period, and the average numbers of soupline meals 
consumed per day by soupline users, in 1988 and 1990, determination of the street 
population of the homeless required an estimate of numbers of street persons using 
souplines, weighted by the inverse of the proportion of street persons using souplines. 
In 1988, the same general procedure was used to estimate the homeless population in 
shelters. In 1990, en inventory was made of all persons sheltered on a day during the 
study period. The overall homeless population in shelters was estimated as the number 
of sheltered persons, times the proportion of persons in shelters who were homeless. 

Estimates of numbers of homeless children were based on reports by homeless adults of the 
numbers of children living with them. 

C. The statistical procedures do not involve double counting, so no corrections are needed. 
During the field research, people were not interviewed if they reported they had already 
answered the questions. 

D. All facilities provided counts of meets, sheltered persons, etc.. so there is no reeson to 
expect that non-response shaped estimates of the homeless population. Some facilities 
refused to permit interviewers in; some homeless persons refused to answer questions. 
Such refusals could shape weights used in the analysis, or estimates of the composition of 
the homeless population. We have no ability no determine the nature of any problems, or 
to correct for them. 

E. No such adjustments were required, as our intern was to estimate the point prevalence of 
homelessness. 

F. No. 

G. Unknown. 

H. Children were not interviewed. Parents were asked about the number end situations of 
their children. Estimates of numbers of homeless children were thus based on reports of 
parents. 

One major weakness of the Colorado research is its failure to provide adequate documen- 
tation of the problem of homeless youth. 

I. The intended universe is persona in Colorado without a permanent piece to live. As has 
been discussed, homeless youth are not included adequately' Neither are "other" homeless 
persons not "on the street" or in shelters, who do not use souplines. 
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Standard errors and variances have not been calculated for the estimates, though there do 
not appear to be any theoretical barriers to doing so. 

J. Not applicable. 
Other 

Two definitions of homelessness have been used in the Colorado research. The first 
definition— developed for the 198tf research- is the lack of a permanent residence of one's 
own, combined with staying overnight "on the streets" or in a shelter for the homeless, or with 
using souptines. The second and more restrictive definition was the lack of a permanent 
residence, also in combination with the other criteria. The second is similar to that used in the 
Stuart B. McKinney Act. The first includes some persons using souplines, who live in the 
residence of friends or family members. 

In 1988, 3,165 persons were classed as homeless in Colorado using the first definition. Using 
the second definition, 2,605 persons were classed as homeless in that year. 

Reports of the 1990 research will utilize the more restrictive definition. Persons meeting the 
first definition but not the second will be classed as marginally housed. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
responses prepared by Annette Clerk 

Basics 

A. When was the study done (year, month)? March 1990 

B. Who did the study? 

Principal Investigator/Director? Barbara Everrtt Bryant 

Organizational Auspices? U.S. Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
Were interviews contracted out to a survey research organization? If so, which one? 
Interviews were conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 

C. What were the study's purposes; why was it undertaken? 

The Census Bureau's goal is to include in the decennial census ell persons whose usual 
residence is in the United States on April 1, 1990. Special procedures had to be developed to 
reach those persons who were not covered by regular Census Bureau procedures for 
households or persons in group quarters. The Shelter and Street Night (S-Night) operation was 
developed to count selected components of the homeless population at pre- identified 
locations. For this operation, the Census Bureau did not define "homeless," but rather counted 
people found in locations where homeless persons were known to congregate. 

D. Who conducted the ecti«at interviews iiunrtefess people, social services staff, trained 
interviewers hired by a survey research organization, etc.)? Did they do the interviews in 
pairs/groups, or alone? 

Trained interviewers (enumerators) hired by the Census Bureau conducted the interviews. 
District offices were to hire homeless persons and/or persons familiar with the homeless 
population, as much as possible. Interviewing was done in enumerator teems consisting of two 
or more persons depending on the location. Large shelters used more than one enumerator 
team as necessary. 
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E. What kind of training did interviewers receive? How long did it last? Did it include practice 
interviews? At sites similar to those to be encountered in the survey itself? 

S-Night enumerator training was done In two phases. The first phase covered enumeration 
of shelters, subsidized units at motels and hotels, and low-coat motels snd was about six hours 
long. The second phase covered the enumeration of street locations, commerce places and 
abandoned buddings and was about six hours long. Training for S-Night crew leaders (crew 
leaders supervised enumerators) was part of the Group Quarters training which took place one 
week earlier. Crew leaders were responsible for training enumerators for bom phases using 
verbatim training guides prepared by the Census Bureau. The enumerator training included 
active role ploying and mock interviews as well es a review of safety tips and basic enumeration 
rules. Crew leaders and enumerators did not do practice interviews et the pro-identified sites. 

F. What geographical areas were covered (which cities, counties, states)? 

Shelters, street locations, commerce places, low cost motels/hotels and other S-Night sites 
were pre-identified for all 50 states, the District of Columbia and in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

G. What was the time period of data collection (one night over a week's time, over a month's 
time, what)? How does the time period of data collection relate to the time period tne 
estimate covers (e.g., 1 -night or 7-day estimate)? Was it intended as a crosssectional or 
longitudinal survey? 

Data collection took place nationally on the evening of March 20 and the morning of 
March 21, 1990. Time frames for certain types of S-Night sites were conducted as follows: 

Shelters, Hotels/motels and subsidized units 
6:00 p.m. until 12:00 p.m. on March 20. Enumeration times for some shelters may have 
varied depending upon a prearranged agreement between the Census Bureau and the 
Shelter operator. For example, the enumeration of families in subsidized units may have 
occurred on March 21st from 8:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

Street Locations and Commerce Places 
2:00 a.m. until 4:00 a.m. 

Abandoned Buildings 
4:00 a.m. until 8:00 a.m. 

The S-Night operation was tested and scheduled for one night. The S-Night operation was 
neither a cross-sectional nor longitudinal survey. 

Sampling Frame — Locations 

A. What locations were included? 

The S-Night operation we* conducted nationwide. S-Night sites included all pre-identified 
emergency shelters (public ana private), abandoned buildings, street locations where the 
"homeless" tend to sleep at night and commerce pieces (such as train stations and bus depots.) 
Local officials and local providers worked with the Census Bureau to identify these sites. 

Overnight/residential institutions 

Shelter-type institutions (shelters, domestic violence shelters, subsidized temporary 
hotet'motel/apartment, e.g., voucher programs, but not permanent subsidized housing 
such as Section 8, and runaway and homeless youth centers) 
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The Census Bureau worked closely with local officials, local providers and the homeless 
to pre-identify all public and private emergency shelters (both permanent and tempo- 
rary) with sleeping facilities m theft- area. This included such places as hotels/motels 
costing $12.00 or toss (regardless of whether the persons considered themselves to be 
homeless or the length of their stay), pre-id entitled rooms in hotels/motels used for 
homeless persons and families, runaway/homeless youth shelters, shelters for abused 
women, YMCAs and YWCAs, Salvation Army shelters and missions. 

Non-shelter institutions (e.g., jails, mental health facilities, detoxification centers, quarter- 
wey, half-way and three-quarters-way houses) 

These locations, while not enumerated during S-Night, were enumerated as part of 
regular census operations. In these locations we will not be able to identify who was or 
was not homeless. Persons enumerated at these sites will be included in the decennial 
census count but they will not be reported in the S-Night count. 

Gray-area institutions- 
Are Single Room Occupancy (SRO) and hotel rooms paid for with the occupant's 
own resources included (such as YWCA rooms, residential hotels with long term 
occupants, etc.)? 

Most such places were counted during the regular census operations. Data tabulations 
will be available for SRO's. Included in the shelter enumeration on S-Night were such 
pieces as: 

- Hotels/motels costing $12.00 or less (regardless if short-term or long-term 
occupant). 

- Hotels/motels which accepted vouchers. 

• Rooms in hotels/motels designated for the homeless. 

- Rooms designated for homeless at the YMCA or YWCA. 

Are transitional and permanent housing projects including group homes, SROs, 
apartments or other arrangements that serve the once-homeless included? 

These locations (except for SROs) were enumerated during regular census 
operations and will not be included in the count of persons enumerated during 
S-Night 

Are long-standing institutions for people displaced by emergency situations 
included, such aa facilities for abused and neglected children removed from their 
homes, or "quickie" arrangements for Sen Francisco's earthquake victims included? 

Shelters for abused and neglected children (e.g., emergency shelters/group 
homes which provide temporary sleeping facilities for juveniles) were included. 
Displaced earthquake victims, unless staying in the pre-identified shelters, were 
not included in the S-Night operation but they were counted during the regular 
census operations. It is possible for data users toy-ie separate count of such 
persons. 

What about hospitals housing ''boarder babies'? 

Boarder babies are included in the category "Words In General and Military 
Hospitals for patients who have no usual home elsewhere." They are not 
identified as a separate group. 



Non-residential institutions 

Soup kitchens, mobile food vans, drop-in centers, health clinics (others?) 

No, only residential institutions with sleeping facilities were included in S-Night and in the 
regular census operations. 
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Non-institutional locations 

Streets, parks, transportation depots, abandoned buildings, parked ears, parts of highway 
or public transportation systems, parking garages, railroad boxcars, etc. Or, geographical 
designators, such as blocks? 

Non-institutional locations were included in the S-Night operation. Local officials and 
providers were asked to identify street locations and commerce pieces where homeless 
persons tend to congregate at night The street enumeration Included such pieces as street 
corners, parks, bridges, abandoned and boerded-up buildings end noncommercial camp- 
sites ("tent cities"). Commerce places included such locations as railroad stations, airports, 
bus depots, subway stations, all-night movie theatres and restaurants, emergency hospital 
waiting rooms and other similar p redesignated sites. 

Conventional dwelling units 

To identify and count the "doubled-up" population, however defined. 

Persons or families who are "doubled-up" were enumerated in regular census operations, 
not the S-Night operation. These persons will not be included in the S-Night count. The 
Census Bureau will provide tabulations of all housing units with more than one related 
family or with unrelated persons cross-classified by characteristics. Researchers end 
planners con use these date es indicators of the precariously housed or homeless, as they 
see fit. 

B. How was sampling frame developed, and its completeness end accuracy (about estimates 
of size) determined? 

The S-Night operation was e netionwide operation that enumerated persons at all 
pre-identifted locations. Sampling of locations was not used. 

C. How was selection made from units in sampling frame? 
Not applicable. 

D. Whet are the biases present in the study's choice of research sites: (i.e., whet ports of the 
homeless population are probably excluded? 

We did not enumerate the hidden homeless end we did not enumerate persons thet were 
at locations not on the Census Bureau's list 

E. Was any attempt mede to oversample any population (e.g., women, minority populations)? 
Not applicable. 



Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. How were individuals selected at each site? 

Randomization issues (take all, fixed skip interveJ. number interviewed dependent on 
size of fecility/Iocation, etc., etc.) 

Take all. Enumerators were to conduct complete interviews for all persons iiving/sleep- 
mgtetaying at the S-Night site. Staff who worked at the S-Night site (e.g., shelters, 
commerce pieces, hotels, etc.) but did not live there were not enumerated es pert of 
S-Night. For shelters, sample data were collected for every sixth person. A fixed skip 
interval was used to determine which individual would require e long-form Individual 
Census Report (ICR). Enumerators selected e random start between one end six to 
0 determine which line to begin listing the respondent's name and person number in the 
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sampling registers. If a person's name was listed on the darker gray line, e long form ICR 
for that person was required. 

Respondents were listed and interviewed through several systematic methods appro- 
priate to the facility settings floor by floor; room by room; individuals would get 
counted as they passed through a meal line or residents were required to report in a 
dining room/recreation room to be counted by census enumerators who developed 
their own way of listing individuals. 

Screwing procedures (what criteria were used, if any to determine that a potential 
respondent was really homeless? Was a potential respondent's financial contribution a 
criterion— e.g., if s respondent paid for a hotel room with own resources, or contributed 
to the rent in a doubled-up situation, was s/he counted aa homeless? What character- 
istics would have excluded a potential respondent from the study as not homeless?) 

No criteria was used to screen if a potential respondent was really homeless. S-Night 
locations were pre-identified as places where the homeless may live and/or congre- 
gate. 

The only characteristic that excluded a potential respondent from S- Night enumeration 
in shelters and commerce places were staff members who were working and lived 
somewhere else. At street locations, persons in uniform or engaged in money making 
activities were not enumerated. 

Were the screening procedures validated in any way to assure they selected truly 
homeless people and excluded truly non homeless people? 

No screening was used. 

B. How were respondents approached? Who was present (interviewer? escort (what type-off- 
duty police, another homeless person, etc.), staff of shelter or other agency where 
interviewing was occurring)? 

Enumerators were Instructed to introduce themselves and hand the respondent the Privacy 
Act Notice that states that the respondent's answers are confidential. If a respondent wes 
sleeping or incoherent, enumerators filled out the ICR by observation and did not awake or 
approach the respondent. Enumeration in commerce places was usually done in the presence 
of other homeless persons, working staff and/or on-duty police. Enumeration at shelters were 
usually coordinated by the staff of the shelter and done before, or just after meal time and in the 
presence of the working staff and other residents of the shelter. Enumeration at hotels/motels 
and street locations were usually done in the presence of other enumerators. Interviewing may 
also have been done in the presence of an observer who must have been a sworn Census 
Bureau employee. No escorts were used. 

C. How was the rese<3~rh explained? 

Enumerators explained the importance of counting everyone in the census, including the 
homeless. They explained that the date collected in the 1690 census will be used to allocate 
federal and state funding for the next ten years. For example, they explained how tire count of 
the homeless people in their srea will aid in obtaining funding for programs to help house the 
homeless. The enumerators also assured respondents that answers were confidential and 
could only be aeen by sworn Census employees. 

D. Were they paid? How much? How was this explained? 
Respondents were not paid. 




E. Did screening or interviewing occur within the hearing of other homeless people, facility 
staff, or someone else? ff yes, how might this have affected either agreement to participate 
in the study or answers to particular questions? tj ^ 



Yes, interviewing may have occurred within hearing of other homeless people, facility staff, 
and others. Enumerators made an effort to interview privately as much as possible. We are not 
sure how answers might have been affected if persons overheard an interview. 

Finding the "Hidden Homeless" 

Phase two of the S-Night operation was the enumeration of pre identified street locations 
and commerce places from 2:00 a.m. to 4:00 a.m. and abandoned buildings from 4:00 a.m. to 
8:00 a.m. This phase of the operation was designed so that persons not staying at shelters 
would have the opportunity to be counted. All visible persons found at the pro-Identified street 
locations and commerce places were counted either by personal interview or by observation. 
At 4:00 a.m., enumerators went to the abandoned buildings and waited outside the building 
until someone came out. The enumerators attempted to enumerate the personfs) and collect 
age, sex, and race data. If the res pendent did not want to participate, the enumerator would 
count the person and complete the answers by observation. If possible, the enumerators 
questioned the person about the number of people remaining in the building and attempted to 
get basic demographic information for each person. 



Weighting and Estimation Procedures 

A. Were any used? If not, why not? 

N j, the S-Night operation was conducted nationwide. Sampling was not used. 

B. Describe those used. Please include mathematical expressions/formulae. 
Not applicable. 

C. Were any CORRECTIONS made for possible duplicate counting due to: (1) use of more 
than one type of facility (e.g., soup kitchen and shelter, shelter and health); (2) use of more 
than one facility of a type (e.g., eats at two different soup kitchens in a day); (3) use of one 
or more types of facilities although found and interviewed "on the street" Describe them, 
and their effects on the final count if possible. If not could you make these corrections (did 
your procedures yield the information to make such corrections)? 

Yes, S-Night was designed to minimize duplicate enumerations. Specifically, the enumer- 
ation was: 

- conducted one night to avoid duplicate enumerations on different nights at different 
locations. 

- planned to minimize duplicate enumerations by staggering the enumeration times. For 
example, shelters were enumerated from 6:00 p.m. to midnight because persons had 
settled into the shelter for the evening and would not leave the shelter until the next 
morning. The street enumeration was conducted in the early morning hours so that 
persons counted in the shelters would not be counted in the street phase. The 
abandoned building phase occurred after the street enumeration. 

We feel that conducting the operation on one night and staggering the enumeration times 
did minimize duplicate counting. 

D. Were any CORRECTIONS made for non-response, of facilities (refusal to allow clients to be 
interviewed) or individuals. Describe them, end their effects on the final count. If not could 
you make these corrections (did your procedures yield the information to make such 
corrections)? 
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Yes, if a facility operator refused to allow the enumerators to enter the shelter, enumer- 
ators returned to the shelter early the next morning to count persons and obtain basic 
demographic information for persons aa they left the shelter. Also, if a shelter told us that we 
had missed them on S-Night enumerators returned to the shelter and enumerated the shelter 
using administrative records/rosters as of March 20, 1990. If the records/rosters were not 
available, the current roster was used. 

E. Was any adjustment made for frequency of use over a period of more than one day (e.g., 
Ill's 7-day adjustment). Describe, and its effect on the final count. If not, could you make 
these adjustments (did your procedures yield the information to make such adjustments)? 

No. 

F. Did you make any other adjustments or corrections? Please describe. 
No. 

G. What are the probable effects of weighting procedures, corrections and adjustments on 
the proportion of the homeless likely to be included in the final estimates? 

No weighting was used. 

H. How were accompanying children dealt with, in the interviews/data collection end in the 
counts? 

A separate ICR was completed for each child in both phases of S-Night. In the shelter 
enumeration, each person was asked if they had children with them under the age of 15 and 
recorded the number of children with her/him on the Adult's (ICR). At street locations, persons 
were not asked if they had children under the age of 15 with mem. 

I. To what universe, if any, is sample generelizable? Whet population or subpopulations are 
estimated? Could standard errors be computed? Were they computed, or was any other 
estimation of variance computed? What were the results? 

Sampling of sites was not conducted. The 1990 census will provide e count end basic 
characteristics of selected components of the homeless population at the national and local 
levels on one night. 

J. Please describe any special estimating techniques, if you used them (such as capture- 
recapture). 

None. 



THE DC METROPOLITAN DRUG STUDY (DC* MADS): 
HOMELESS AMD TRANSIENT POPULATION STUDY 
responses prepared by Michael Dennis 

Basics 

A. When was the study done (year, month)? The study is currently in progress. 

The design and instrument were submitted to the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) on October 2, 1990. The sampling frames ere currently being constructed and tested. 
Assuming OMB approval by January 2, 1991, at the latest, the study will be in the field from 
February through Msy of 1991. The data will be edited, double keyed, and checked between 
March 1991 and September 1991 . ft will be analyzed In the following year and incorporated into 
the final report for DC # MADS that is due in September 1992. ~ ~ 
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B. Who did the study? Principal Investigator/Director? Organizational Auspices? Were inter- 
views contracted out to a survey research organization? If so, which one? 

Dr. Robert M. Bray is the Principal Investigator for DC*MADS, and Dr. Michael L. Dennis is 
the Study Director for the Homeless and Transient Population Study. Dr. Dennis receives 
sampling and statistical support from Dr. Ronaldo lachan and field support from Jutta 
Thornberry. DC* MADS has been funded by NIDA and is being conducted under contract by 
RTI, Westat, Birch 6 Davis, and Johnson, Bassin, b Shaw. The Homeless and Transient 
Population Study is being conducted entirely by RTI staff and interviewers. 

C. What were the study's purposes; why was it undertaken? 

For almost two decades, the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) has relied on a series 
of household and hospital surveys to monitor substance abuse in America. Although this 
strategy has been useful as a general barometer of drug use, concern has increased that it 
underrepresents several subpopulations who are more likely to be adversely affected by 
substance abuse. These populations include school dropouts, adult and juvenile criminal 
offenders, institutionalized persons, drug abuse treatment clients, pregnant drug abusers, and 
most notably the homeless population. 

NIDA has contracted with the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) to conduct a series of 16 
comprehensive studies under the umbrella of a single research study. This effort, called the DC 
Metropolitan Area Drug Study (DC* MADS), is an attempt to collect data about drug abuse from 
all of these subpopulations and the household population during the same year in one 
metropolitan ares. The purpose of the study is to better understand drug abuse across these 
populations, its extent, and its effect on the community. The study will also look at the role of 
drug abuse treatment, primary care, mental health treatment end emergency shelter programs 
in addressing the problems reported by respondents. To the extent that it is successful, 
DC*MADS will also be used as a model to collect similar data In other metropolitan areas. 

The Homeless and Transient Population Study will examine the prevalence, incidence, end 
consequences of drug use in the homeless population. It will examine the structural, social, and 
personal reasons why people move in and out of hometessness and the role of drug use in this 
movement Data from the Homeless and Transient Population Study wHI also be used in several 
other DC* MADS studies, including the School Dropouts, Young Adults, Adult Criminal Offend- 
ers, and Juvenile Offenders Studies. Data from the Homeless and Transient Study wHI be 
combined with data from the Institutionalized Study to look at mentally ill people and with data 
from the 1991 NHS DA DC oversample and the Institutionalized Study to estimate metropolitan- 
wide incidence and prevalence. The Homeless and Transient Population Study Questionnaire 
will include a section on interpopulation domain movement that will help us interpret 
movement between the subpopulations of die various studies and the time at-risk in each 
condition. 

This study will also be comparable to several other studies outside of the DC*MADS 
umbrella; these include the 1990 U.S. Census, a recent study of drug use among DC shelter 
residents, the NIAAA/NIDA Mc Kinney Demonstration Projects for homeless alcoholics and drug 
abusers, the NIDA/NIAAA minimum client data set, and an ADAMHA/HRSA evaluation of efforts 
to link primary care and drug abuse treatment. In each case, these other studies will be used tc 
improve the Interpretation of the Homeless and Transient Study and to place its results into a 
broader context. 

D. Who conducted the actual interviews (e.g., homeless people, social services staff, trained 
interviewers hired by a survey research organization, etc.)? Did they do the interviews in 
pairs/groups, or alone? 

Interviewers are to be sent out in two-person teams. The interviewers will be paid by RTI 
and will be recruited from people who have either been homeless or worked closely with 
people who sre homeless (e.g„ outreach workers, shelter workers). Interviews will be con- 
ducted individually unless the respondent requests otherwise. 
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E. What kind of training did interviewers receive? How long did it last? Did it include practice 
interviews? At sites similar to those to be encountered in the survey itself? 

Training includes both classroom and field work. Initial training will last 3 days and be 
conducted at RTI's DC office. In addition to the project staff, the trainers will include local 
homeless service providers, experts on working with special homeless populations (e.g., 
mentally ill. Intoxicated, cognitivety impaired), and the security staff. There will also be smaller 
refresher training courses as needed to address changes and staff turnover. The course will 
provide an opportunity to: rote play interviewers; review and practice procedures for approach- 
ing homeless people; review and practice procedures for working with someone who appears 
to be mentally ill, intoxicated, or impaired in some way; talk about other problem situations; 
learn about working with homeless people; and review and practice the communication and 
security procedures. 

After the formal training coursework, the supervisors will spend 3 days taking out two 
interviewer team pairs each day to go over the field procedures. On each day, they will go 
through: advance scouting and preliminary contact with a shelter; security and screening 
sweeps; actual street interviews (if possible); shelter sampling; and actual shelter interviewing. 
The advance scouting will occur on the day before the interviewing. 

The training will deal with several special issues that may arise during the study. Foremost 
of these is the need to maintain the confidentiality of the interviews. Others include e review of 
backup procedures for breakdowns in communication or sampling procedures; how to handle 
people who are cognitiveiy impaired either partially or totally; how to handle people who speak 
little or no English; how to deal with a cluster of homeless people; and how to limit the risk that 
the interviewer or the respondent might be harmed during the interview. 

Because of the Homeless and Transient Population Study's unusual field conditions, 
considerable attention has been paid to designing data collection procedures that protect both 
the interviews and the respondents. Several steps will be taken to ensure the safety of both the 
respondents and the Interviewers. These include the use of security planning and training, 
security personnel, and security equipment and field procedures. Examples of these proce- 
dures include (a) involving local community leaders end police in the planning process; (b) 
conducting interviews during dusk- -a period of slightly lighter skies and low crime; (c) 
geographically clustering interviewers on any given night; (d) involving local law enforcement 
officers in planing, training, and monitoring implementation; (e) using modular telephones; (f) 
using mini fog horns; and (g) using people who have been homeless or worked extensively 
with homeless people. For both ethical and security reasons, we will also avoid waking people 
who ere asleep when first approached. It should be noted, however, that on March 20, 1900, 
the Bureau of the Census sent over 18,000 enumerators to over 10,000 shelters and 24,000 
blocks with only one incident— a watch was stolen (personal communication with Cynthia 
Taeuber, August 14, 1990). 

F. What geographical areas were covered (which cities, counties, states)? 

This study covers the entire District of Columbia metropolitan area as defined by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. This area includes 16 municipalities in the District of Columbia, Maryland 
(Charles Co., Frederick Co., Montgomery Co., and Calvert Co.), and Virginia (Arlington Co., City 
of Alexandria, Fairfax City, Fairfax Co., Loudoun Co., Prince William Co., Stafford Co., Manassas 
City, Manassas Park City, and Falls Church City). All shelters, census tracks, and census blocks 
in these area have a chance of being in the geographic sample. Any inciter that is located within 
one of these municipalities will be identified through local tots and working with the Metropol- 
itan Washington Council of Governments' Homeless Task Force contact for each municipality. 
Every shelter or motel in the frame will have a chance of being selected. Within sampled blocks, 
only domiciles, ereas of criminal activity, closed business establishments, and locked areas will 
be excluded from screening for the street sample. Exhibit 1 shows the population, number of 
shelters, number of census tracts end expected density of tracts for each municipality. 
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G. What was the time period of data collection (one night, over a week's time, over a month's 
time, what)? How does the time period of data collection relate to the time period the 
estimate covers (e.g., 1 -night or 7-day estimate)? Was ft intended as a cross-sectional or 
longitudinal survey? 

The sampling plans are based on a data collection period from February through May of 
1991. They involve a temporal sample size of 64 days over the 4-month data collection period 
at a rate of 4 days per week. The cample will have two components selected from a shelter 
sample frame and a separate street sample frame. Each of the two sample components will be 
selected as two independent seasonal samples, one for the winter (February/March) and the 
other for the spring (April/May). For each of the two sample components, sample units (shelters 
or blocks) will be randomly assigned to the sample days in the season. The sampling design is 
summarized in Exhibit 2. 

The time period of the data collection is designed so that it can be collapsed to provide an 
unbiased estimate for April 1, 1990, so that it can be combined with the other DC*MADS 
studies. It includes separate winter and spring samples to look at seasonal changes in the 
weather and local regulations. Although the study is primarily designed as a cross-sectional 
survey, the interview includes information about movement into and out of the area, into and 
out of homelessness, and the respondent's mother's maiden name and date of birth so that 
capture-recapture can be done. It also includes e final item on whether the respondent has ever 
taken tiie interview before. 



Sampling Frame— Locations 
A. What locations were included? 

The population of inference, defined at a given point in time, consists of individuals who 
usually lack a domicile or who lacked access to their usual domicile on the night previous to the 
survey. This population includes both literally homeless people and many who are precariously 
housed. The Homeless and Transient Population Study has a shelter and street sampling frame 
and will also draw on data from the other DC*MADS studies. The shelter sampling frame 
includes private and public emergency shelters, including homes for runaways, homes for 
domestic violence victims, and subsidized emergency housing in motels or apartments (but not 
Section 8 housing). 

Nonshelter and gray area institutions are being covered by other DC*MADS studies. The 
Institutionalized Study will cover prisons, jails, mental health institutions, hospitals, and nursing 
homes. The noninstitutionaRzed group quarters study (a substudy of the Young Adults Study) 
will include dormitories, single room occupancy (SRO), and hotel rooms paid for with the 
occupant's own resources. All of the DC*MADS studies ask respondents about whether they 
have been homeless and their experiences in the lest 12 months. 

0*her groups of people who may be precariously housed will also be surveyed from 
frames based on nonresidential institutions, including women giving birth in area hospitals, 
new drug treatment clients, recent school dropouts, recent criminal offenders, and area school 
children. In the Homeless and Transient Population Study, we will also be asking about the 
utilization of emergency housing, soup kitchens, outreach programs (e.g., health care for 
homeless persons), drug treatment, primary care treatment, mental health treatment, and 
entitlement programs. 

The street frame includes the streets, parks, transportation depots, abandoned buildings, 
parked cars, parts of highway or public transportation systems, parking garages, railroad 
boxcars, fields, wooded areas, etc., found in the geographic sample of census blocks. Local 
community providers and outreach workers will be consulted about hard-to-find locations, and 
each interviewer team will include someone familiar with where homeless people might sleep. 
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We are currently seeking an additional item on the NHSDA to identify people who heve 
been homeless. The NHSDA will be oversampling conventional dwellings in the DC metropol- 
itan area so that the data can be combined with DC*MADS. 

B. How was sampling frame developed, and its completeness and accuracy (about estimates 
of size) determined? 

There ere four types of frames: the temporal frame, the shelter frame, the client frame, and 
the geographic frame. The temporal frame is a 16- week period centered on April 1, 1991 . The 
shelter sample frame is baued on initial lists of facilities with overnight bed capacity that were 
developed by the Interfaith Conference in 1988 end the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments. The list was updated by contacting the Council of Governments' Homeless Task 
Force contact for each of the metropolitan area's 16 municipalities and by following through 
with other agencies they identified as offering or coordinating emergency shelter. Information 
on this list was verified with the facility director over the phone to facilitate client sampling and 
to identify additional recently opened or closed facilities. The client frames ere based on a 
facility roster. In most cases, it is the intake roster, although m motels and apartments it is the 
registrar and a roster of people in the room. The geographic frame is based on the census tract 
and block maps. 

C. How was selection made from units in sampling frame? 

The temporal sample will consist of 64 days at a rate of 4 per week and 32 per season. The 
shelter sample will consist of 96 shelters stratified by season and number of clients; it will be 
drawn at a rate of 2 per night in the winter and 1 per night in the spring, with strata size allocated 
proportional to size and constant sampling within strata. The geographic samples will consist 
of 64 census tracts stratified by expected density of homeless people and season. Within these 
tracts, H will consist of 676 census blocks sampled at a rate of 288 per season. These blocks will 
be clustered and the clusters randomly assigned to the days within the season at a rate of 9 per 
day. The client samples will consist of 480 shelter interviews and 289 expected street 
interviews. The shelter respondents will be selected based on systematic samples from the 
facility's roster following a random start People encountered on the street between 4:00 and 
5:30 am on the sampled morning will be screened and, if appropriate, interviewed; however, 
people engaged in Illegal activities (e.g., prostitution, breaking and entering) and services (e.g., 
police, taxi drivers, newspaper deliverers) will not be screened. Exhibit 2, previously presented, 
summarizes the sampling design. 

D. What are the biases present in the study's choice of research sites? (i.e., what parts of the 
homeless population are probably excluded?) 

There is nothing typical about the DC metropolitan area that suggests that the results 
would generalize to every metropolitan area. It does nonetheless represent a considerable 
range of urban and rural environments and service systems. Within the DC area, the study 
covers most of the homeless population very well. The design is probably weakest in terms of 
covering the rural homeless and people doubled-up in regular dwellings. 

E. Was any attempt made to oversample any population (e.g., women, minority populations)? 

No, but the planned sample sizes sre sufficient to look at prevalence rates as low as 1 
percent with e 50 percent relative standard error. These are sufficient to look at major 
subgroups. 



Sampling— Respondent Selection 

A. How were individuals selected et each site? 
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Individuate in shelter* and emergency facilrtios will be sampled from one of three types of 
rosters: rn intake roster, a bed roster, or a room roster. Intake rosters are commonly used in 
large and temporary faculties. Clients will be sampled from them at a fixed rate after a random 
stsrt lfnecas * ar Y' Interviewers wffl return in the morning to interview people who came in late. 
Bed rosters are often used in shelters with stable populations and involve taking attendance 
from beds or rooms that have been assigned to a particular resident. When this type of roster 
is encountered, a temporary intake roster will be generated for the sampled night, and clients 
will be sampled from It as previously noted. Room rosters are commonly used In family shelters 
or motels. Where it is encountered, the rooms will be sampled, the occupants listed, and the 
residents sampled at a fixed rate using a systematic sample with a random start. 

Individuals encountered in the street sample will be screened to determine if they were 
housed last night and if they have access to regular housing. Staying in regular housing is not 
sufficient to exclude someone from the survey. To be excluded, the place where the 
respondent regularly stays and the place he or she stayed last night must either belong to the 
respondent or the respondent must have an arrangement to stay there on a regular basis. 
People moving from place to piece, who trade sex for shelter, or who have no regular housing 
will be included. * 



The shelter population is defined as homeless. The validity of the street population 
definition is limited by the self-report methodology and guarantee of confidentiality. No further 
checks will be conducted, although interviewers wilt be asked to makes observations about the 
respondent's dress end demeanor, end full counts will be maintained. 

B. How were respondents approached? Who was present (interviewer? escort [what type— off- 
duty police, another homeless person, etc.J, staff of shelter or other agency where 
interviewing was occurring)? 

Shelter respondents will be approached first by shelter staff and then by the interview 
team. The latter includes interviewers who have either been homeless or worked closely with 
people who are homeless. Street respondents will be approached directly by the interview 
team. The interviewers will approach respondents loudly to avoid startling them. If e potential 
respondent is asleep when approached, the interviewers will back off and wait for him or her 
to weke up. 



C. How was the research explained? 



Potential respondents will be asked to consent to the interview after being reed e 
statement explaining the study purposes, showing them e certificate of confidentiality, and 
assuring them that their answers would be anonymous. 



D. Were they paid? How much? How was this explained? 



9 
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Respondents will be paid $10 for completing the interview. The incentive is explained 
during the informed consent statement listed above. Respondents interviewed in the morning 
will also be offered a juice and a pastry to help them wake up and in case the interview keeps 
them from getting breakfast 

E. Did screening or interviewing occur within the hearing of other homeless people, facility 
staff, or someone else? If yes, how might this have affected either agreement to participate 
in the study or answers to particular questions? 

Prior arrangements with the shelter operators will be sought to provide a private room or 
setting for the interviews. If necessary, a van can be brought to the premises. The other 
interviewer will try to keep other people away during the interview in both the shelter and street 
settings. . . _ 
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Finding the "Hidden Homeless" 

Between 4:00 end 5:30 am, attempts will be made to identify any person in publicly 
accessible ansae in the sampled blocks. This includes public facilities, campgrounds, aban- 
doned buildings, and abandoned cars. People with outreach experience will be used as 
interviewers in the street component to identify ea many hiding places as possible. People who 
ere moving in and out of institutions, who are in treatment or corrections' institutions, and who 
are living with others will be sought through the other DC*MADS studies. 



Weighting end Estimation Procedures 

A. Were any used? If not why not? 

Weights will be used to provide estimates for the metropolitan area. 

B. Describe those used. Please include mathematical expressions/formulae. 

Weighting will include sampling weights and nonresponse/eiigibiiity adjustments com- 
puted separately for each seasonal component of the street and shelter surveys. Sampling 
weights will account for sampling of time periods as well as for sampling of tracts and blocks 
(i.e., for sampling in time and space). The initial analytic weights will be the inverse of the 
sampling probability. 

C. Were eny CORRECTIONS made for possible duplicate counting due to: (1) use of more 
than one type of facility (e.g., soup kitchen end shelter, shelter and health); (2) use of more 
than one facility of a type (e.g., eats at two different soup kitchens in e day); (3) use of one 
or more types of facilities although found and interviewed "on the street" Describe them, 
end their effects on the final count if possible. If not could you make these corrections (did 
your procedures yield the information to make such corrections)? 

Multiplicity adjustments will be made to account for multiple probabilities of selection in 
the two survey components. The interview includes items on the potential overlap between the 
frames and on the use of shelters, soup kitchens, and emergency facilities. 

Respondents will also be asked if they have been interviewed before and to provide their 
date of birth and mother's maiden name. Along with data on geographic movement and 
changes in housing status, these data can potentially be used to estimate the unique counts 
through capture- recapture. 

D. Were any CORRECTIONS made for non-response, of facilities (refusal tc allow clients to be 
interviewed) or individuals. Describe them, and their effects on the final count. If not could 
you make these corrections (did your procedures yield the information to make such 
corrections)? 

Nonresponse patterns will be examined and potentially lead to statistical corrections. 

E. Was any adjustment made for frequency of use over e period of more than one day (e.g., 
Ill's 7-day adjustment). Describe, and its effect on the final count. If not, could you make 
these adjustments (did your procedures yield the information to make such adjustments)? 

Frequency data for the lest 30 days are being collected on shelters use, outreach contacts, 
soup kitchen use, drug use, drug treatment end employment Recency of use information is 
also being collected on primary care treatment mental health treatment and entitlements. 
Information is also being collected on the duration of the current episode of homelessness, the 
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respondent's current location, the respondent's location on the prior night the respondent's 
location at the beginning of the current episode, and the number of prior episodes. Less 
detailed information on housing status during the test 12 months will be collected from all 
DC*MADS samples. 

F. Did you make any other adjustments or corrections? Please describe. 
Not yet. 

G. What are the probable effects of weighting procedures, corrections and adjustments on 
the proportion of the homeless likely to be included in the final estimates? 

Not available yet. 

H. How were accompanying children dealt with, in the interviews/data collection and in the 
counts? 

Children over the age of 12 will be interviewed if sampled. The interviewer will ask about 
the respondent's children and other dependents. The study will also be coordinated with a 
national study of runaway children. 

I. To what universe, if any, is sample generalizable? What population or subpopulations are 
estimated? Could standard errors be computed? Were they computed, or was any other 
estimation of variance computed? What were the results? 

i 

The sample will be generalizable to the population of DC-area homeless people at the 
specified time frame (April 1991). Separate inferences will be made for the shelter and street 
subpopulations. Standard errors will be computed taking into account the weights and the 
sample design. 

J. Please describe any special estimating techniques, if you used them (such as capture- 
recapture). 

Capture-recapture has been limited in this area because of the need to estimate the 
movement of people in and out of the homeless population— both in terms of geography and 
definition. We plan to attempt a capture- recapture estimate using survey data on geographic 
movement and changes in housing status to estimate the missing parameters. 
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FOREWORD 



This report includes background information, research approach, sample design, survey 
procedures, and results of fieldwork for Westaf s National Survey of Shelters for the Homeless 
conducted for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. Bom homeless 
shelters and voucher or contract programs were Included In the sample, although, for 
convenience of presentation, reference will often be made to shelters alone. Shelter managers 
were cooperative and a 03 percent response rate was achieved. 

This report presents the methodology of the survey. Westat provided the complete data set, 
including final case weights, to HUD. Westat has also supplied projections of capacity and 
number of shelters for that part of the U.S. population excluded from the frame, calculated 
using a regression method. A detailed analysis of results was included in a report prepared by 
the Division of Policy Studies, the Office of Policy Development and Research at HUD. That 
publication, A Report On The 7988 National Survey of Shaffers for The Homeless, was 
published in March 1989 and is available through HUD USEU. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report is concerned with a national survey of shelters and voucher programs for the 
homeless. The survey consisted of telephone interviews with a sample of 205 operators of 
shelters for the homeless in 65 statistically selected cities or counties around the United States. 
This report presents the methods employed in the survey, including the sampling plan, the 
questionnaire, how the lists of the shelter providers in sampled cities were developed, and the 
techniques used to prepare national estimates of the numbers of shelters and their capacity. 

Research Objectives 

The objective of the National Survey of Shelters for the Homeless was to assist the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) in assessing local capacity to provide 
appropriate shelter and services to the homeless population. This capacity assessment would 
serve as a baseline, thus indicating the con.^xt into which the HUD McKinney programs were 
entering. To obtain this information, a telephone survey was conducted, interviewing a national 
sample of managers of homeless shelters and voucher programs. Information collected 
included the operational characteristics and funding of the shelters, their bed capacity, the 
types of services available to their homeless populations they serve, and some of the 
characteristics of those who use them. The survey gathered date on funding sources (Federal, 
state, local government, and private) and operating organizations (public or private). 

Information was collected on the characteristics of shelter users to discover which groups 
were being served. Date was gathered on demographic characteristics, extent of shelter use, 
employment and mental health and alcohol/drug abuse. 

No effort was made to estimate the numbers of homeless persons, but the survey did obtain 
statistics on shelter capacities, occupancy and turnaway rates. 



General Approach 

A sample of 292 shelters or voucher programs from 65 cities or counties was surveyed by 
telephone, resulting in 205 completed interviews. Sampling design and procedures ere further 
discussed below in "Sample Design." The respondent at each shelter or voucher program was 
the manager or another person designated by the manager as qualified to respond. For the 
sake of simplicity in this report, shelters and voucher programs will often be referred to simply 
as shelters, with any explicit references to one group or the other clearly specified. Cells were 
placed primarily during normal working hours— 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM, Monday through Friday. 
Westat's Telephone Research Center is capable of calling at other times, end a few calls were 
placed outside these hours as necessary. 

Throughout the study, a premium wes placed on rapid response. Immediately after the date 
were collected and reviewed for quality, coders and key operators produced the electronic date 
file. Initial edits snd checks were conducted and preliminary results obtained within two weeks 
after the date was collected. A more thoroughly cleaned and edited data set, including the 
results of rather extensive data retrieval e*— * was available about five weeks after the survey 
was concluded. 



Summary of Report Contents 

This abridged report contains five sections. The six appendices included in the original 
report have been deleted from this sbridged version. The second section, "Sample Design," 
describes the sampling plan and weighting procedures. It explains the two-stage sampling plan 
employed to select the 65 cities end counties snd to select individual shelters or voucher 
programs in those areas. 
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Section 3, "Questionnaire Design," provides information on the design and implementation 
of the questionnaire. Some discussion appears regarding the pretest, the actual use of the 
finalized questionnaire, the problems encountered, and their resolution. 

Section 4, "Shelter Sampling Frame Development../' presents a comprehensive review of 
the frame development and data collection effort. 

Section 5, "General Description of Sample Contact Results," contains information on the 
interview completion results. These are tabulated to show response and completion rates and 
final status codes, both nationally and as distributed among census regions and between 
certainty and non-certainty cities or counties. 



SAMPLE DESIGN 



Universe and Sampling Methods 

There are no comprehensive national lists of shelters for the homeless or of voucher 
programs providing for shelter in other types of buildings. In order to obtain a sample of 
shelters for the homeless and of voucher programs, it was therefore necessary to employ a 
two-stage sampling procedure. 

First, a sample of 65 counties or cities was selected from all counties with a 1980 census 
population of at least 25,000. If a county contained a city of 250,000 or more, the city was given 
a separate chance of selection into the sample. The remainder of such a county was then 
sampled based on its population outside of such a city. 

The five cities of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Houston were chosen 
with certainty. Before the first stage sample selection of the other 60 primary sampling units 
(PSUs), the list was sorted by census region and then by whether it was a city or a (remainder 
of a) county. Finally, the PSUs were ordered by size; the measure of size being the larger of 
either one-fifth of the 1980 census population or the 1980 estimated number of renters (number 
of renter families from the 1980 census times 2.4 persons per household). This sorting 
procedure was developed to insure adequate representation of central cities where homeless 
tend to congregate while providing accurate national estimates. The measure of size was 
chosen to give edded representation to areas with higher incidences of rental property on the 
assumption that this characteristic is likely to be correlated with homelessness. Within these 65 
PSUs, lists of shelters and voucher programs were constructed by consulting the Comprehen- 
sive Homeless Assistance Plans (CHAPs) submitted to HUD by local communities and via 
telephone contacts with local experts. 

In the second sampling stage, individual shelters and voucher programs were chosen from 
among those identified in the sampled PSUs. From the CHAPs, it was initially estimated that 
there are approximately 4,600 shelters and voucher programs in all counties larger than 25,000. 
Our 65 sampled PSUs contained 1309 shelters and programs out of a national estimate of 
4,781. Shelters used exclusively for runaways or juvenile delinquents were excluded from the 
above computations. 

From the 1,509 shelters and voucher programs identified in these 65 PSUs, s sample of 292 
was chosen. The local experts consulted in compiling the lists of shelters and programs 
provided estimates of the capacity of most facilities. The 23 shelters estimated to have 
capacities greater than 300 and the 1 1 voucher programs serving greater than 100 were chosen 
with certainty. The remaining shelters and voucher programs were sorted separately by 
estimated capacity within PSU. Separate strata were also created for those with unknown 
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capacities. Systematic samples were then chosen from each of these four samples with second 
stage probabilities of selection inversely proportional to their PSU selection probabilities. The 
only exception to this was that shelters with capacity of 101-300 had double the probability of 
selection as those with 1-100 capacity. 



Sample Weighting 

Since the interviewed shelters and voucher programs are a sample, national estimates based 
upon their responses are obtained by weighting, in general, this procedure uses the reciprocal 
of each sampled unifs selection probability and adjustments which compensate for nonre- 
sponding out-of-ecope units. To determine the selection probabilities we note that one PSU, 
Los Angeles County, had a large enough measure of size to be chosen with certainty and that 
the remaining 59 sampled PSUs had selection probabilities less than one. Table 1 shows the 
number of sampled PSUs by region of the country. 



Table 1. Number of sampled cities and counties by certainty status and region 





Type of PSU 




Region 








East 


South 


N. Central 


West 


Certainty 
Noncertainty 




2 
12 


1 

21 


1 
14 


2 
12 



As mentioned earlier, mere were four second stage noncertainty sampling strata: shelters 
and voucher programs of known and unknown capacity. Sample sizes we-e allocated to the 
four strata in proportion to their total estimated capacity. To estimate the total capacity for the 
two strata with unknown sized facilities, a subsample of the frames was contacted. This 
procedure provided estimates of the proportion of the frame that was truly in scope. 



This proportion was then multiplied by an estimated average size of 30 for shelters and 10 
for voucher programs. The unknown size strata were oversampfed to compensate for the 
expected 43 percent and 55 percent in-scope rates for shelters and voucher programs, 
respectively. Table 2 shows the regional distribution of sampled facilities by strata. 

Table 2. Number of sampled shelters by region snd strata 



Stratum Region 



Shelter/Voucher 


Ste 


East 


South 


N. Central 


fWSl 


She tort 


Certainty 


1S 


4 


1 


6 


Shetefi 


1-300 


72 


38 


42 


63 


Shorten 


Unknown 


6 


16 


0 


6 


Voucher* 


Certainty 


1 


m 


2 


3 


Voucher* 


1-100 


1 


1 


■ 




Vouchers 


Unknown 


3 




1 


2 



When the sampled shelters of unknown size were weighted by their inverse probability of 
selection estimated from the sHbsampte of the frame, it became obvious that the estimates 
would be subject to large sampling errors. This was a result of the frame deficiency that caused 
very large and very smalt shelters to be coils, ed into one "unknown size" stratum. To reduce 
this source of variation, it was decided to attar ptto contact all of the -30 non-sampled shelters 
of unknown size on the frame from the 65 PSJs obtain en estimate of their true sizes. This 
information could then be used to stratify the sample and reduce sampling variability. 




We were able to reach 284 (89 percent) of these shelters. Of these, 186 were shelters and the 
remaining 108 were ineligible for the survey. We assumed that the 36 frame listings we were 
unable to reach were also ineligible for the survey. Each of the 186 shelters was asked for its 
bed and cot capacity as a measure of size. This corresponds with question number 6 on the 
survey questionnaire. gcj 
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We considered letting the 16 completed shelter interviews from this stratum represent the 
responses we could have obtained from a census of the 202 (186 + 16) such shelters in the 65 
PSUs. Only one of the 16 came from a certainty PSU. The site of that shelter (variable Number 
6), was also almost five times larger than the next largest responding shelter from that stratum. 
Therefore it was decided to make that one shelter represent the 88 non-sampled shelters in that 
stratum that came from certainty PSUs. The 89 shelters from the certainty PSUs had a total size 
of 16,869 (ranging from 2 to 1,815) with the one sampled shelter having a size of 540 beds and 
cots. Thus, this shelter was given a weight of 16,869/540=31.2. 

The 1 13 (98 + 15) remaining non-certainty shatters had sizes ranging from 3 to 350 with a 
median size of 30. They were split into three size strata: 25 or toss, 26 to 49, and 50 or more. 
The corresponding number of shelters were: 52, 33, and 28. Nine of the sampled shelters were 
included in the first stratum, three in the second, end three in the third. The 52 shelters in the 
first stratum had a total weighted (first-stage PSU weight) capacity of 6,065.6. The 9 included in 
the sample had an unweighted total capacity of 132 yielding e final weight of 6,065.8/1 32 - 46.0 
for each of the nine. Similarly the final weights for the other two strata are 99.8 and 120.0 for 
mid-sized end larger shelters, respectively. These weights ere optimal for estimating bed and 
cot capacity, and also efficient for sll other variables that are highly correlated with question 
number 6. 

The above procedure resulted in the following shelter and voucher final weights for the 205 
in-scope respondents: 

Type of Respondent Weight 

Certainty shelter or voucher progrem from certainty PSU 1.0 

Certainty shelter or voucher program from noncerteinty PSUPSU Weight 7.1 
101-300 capacity shelter 

1-100 capacity shelter 14.2 

"Unknown size shelter" Certainty PSU 31.2 

'Unknown size shelter non-certainty PSU, 1 to 25 46.0 

'Unknown size shatter" non-certainty PSU, 26 to 49 99.8 

"Unknown size shelter" non-certainty PSU, 50 or more 120.0 

1-100 capacity voucher program 166.5 

Unknown size voucher program 81.0 

Estimation Procedures 

Estimated totals, averages, end proportions were computed by multiplying the responses to 
the questionnaire by the appropriate weights described in the section, "Sample Weighting," 
above. 

The only exception to this procedure was for estimating the number of shelters and voucher 
programs for the homeless. This estimate was computed directly from the frame for the 65 
PSUs. For each of the four noncerteinty strata, estimates of the out-of -scope rate were 
computed from the second stage noncerteinty aample for the com* * ted 59 noncerteinty PSUs. 
These rates were then applied to the frame counts in each of these PSUs to provide estimates 
for the number of in-scope shelters or programs in each PSU. The eeme procedure was 
followed for each of the 6 certainty PSUs baaed on out-of-scope rates in these PSUs. The 
national estimate for number of shelters end voucher programs was then computed by 
weighting the number in-scope in each PSU by the PSUs first stage weight and summing across 
all PSUs. This procedure provides s more accurate estimate because it eliminates the sampling 
variance (except in estimating out-of-scope rates) present in other estimates. The distribution 
of shelters available for ssmpling is displayed by certainty status snd region in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Numbers of shelters available for sampling in PSUs by certainty status and region 





PSU 




Ragion 












Certainty 
Stitus 


East 


South 


North 
Contra! 


Wast 


Total 


Percent 


Certainty 
Noncertainty 




422 

207 


03 
165 


106 

141 


166 

209 


787 
722 


52 
48 


TOTAL 




629 


258 


247 


375 


1,509 


100 



Data collected from this survey can be used to compare characteristics of shelters that were 
opened at different times. (For example, are newer shelters more or less likely to be run by 
religious organizations?) Such comparisons internal to the survey can be made in a straight- 
forward manner. Comparisons between these data and others collected in separate surveys are 
not so straightforward. In addition to sampling variability, there are many potential sources of 
nonsompling variability that may interfere with such comparisons. Some examples include 
question wording, frame development nonresponse rates, and interviewer training. 



Sampling Variances 

Sample variances for this study were computed using the Jackknife technique. The 60 PSUs 
not initially selected with certainty (including Los Angeles County) were placed into 30 variance 
strata by pairing PSUs in the order they were sorted for their first stage selection (census 
region, crty/I remainder of) county, and size). Separate certainty and non-certainty PSU variance 
components were then computed for each variable. The variance of an estimate is equal to the 
sum of these two components. 

Non-certainty PSU variance components were then computed using 30 replicates. Each 
replicate excluded one PSU from one of the 30 noncertainty variance strata. The replicate 
weights of the shelters and voucher programs in the other PSU ! n that variance stratum were 
adjusted to compensate for the dropped PSU. All shelters from the certainty PSUs were 
included in each of the 30 replicates. The variability of the estimates across the 30 replicates 
was th*n used to calculate the non-certainty variance component. 

There were 21 non-certainty shelters sampled from the five certainty PSUs (New York City, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Houston). These were sorted by size within PSU, and 
the PSUs were sorted using the same factors as noncertainty PSUs. Seven subaampies were 
then taken by selecting every seventh shelter (1,8, 15; 2,9, 16; etc.). In eech of seven replicates 
one of these subaampies was dropped, with the weights of the remaining 18 shelters inflated 
to adjust for those that were dropped. All shelters from the other 6C PSUs are included in the 
estimates for each of these seven replicates. The variability of the estimates across the seven 
replicates was then used to calculate the certainty variance component. 



QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 



Introduction 

Westat designed the questionnaire to incorporate questions provided by HUD. Some limited 
emphasis was placed on obtaining information comparable to that collected in the 1984 HUD 
Survey of Shelter for the Homeless, but questions were modified, added, or deleted with the 
primary goal of meeting current informational needs. The instrument was kept as concise as 
possible, keeping in mind that many abetter managers are very busy. An effort was made to 
keep the questionnaire simple enough so that minimal reference to records would be required. 
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The 1984 survey had included shatters only, but the current study attempted to include 
voucher and contract programs as well. Since voucher programs were t> be induced in the 
survey, several questions were addressed solely to those programs, and a few others were 
appropriate only for shelters. A second version of the questionnaire was developed for the 
voucher programs, with minimal changes in question wording, skip patterns, and interviewer 
instructions to help accommodate the unique characteristics of the voucher programs. Copies 
of the questionnaires can be found in the HUD report on the survey cited earlier. 

The shelter questionnaire consisted of 35 major questions. A total of 186 variables were 
sought. The questions appeared in the following groups: 

■ Shelter Occupancy/Capacity; 

■ Shelter Characteristics; 

■ User Characteristics; 

■ Services Provided; 

■ Administrative Characteristics (staffing and funding). 

Summary of Questionnaire Issues 

In nearly all cases, shelter managers were very cooperative, often elaborating at length on 
the conditions faced in their shelters. Without exception, there was sufficient interest in the 
study that a copy of the resulting report was requested. 

Most respondents had no difficulty answering the questions. There were variations in the 
extent to which information appeared to be based on records, as opposed to being based on 
respondents' best judgement o r recollections. One interesting observation made by interview- 
ers at the debriefing session wa. that there appeared to be a positive correlation between 
providing e broad range of servit * and maintaining records on the characteristics of those 
served. Similarly, informal observation suggested a negative correlation between shelter size 
and maintenance of records on those served. Where problems arose, data retrieval calls were 
made to determine the correct answers. Those problems that remained after this effort, thus 
warranting caution in interpreting the data, have been highlighted in the section above. 

SHELTER SAMPLING FRAME DEVELOPMENT AND TELEPHONE INTERVIEWING 
PROCEDURES 

The design of the National Survey of Shelters for the Homeless required that for each 
sampled city or county, a list of abaters and voucher programs be assembled to serve as the 
shelter sampling frame. The process by which this was accomplished is the first topic of this 
chapter. Following that discussion is a presentation of the methods employed during the 
telephone interviewing process. 

Shelter Sampling Frame Development Methodology 

As indicated in the "Sample Design" section, there are no comprehensive lists of shelters for 
the homeless in the United States. This fact necessitated e two-stage sampling design. In the 
first stage a statistical sample of 65 cities or counties (henceforth referred to as primary 
sampling units, or PSUs) around the nation was selected. Stage two required the development 
of a list of shelters and voucher programs for the homeless in each of these 05 PSUs. The result 
was a listing file of some 1309 shelters and voucher or contract programs located in the 65 
PSUs in the sample. 

Secondary Sources for Frame Lists 

In all cases possible, the starting point for list development was to consult the following 
secondary sources: 
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Competent** Homeless Assistance Plans (CHAM: CHAPs are locally written plans for 
the care and auppon of homeless persons that must be submitted to HI D in order for a 
community to be eligible for McKmney Act funding. White the content and quality of these 
plans vary, many of them do contain some form of list of the shelters and other services 
currently available in their communities. For the mejority of the 65 PSUs, this secondary 
source was used *s e starting point m obtaining a list of services for the homeless. Even 
those CHAPs that contained no such listing proved useful, as the office that submitted the 
CHAP to HUD was used as a contact for obtaining names of shelters or programs. CHAP 
authors were also contacted to determine if shelters or programs had opened since the 
document was submitted, and to get additional information on shelters already in the 
CHAP. 

HUD Phase I Shttttr System Essays: As mentioned in the Introduction, HUD staff recently 
visited the five largest metropolitan areas in the nation to assess the status of programs and 
services for the homeless. Their observations and conclusions were outlined in a series of 
essays. For the five cities for which an essay was available, this source was reviewed to 
obtain names of shelters end voucher programs. 



Frame List Data Base File 

After review and elimination of list entries not meeting the prevailing definition of a shelter 
or voucher program, the secondary source lists were keyed into a computer data base file. 
When available, the information entered into the data base file included the following: 

■ The name of the shelter or program; 

■ One or more contact person(s) at the shelter or program; 

■ One or more telephone number(s); 

■ A measure of size, defined as the bed count in the case of shelters, the number of vouchers 
distributed in a day in the case of voucher programs, end the dollsr amount of checks 
written out in a day in the case of contract programs; 

■ The location of the shelter or program; 

■ Codes for the type of person served by the shelter or program (men, women, families etc.); 

83 Codes indicating whether e record on the file contains information on a shelter, voucher or 
contract program, or referral service (referral services were used es contacts to obtain 
additional names of shelters or programs); and 

■ A comments section used to enter information euch as the eddress of the shelter or 
program, whether it accepts individuate that are not eligible for the survey in addition to 
individuals that are eligible, an alternate name for the shelter or program, or any other 
pertinent information. 

Telephone Calls for Frame List Development 

Neither the CHAP nor the HUD essays were available for a substantial number of PSUs, and 
even if they had been, it was critical to verify and update the information. Telephone cells to 
local homeless experts were used for this purpose. The*e calls were an important source of 
names of shelters or programs. If the number of shelters or programs was smaP, interviewers 
recorded the lists or updates to existing lists during the phone conversation. In the case of large 
PSUs with many shelters, lists were sent to Westat via facsimile machine or collect overnight 
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transport service. If we had a copy of a list in our possession, contacts included positive 
identification by local area experts that the version in our possession was the most current and 
complete list available. Any updated information was recorded. 

Key agencies routinely contacted in each PSUs included the Salvation Army, Traveller's Aid, 
United Way, Social Services, Community Welfare Agency, and the Coalition for the Homeless. 
These agencies were asked to supply the names of shelters or programs in their city or county. 
When the agency was unable to supply the names of any shelters or programs, they were asked 
for the names of referral services or other contacts that might be more knowledgeable in the 
area. 



Frame Flnalization Efforts 

After the data for this survey were collected, when the weights for each type of respondent 
were being developed, it became obvious that the estimates for sampled shelters of unknown 
size would be subject to large sampling errors. This was the result of large and small shelters 
being collapsed into one "unknown size" stratum. 

In response to this problem, on December 1, 1988, two telephone interviewers were trained 
to conduct frame flnalization calls. After training, each telephone interviewer was provided e 
script and call record forms, and was instructed to attempt each of the 330 shelters of unknown 
size that were listed on the frame as many times as was possible during the two weeks of the 
data retrieval effort. 

Once each shelter of unknown size was contacted, the shelter manager or other responsible 
party was asked for the number of beds and cots in the shelter. This answer was then recorded 
on the call record, and the case was considered completed. Aft telephone interviewer 
paperwork wes reviewed by e senior member of the project team. 

After the frame flnalization calls were completed, the newly determined size of shelter field 
was included In the frame, and new sample weights were determined. For a description of how 
these weights were developed and assigned see section on "Sample Weighting" above. 

Telephone Interviewing Procedures 

Once frame development was completed end the sample of shelters and voucher programs 
was selected, Westat Telephone Research Center interviewers were charged with contacting 
shelter managers and completing the survey instrument. A set of interviewing procedures were 
specifically designed for the National Survey of Shelters for the Homeless. These procedures 
included instructions for making assignments, recording outcomes, processing the interviews 
and performing quality control checks. 
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Date Collection Response 

The telephone interviewers were an experienced and professional group. They were 
persistent in their efforts to locate and contact respondents, and highly successful in obtaining 
cooperation. There were very few first refusals and all of the interviewers were well versed in 
conversion techniques designed end employed by our Telephone Research Center so they 
were able to convert most refusals immediately, resulting in only three final refusals. The 
brevity of the field period-August 23, 1988 to September 22, 1988— did result in a moderate 
number of non-respondents. If the initial contact occurred fate in this time period, a single 
vacation or medical problem might result in the interviewed being unavailable for participation. 
We compensated for this problem by providing supplemental samples in order to insure 
adequate numbers of completed cases. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE CONTACT RESULTS 



Sample Response 

This taction will review the results of contact and interview with the sampled shatters or 
voucher programs by certainty status, region, and overall. This section will also discuss 
problems encountered during the field interviewing phase of this survey. 

From our experience with the pretest end the 1084 survey, we expected respondents would 
be eager to cooperate with HUD's effort to collect information about shelters and voucher 
programs for the homeless. Table 4 shows the result of our contact with ail 292 sampled 
shelters. Interviews were completed with the managers or their designated respondents for a 
total of 205 sampled shelters. 



Table 4. Result of contact 



Result 


Number 


Complete 


206 


Out of scope 


S3 


Nonrstpondem 


12 


No contsct 


10 


Duplicate 


s 


Refusal 


3 


TOTAL 


292 



Of the 292 shelters, 53 fell out of scope. This number was a good deal larger then expected, 
and was the chief reason that two supplemental samples hod to be selected. There were a 
variety of reasons for the out-of-scope frame entries, often associated with the broad 
assortment of facilities included on the CHAP lists. For example, there was one daytime drop 
in center for the homeless that did not permit persons to stay overnight, permanent housing 
programs (3), mental health/mental retardation treatment programs (4), personal or other care 
homes (9), drug and alcohol rehabilitation centers (4), food banks (2), juvenile shelters (3), 
referral services (3), closed shelters (2), and some 22 miscellaneous others that were not 
shelters included on the lists. 

Twelve shelters or programs were contacted, but no appointment could be scheduled to 
complete the Interview within the field period. Reasons for respondent unavailability included 
vacations, hospital stays, and plain busy schedules. If the initial contact was made in the 
field period, little time remained to schedule and complete an interview. 

There were 10 shelters with which contact was never made. Standard procedure in such 
cases was to re-contact the original list source to verify the information initially obtained, then 
follow up on the revised contact information. This process was successful In reducing the 
original number of shelters classified as not iocatable by the Telephone Research Center (TRC) 
staff. Call backs to list sources determined that 15 of the 25 shelters originally classified as not 
Iocatable were in fact out-of-scope, often because they had dosed. 

Nine shelters or programs were duplicates, and the survey information regarding them was 
obtained end included among the 205 completed interviews. The number of duplicates is also 
an artifact of the list development methodology. If there was any chance that a Mating might 
represent e unique shelter, the entry wes left in the frame. Only three contacts resulted in 
refusals that our Telephone Research Center staff, using standard Westst refusal conversion 
procedures, were unable to convince to participate. 
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Tables 5 and 6 show the result of contact by certainty status and by region respectively. 
Noting Table 5, it is dear that the effort to contact and complete the interview was more 
successful across the board in non-certainty PSUa. One likely reason for this fact to that the 
smaller number of shelters and programs for the homeless found in these areas of smaller 
population made it more likely that correct information on the status and character of the 
program was available. 

Table 5. Result of contact by PSU certainty status 

PSU Certainty Status 
Result of contact ■ 





Certainty 


Non Certainty 


Total 


Percent 


Complete 


40 


165 


255 


70.2 


Out of scope 


15 


38 


53 


18.2 


Nonrespondent 


7 


5 


12 


4.1 


No contact 


5 


6 


10 


3.4 


Duplicate 


2 


7 


9 


3.1 


Refusal 




3 


3 


1.0 


TOTAL 


69 


223 


292 


100.0 



Table 6 reveals no great regional variation. The percentage of completes was somewhat 
lower in the Northeast and South, with most of the differences attributable to variations in the 
numbers of out-of-scope shelters or programs. 

Table 6. Result of contact by region 



Region 

Result of contact 



East South Central West Total Percent 



Complete 64 38 45 58 205 70.2 

Out of scope 23 11 7 12 53 18.2 

Nonrespondent 4 4 1 3 12 4.1 

No contact 3 3 1 3 10 34 

Duplicate 4 1 1 3 9 3.1 

Refusal -2 1 3 1.0 

TOTAL 98 69 55 60 292 100.0 



Table 7 presents the overall response rate, and breaks down the rate by certainty status and 
by region. An overall response rate of 93.2 percent was achieved. Response rate is defined here 
as the number of completes over the etigibles (the sum of completes, refusals, and nonrespon- 
dent). This formula for calculating the response rate is illustrated below: 

Completes 
Completes, Refusals, Nonrespondents 

Table 7 shows the response rate overall, by certainty status, and by region. The response 
rate was notably lower among the larger certainty cities or counties. When examined by region, 
we find that the North Central had the highest response rate, at nearly 98 percent. Response 
rates in the Northeast and West were nearly identical, while the South's rate was somewhat 
lower. 
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Table 7. Respons rata: overall, by PSU certainty status, by region 



fttap 


orm rata by 


Ccwitptetas 


Complete, refusal 
nonfwponOsnt 


ftsroaftt 


Overall 




205 


220 


8^2 


PSU 
Carta rnty 

Miiiwilaijitu 
re 1/1 ^4Pl MMliy 




40 
IBs 


47 

173 


85.1 
854 


Ration 
Northaast 
South 

North Central 
Wm 




64 

38 
45 
58 


68 
44 
46 

62 


84.1 
884 
87.8 
83J 



Table 8 shows the completion rate overall, by certainty status, and by region. An overall 
completion rate of 89.1 percent was obtained. While this is slightly lower than the response 
rate, both measures suggest a robust survey. The completion rate is e more conservative 
measure that takes into account the possibility that shelters not contacted were potentially in 
scope. This rate is based on the formula: 

Completes 

"Completes, Nonrespondents, No Contacts, Refusals 

Tables 8, 9, and 10 show that there is a strong relationship between certainty status and the 
completion rate. Certainty PSUs had a lower completion rate than did the smaller PSUs, with a 
margin of difference of nearly 16 percentage points. The pattern with respect to regional 
differences is similar to that observed with the response rate. The North Central region's 
completion rate, at 95.7 percent was nearly 15 points above that of the South. The Northeast 
and West regions each had rates of about 90 percent 



Table 8. Completion rate: overall, by PSU certainty status, by region 



Response rats by 


Completes 


Complete, refusal 
no contact, 
nonreepondeni 


Rircant 


Overall 


205 


230 


88.1 


PSU Certainty status 








Certainty 


40 


62 


764 


Noncerteinty 


165 


178 


82.7 


Region 








Northeast 


64 


71 


80.1 


South 


38 


47 


so* 


North Central 


45 


47 


85.7 


West 


58 


65 


88.2 
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Table 9. Completes end completion rate by PSU end region 





Dei i 
rsu 












Region 


Certainty 


Nonctftstnty 










N' Sample* 


N 


Sample 


Total N 


Sample 


farce nt 


Norths** 


20 27 


44 


44 


64 


71 


90.1 


South 


3 5 


35 


42 


39 


47 


60.9 


North Central 


5 5 


40 


42 


45 


47 




tea — - 

WOT 


12 15 


46 


60 


58 


65 




TOTAL 


40 62 


165 


178 


205 


230 


89.1 


*N - Number of interviews that m 


tre completed. 












*S ■ The total number of the Iters available for interview. 












Table 10. Completes end completion rate by city/county end region 










City 


County 








City — 


N' Sample* 














N 


Sample 


Total N 


Sample 


Rsfcent 


Northeast 


30 37 


34 


34 


64 


71 


90.1 


South 


14 21 


24 


26 


36 


47 


80.9 


North Central 


22 24 


23 


23 


45 


47 


95.7 


Wast 


25 29 


33 


36 


68 


86 


89.2 


TOTAL 


91 111 


114 


119 


205 


230 


89.1 



*N - Number of interview! that were completed. 

*S - The total number of shelters available for interview. 



Overall, these figures indicate a successful effort. In general, the respondents were very 
cooperative. There was a large number of out-of-scope cases due to the quantity of inaccurate 
information found on the CHAP lists end other from* sources, but this problem was effectively 
addressed by supplementing the sample end making appropriate statistical adjustments. There 
were a few other problems encountered, but with the exception of the few cases noted in the 
section on "Questionnaire Design," ail were adequately addressed by aggressive data retrieval 
can back and editing. In summary, there is every reason to believe that the resulting data base 
should provide e great deal of valuable information about shelters for the homeless in the 
United States in late 1988. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1990 Census did not count "the homeless." There is no census question that identifies 
persons es homeless per se. Instead, the 1990 Census made special efforts to include homeless 
persons m the count. We also attempted to preserve data about persons counted in special 
operations for location* that were highly likely to include homeless persons. 

Homelessness drew major national attention during the 1980*8 when advocates and service 
providers reported the homeless population was growing and Included more families. Infor- 
mation about the numbers end characteristics of the nation's homeless population remained 
very uncertain. We did not know how fast me homeless population was growing. We did not 
trnow in what parts of the country it was growing fastest And we knew little about the 
cn -'.rteristics of the homeless population nationally. 

Homeless persons are part of the population. The Census Bureau's task is to count the entire 
population. Also, demand for data about the homeless as a population group arose at Census 
Bureau meetings with other Federal government agencies and at Local Public Meetings held in 
every state as a part of the decennial census planning process. Persons expressed thoughts 
similar to the poetic language of Abraham Lincoln when he said, "If we could first know where 
we are, and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it" 

Homeless persons are likely to be missed through traditional decennial census methods and 
thus form part of the undercountthe Census Bureau wanted to reduce. Thus, we had two aims: 
reduce the undercount and meet public demand for information about homeless persons. The 
Census Bureau began in the mid- 1 980 s to plan methods to meet these goals. Homeless 
persons were included in previous censuses. 1 The 1990 census was, however, the first time 
that we worked so extensively with local areas to separately identify the locations where 
homeless persons stay. It was also the most extensive effort we have made to improve 
coverage of this particular population subgroup. 

In this paper we wiH describe how we decided on the 1990 census procedures, what the 
procedures were and who we included in the different operations. We particularly want data 
users to know the limitations of the data. And finally, we will share some anecdotes about what 
happened on "Shelter and Street Night" (S-Night), March 20/21, 1990. This paper will not 
provide any numbers. We wont have the numbers until late 1991. A glossary of census terms 
is provided at the end of the paper. 

This paper will expand upon the following six important considerations about the 1990 count 
of persons in selected locations where homeless persons stay: 

1 . There is no generally agreed-upon definition of "homelessness" and the 1990 Census did 
not impose one. Thus, the 1990 census includes homeless persons but does not specifi- 
cally label anyone as "homeless." Data users may choose to infer that most people in 
specified locations, such as emergency shelters or visible in the street are homeless. 

2. The counts we will provide are defined by the operations that produced them — special 
efforts to include all persons in shelters for the homeless on March 20 and visible on the 
streets in the early morning hours of March 21, 1990. The locations were identified by local 
governments and other local people. Their lists supplemented information from national 
administrative records. 

3. The methods we used to include the homeless missed an unknown number of homeless 
persons such as those hidden at night persons in sites not known to us, and persons who 
were mobile during the night of our canvass. 



The Census of 1880 reported about 22400 "outdoor paupers" The 1980 Census included homeless and hig'Hy 
transient persons In at toast two separate operations. There is, however, noestimeteofthenumberofhomelett persons 
in 1980. In 1980, to the "M-Nlght" (Mission Night) operation, oensus takers Interviewed persons until midnight in 
shelters, low-cost trsnsisnt quarters, aK-nigi« movie houses, bus end railroad stations, snd iocsl is9s. There were no 
procsdures spedflcaBy designed to count persons living on the streets or in open public pieces. The closest was the 
1980 "Casual Count" daytime operation which was conducted after the census during the summer in selected large 
central cities. Only persons 15 years and over went interviewed. Census taken interviewed people to pool halls, 
employment offices, food stamp centers, welfare offices, and designate-! etreat corners. The census taker* asked the 
people at those sites if they had a usual piece of residence outside of the city; if they *a id they did, the interview was 
ended, if not census takers asked if they had been counted to the 1980 census; only if they Mid "no" were they asked 
to hit out e census form. About 61,000 parsons were counted in the M -Night end Casual Count operations together. 
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4. An unknown number of "homeless persons" were counted in other aspects of the census 
— in conventional housing units or in Institutional group quarters. 

5. The Census Bureau will provide data on several tubpopulations which might be regarded 
as selected components of the homeless population. Users must deliberately and explicitly 
decide which to include for their own purposes. 

6. The Census Bureau is not aware of any valid basis for extrapolating from tha selected 
components of the homeless population we identified and counted in the 1990 census to 
the true homeless population of the United States. 

PROCEDURAL DECISIONS 

Goals end Uses of the Data. The overriding purpose of the decennial census is to determine 
how many Congressional Representatives each state will have. A primary goal of decennial 
census procedures is to attempt to count everyone. We count those who live in housing units, 
those who lr*~ in group quarters, and those who have no usual home. We count people in 
urban and ivrl settings. We count children and adults. We try to count every person whose 
usual residence is in the United States on Census Day. 

Use of the census for the allocation of funds requires the application of uniform methodol- 
ogies across the nation. Most funding formulas for programs that benefit homeless persons 
depend on differences in the relative numbers, not the absolute numbers, of homeless 
populations among areas. Thus, uniform counting procedures throughout the country are 
crucial to the extent that they are subject to similar relative errors everywhere. The consistency 
of the procedures of a census throughout the country is one of its major advantages. 

Counting homeless persons in a decennial census is a large and cumbersome process. 
Compared with a specific survey of homeless persons, a decennial census has major 
constraints on procedural choices. For example, in e census, the interviewers are new 
employees. New employees must be trained but cost considerations constrain training. 
Procedures have to be as simple and straightforward as possible. We consider the safety of 
both the census takers and the respondents. Census questions ere basic and limited to those 
that are asked of everyone — there can be none specific to homeless persons. We must protect 
the confidentiality of the information provided us. The census is essentially a snapshot of a 
particular day, not a movie over a period of time. Thus, we must accomplish the count quickly. 

Designing a Procedure to Include Homeless Persons m the 1990 Census. In arriving at 
procedures which could be employed In the 1990 Census, we drew on our own experience end 
testing as wail as the expertise and research of numerous people: 

e Census Bureau field staff who had experience in counting people in shelters. 

• We made informal telephone calls to service providers around the country to gain a dose of 
reality and learn about the diversity in shelter arrangements around the country. 

e Review of alternative methodologies for estimating the size of the homeless population as 
well as discussions with some of those who conducted the research.' 

e In April, 1987, we convened a meeting of principal investigators and persons who had 
actually been on the streets counting ho less persons in Nashville, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C., and Boston (see Apper A). 

• Tests of basic methods in the April 1988 Census Dress Rehearsal in downtown St. Louis, 
Missouri and a comparison of the nighttime procedure with an experimental daytime 
procedure in downtown Baltimore, Maryland in June 19*9. 




'Many studios are listed in: Government Accounting Office, Hamtftss Mfttttty iff: Problems and Options in 
Estimating Number* utd Trends, Report to the Chairman, Committee on Labor end Human Resources, US. Senate, 
GAO/PEMD-68-24, August 1988. 
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Wa learned that estimates of the size of the homeless population ranged from 250,000 to 
three million .» The studies relied variously on expert opinion, administrative records from 
service providers, and on the standard statistical methods of surveys and censuses. 4 

There was no widely accepted operational definition of "homelessness." The literature 
suggested that living arrangements of homeless persons and the kinds of services offered by 
communities differ widely across the regions of the country and also between rural and urban 
areas. Living arrangements Included everything from public and charitably provided shelters to 
subsidized rooms to sleeping in open public sites and in abandoned buildings to relatively 
permanent, well hidden sites. 

There were additional complications. We learned that many shelters in the South close by 
April 1st — Census Day. We were impressed over and over with the difficulties inherent in 
counting homeless persons who live on the sheet, in abandoned buildings, end in public 
locations not intended for habitation. We discovered that there was no widely recognized 
method for identifying who was homeless, either by observation or through screening 
questions that could be used in the context of a decennial census. We learned that concerns for 
interviewer safety had led to approaches varying from having off-duty police accompanying the 
interviewers to reliance on unobtrusive observation. 5 And we also learned there were 
significant differences among cities in estimates of the ratio of persons in shelters to those living 
on the streets with little basis for confidence in any of the estimates. 

Our discussions mode it clear that we should encourage people familiar with the homeless, 
as well as homeless people themselves, to apply to work as census takers. We knew the more 
such people were on our staff, the better the enumeration was likely to be. We also knew that 
we had no guarantee we would have enough people familiar with the homeless population to 
rely solely on .hem. We had to design procedures for those census takers who had no 
experience with homelessness and street life. 

Given the state of knowledge at that time, the coverage goals of the decennial census, and 
the constraints and concerns faced in taking a census, a nighttime approach along the lines of 
that used in Nashville (counted visible sheet persons) formed the basis for the 1990 census 
method. The I9t 0 census would be a count of persons when they move about the least: in the 
evening at shelters, where many homeless persons stay, and in the early hours of the morning 
for those visible in the street and open public locations. Census takers would count everyone 
they observed in the street, without attempting to identify "the homeless." As in Nashville, 
census takers would count persons who stayed in abandoned buildings only if they emerged 
from the buildings in the early morning. We decided to canvass shelters and street sites in 
March, before the closing date for shelters in the South. We openly acknowledged that this 
method would not produce a complete count of homeless persons, but it appeared feasible 
and manageable within the context of the decennial census. 



•The Government Accounting Office (GAO) report topxk., Cheater 2) considered estimates based on expert opinion 
to b* technfcairy weaker then other methods. Such studies ere subjective, tend to lade geographic precision, and vary 
in the kinds of sxperts chosen and how representative they ere of a region. GAO considered censuses end surveys of 
specific gacixaphfcereas to be the most sound. See Appendix B of the GAO report for thair Ust of options for counting 
homeless persons and the biases associated with particular methods. 

4 (1) in 1984, the Department of Housing end Urban Development used expert opinion to estimate 250,000 to 325,000 
homeless persona in shessrs or on the streets on an average winter night 8ee US. Department of Housing end Urban 
Devetopment Office of Policy Development and ncsesrch,*A Report to the Secretory on the Homeiess and Emergency 
Shelters, Washington, OX. 19*4. This study wee crttofeod by Rfcherd AppetMum (University of Caifomia, Santa 
Barbara) for using estimates for selected cities and then applying the estimates to much larger Ranetfy Metropottan 
Areas which includes both central doss and outlying suburbs (2) Mitch Snyder and Mary Estn Homes used expert 
opinion to estimets 22 mfifion persons (the number was krtsr increased to 3 mason). This study mixed point-in time 
counts with ajwTdsd*psriod counts; some of the estimates were for citiee end others for entire metropoMtsn areas. See 
Homeiessnoss ft America: A Forced Mereh to Nowhere Wa sh ing ton , D.C: Cowtmuway for Creative Nonviolence, 1984. 
(3) Msrtha Burt snd Barbara Cohen of the Urben Institute conducted s 19SS study for ths Department of Agriculture's 
Pood and Nutrition Service in cities of 100.000 or more population. Prom their survey data, they estimated that 
nationally, on one night about 108.000 people use d shsfcsrs in large cities. They than made assumptions about tits rate 
of homelessness In cities of less than 100,000, towns, snd rural arses and an assumption thst shelter- to*traet ratios 
were constant across cities. From the initial data for isrga cities arrttrwlrassu 

thst 600,000 to 800,000 persons lived on the streets end in shelters. See Feeding the Homeless: Does the Prepered 
Meets Provision Help? Report to Congress on the Prepered Meets Provision, Washington, D.C: Urban Institute, tSSS. 

■Pater H. BossUrts/„77>o Condition of the Homoiou of Chieeffo, Amerherat, MA: Social and Demographic Institute, 
University of Massachusetts, 1986; Barrett A. Lee, "Heafth Cera end the Homeless of Nashvffis; DssHng With* Problem 
Without Definition.'' Urben Resources 2 (Winter 19851, pp. 17*23. 
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One© we announced the genera) plans for 1990, many person* asked us why we were not 
going to soup kitchens and other places where homeless persons receive services. There were 
significant barriers to this seemingly sensible approach: 

1. This approach would require the Census Bureau to determine an operational definition of 
"homeless" and reliably identify persons aa "homeless" separately from those with homes. 
While those who use services are poor, they are not necessarily homeless. A study by the 
Urban Institute found that on average, more than half of those who use soup kitchens said 
they had access to regular housing. 8 Thus, we could not assume that all clients at service 
facilities should be included and we would have had to distinguish the "homeless" among 
them. 

2. At the point when we had to decide on a method, researchers did not have proven 
questions that could identify persons who slept Hi shelters or on the streets, which were 
needed so that counts from shelters and soup kitchens could be unduplicated. We needed 
questions that would help us avoid counting persons more than once 7 . In Chicago, Rossi*, 
used screening questions to determine if persons encountered on the street were literally 
"homeless" but the questions were not tested to be sure they screened out only people 
with homes. 

3. Many homeless people use mufti pie services. Thus, we would require some means of 
assuring that persons were not counted more than once. We had no basis for relying on 
respondents to tell us that they had already been counted. Also, by claiming to have been 
interviewed, they could avoid an interview. Matching and undupiicating census reports for 
individuals among all the service providers and shelters in an area was not feasible. 

4. Homeless persons do not use services every day. it aeemed we would have to canvass the 
service centers over a longer period. That would, however, greatly increase the volume and 
difficulty of matching. 0 

We refined our procedures, office operations, and training programs in two field tests — the 
St. Louis Census Dress Rehearsal, in March 1988, and a further test of S-Night procedures in 
Baltimore in June, 1989. In these tests we reieamed the difficulty and operational impossibility 
of trying to determine homelessness by observation, by asking "are you homeless," or by 
asking if a person had a "usual home elsewhere." We also discovered a powerful inclination on 
the part of the interviewers on the street to count onfy persons they thought "homeless" no 
matter what our instructions said. And we were reminded of the crucial importance of stressing 
our need for lists of street sites where the homeless congregate at night 



■Marthe Burt and Barbers Cohen, F—ding (he Momefes*: Dem the Pnpamd Afies* Provision HMp?, Report to 
Congress on the Prepared Meal Provision: Vokimos 1 and % the Urban Institute, Washington, O.C October 1988. In 
moat eftJsa In the) study, about 60 to 80 percent of thoMo^eerv«MnldthtYhadhornee; inetewdtie^nweeis 
high as 80 percent 

7| " *n»W». in a portion of do w ntow n Baltimore, Man/tend, the Census Bureau's Center for Survey Methods 
Research (CSMR) conducted en experiments! teat of methods for counting homeless persons m service facHWee. In 
conjunction with a field test of 1890 S-night procedures, we attempted to enumerate at parsons found in Daytime 
tscWiee providing ee rv i ceessa^te 

which to undupfcats censue rec^ for persons efiunweted in nwetheaom tocilitr We otso tested o^osttons about 
wherapeopteusuawepond the regm end when 
homeleaspaepte from peoptewtttseosse tern 
cnuntetatkmlnBorvtcofactaJcceoorteOf 

sites Is e sigisTcsm ur uutern, oopocioBy in terge cities. We have svktenoc BaU e service count includes s Isros proportion 
of persons eftgtolc for enumeration in other census op«atimsk Even fftheee methods had been p 
1989, they could not hevs been Implemented in the 1990 Census st thst iste dste (See Bureau of the Census, P.C. 
Cempeneffi. MX Sato, L Schwsde, and B. Jackson, "The Accuracy of Set Reports: Some ninmny Findings From 
Interviewing Hometees Persons," paper for May 1990 meetings of the American Asso ciati o n for Pubfic Opinion 
Research. Also aee P. Cempaneftl M Sale and L Sehweda, "Research on Enumerating Kometcee Persona: Results of 
s Census Bureau Teat of Asemstive Methods," paper for August 1990 meetings of the American Stttfcttcsl Association.} 
" Rossi, «W. 

•The Burt end Cohen (op.ot) study showed mat a one-day count is tower then s eeven-oay count in both soup 
kitchens end shelters. 

19 George J. McCsll, Ronald M. Oenowta, and Miches! C Stain, "A Participem Observetion Study to Evaluate 
Procedures for Enumerating the Homeless in the St Louis Dress Rehearsal" September. 1989. Rnsl report prepared 
under a Joint Statistical Agreement with the Center for Survey Methods Rcooorch, Bureau of the Census. 
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Alter the St Louis test «nd to some degree after the Baltimore study, we corrected the field 
manuals and changed t .a procedures. We emphasized the instructions to census takers to 
count everyone they saw, regardless of whether they thought they were homeless. The only 
people we told them not to count were persons hi uniform (such as the police) or those 
engaged in obvious money-making activities (this could include legal activities but it was also 
a well-understood euphemism for prostitution and drug dealing). 

In a letter to local governments (see discussion below and Appendix C), we emphasized that 
we wanted the governments to list street locations where homeless can be found at night. In 
St. Louis, the street count was conducted between midnight and 6 a.m. For the census, we 
changed this to 2 a.m. to 4 a.m. to reduce the chance of counting people on their way home late 
at night, jogging in the early morning, or on their way to work (casual labor pools form on the 
street corners of some cities as early as 4:30 a.m.). This change meant that we had to hire more 
census takers than originally planned so that ti e same workload could be done in one-third the 
time. 



WHO WAS TO BE INCLUDED IN S-NIGHT 

Why the Census Bureau DM Not Define "Homeless." There is no generally agreed-upon 
definition of homelessness. There are meaningful differences among definitions of "homeless- 
ness" depending on one's political views, programmatic needs, and values about family, 
housing, end independent living. 11 The Census Bureau is a statistical organization, not a 
policy-making body. We did not try to impose a definition on what is a hotly debated concept. 
Instead, we will provide data with operational definitions from which users can include or 
exclude different groups according to their particular needs. 

Define Locations, Not People. The 1900 Census will provide counts and characteristics of 
persons-found at the time of the census in pro-identified, selected types of locations. Our first 
effort was to compile a complete list of shelters, street sites, abandoned buildings, and open 
public locations where "homeless persons" might be found in the evening and early morning. 
We allowed local practices for housing homeless persons to determine whether a location 
should be classified as an "emergency shelter" or as some other type of no n institutions I group 
living quarters. 

We did not try to decide whether individuals were "homeless." We instructed census takers 
to count everyone they saw (with the exceptions mentioned above and etaff members who 
lived elsewhere). They were told not to ask people whether they considered themselves 
homeless or the length of their stay at the location of the interview. We will publish: 

e the number of persons counted the evening of March 20th In sites listed ss shelters for the 
homeless as the population of "emergency shatters for homeless persons." 

• the number of women and their children counted the evening of March 20th in abetters and 
safe houses intended for victims of domestic violence es the population of "shelters for 
abused women" 

• the number of persons enumerated during the early morning hours of March 21st at street 
sites, abandoned buildings, and open public locations provided by local people as places 
homeless persons were likely to congregate as "parsons visible in street locations." 



"To most people, the homeltss population includes el least those wt» sleep tn the streets it night or who five in 
emergency shelters or subsidized houstngbecause they do not have regulsr access to conventional housing. They era 
obvious* and tteraBy homeless. Evan here, however, there la not universal agreement about who to include. Some 
persons stiy st s shelter for only a night or two beceuse of domestic disputes or violence. Others have smell monthly 
incomes and stay in cheap rooms pert of the month and in shelters the remaining dsys when money a tew. Some dsti 
uss. » include in their definition of "homeless," families doubled up with others in conventions! housing. Others include 
those "at risk" of toeing their homes because they have unsteady incomes or spend e targe ponton on the cost of 
housing. Some data users would inctode all persons In single-room-occupancy (SRO) units even though the people 
living there may not consider thsnasfvss to be homeless. Definitional embiguities such as these contribute to 
differences in counts of "homeless*' persona. 
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• a separate count of persons who reported they had "no usual home elsewhere" during 
regular census operation in (a) "homes or halfway homes for drug/alcohol abuse"; (b) 
"maternity homes for unwed mothers"; (c) "agricultural workers' dormitories" which 
includes migrant farm workers; and (d) "other nonhouseho/d living situations" which 
includes transient locations such as commercial campgrounds. 

• tabulations of characteristics, such as poverty, of persons in conventional housing for related 
subfamilies and unrelated individuals. This will permit an operational definition of the 
concept, "doubled-up families'' (see also section on "Publication of Data," below). 



HOW THE LISTS OF SITES WERE COMPILED 



Before S-Night staff of the Census Bureau's Decennial Planning Division compiled a nation.*! 
list of shelters from administrative records. These records included, for example, national lists 
from the Federal Emergency Management Administration, the Union of Gospel Missions, the 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Salvation Army facilities, the 1982 HUD list 
of shelters, and the 1985 Battered Women's Directory. Additional work was done to include 
shelters and safe houses for victims of domestic violence (see section on "What the Procedures 
Were," below). 

We added to the initial list developed from national sources by asking local officials for help. 
Census Regional Offices sent certified letters (Appendix C) to the highest elected official of over 
39,000 local (including 3,141 counties) governments (both urban and rural). Wa requested that 
they provide a list of shelters and street and open public locations (including abandoned 
buildings) where they knew homeless persons stayed at night. There was a range of efforts 
among cities hi putting the lists together. N*rv York City, for example, had a large committee of 
government and private agencies and did some advance studies of street locations. In some 
areas, persons who work with the homeless and homeless persons themselves gave us 
additional locations. 

The final lists included the mejor shelters, hotels and motels receiving subsidies, shelters that 
would be open only on March 20th for the express purpose of improving the count and 
shelters unlikely to appear on administrative Oats, such as temporary shelters and shelters in 
church basements. There were no administrative lists available for street sites and open public 
locations such aa parks, places of commerce, and transportation terminals. They were 
identified entirely by local officials and local persons familiar with the places homeless persons 
stay. We asked for a complete list by January 1990. In fact, district offices accepted additions 
to the street and shelter Hats up to March 20th and to the shelter list even after March 20th. 

Homeless persons were attributed to the Jurisdiction where they were found. For federal 
funding formulas and congressional and state representation, they become part of the total 
population for the area where they were on March 20/21. Thus, many governmental units saw 
S-Night as an opportunity both to reduce their undereount and gain information about their 
homeless population. Over 14,200 governmental units responded. Out of approximately 1,400 
local governmental units of 50,000 or more total population, twenty-five" did not respond to 
the certified letter. In these cases, the district offices contacted knowledgeable local people to 
compile Hats. All district offices and all cities of 504)00 or more participated tot S-Night In places 
less then £0,000, we did not instruct the district offices to compile a Hat if the local area did not 
provide a ?i«t. In such cases, some district offices put their own list together anyway. We will 
know how many email towns and rural areas chose to participate when we tabulate the data. 



They are: Compton, Norwofc, Santa Cruz, South Gate, Moreno Valley, RMo, end Oxnerd, Ccftomia; Taylor, 
Michigan; Lorain, Ohio; Greehem, Oregon; Sports, Nevada: Lawrence, Massachusetts; New 6.1tein, Connecticut; 
Warwick, Rhode totortd; Beyonne, Camden, CWton, East Orange, Elizabeth, Trenton, frvington Township, end 
Middletown Township, New Jersey; and Bsneaiem Township, Breton Township, end Upper Derby Township, 
PennsvtvanSs. ^ ^ 



WHAT THE PROCEDURES WERE 



Ws divided the operations for S-Night into two phases, the operations for shelters and the 
operations for the streets. 13 

Phase I — Shelters. Census takers were sent to pre-identified emergency shelters and hotels 
and motels used to house homeless persons on the night of March 20, 1990. We made 
provisions to follow up at any shelters that we missed or did not complete on March 20th. 
Usually, shelter enumeration was between the hours of 6 p.m. and midnight. The rules were 
flexible enough to allow some variation in those tim*s if specific situations required it. For 
example, "welfare hotels" in New York City were counted the morning of March 21st rather 
than the night of March 20th. The major consideration in allowing variation was whether 
persons were likely to be counted twice. 

We expected that most people would complete their own questionnaires. Census takers 
could aid anyone who needed help although time was a problem. Census takers were 
supposed to give one of every six persons a long-form questionnaire which included social and 
economic questions and basic demographic questions. 14 Five in six people were asked only 
basic demographic questions. The questions were not specific to homeless persons. They 
were the same population questions (except for the relationship of family members 19 ) that we 
asked the rest of the American population. 

Census takers did not ask persons at the pre-designated sites if they had a usual home any 
other place. Thus, we cannot guarantee that every person counted at a shelter was actually 
"homeless." There is nothing to show, however, that this is a significant issue. 

The growth in the number of homeless families is a particularly Important policy question. 
The census process in group quarters does not easily lend itself to Identifying family groups 
because there is no question on family relationships in group quarters. Census takers were 
asked to list adults with children under age 15 with adults first and then the children. 19 Later, in 
data processing, the computer will link children under age 15 to the nearest prior adult in the 
computer file. The tabulations will show the counts for emergency shelters of "adults with 
children under 15" The necessity of forming these groups by computer (inking means that only 
one adult will be resigned to a child; we wont be able to determine ca <s where both parents 
were present 17 



Shatters for Abused Women Had Special Procedures. S-Night included shelters for victims of 
domestic violence. Our aim wasto maintain strict confidentiality of the addresses of the shelter, 
keep the identity of the women and their children secret and keep to a minimum their contact 
with Census Bureau employees. We also wanted to provide e count of people who stayed at 
such shelters. In consultation with the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence (NCADV), 
we developed four options (Appendix E) for counting persons staying at the shelters on March 
20, 1 990. The NCADV told their members of the options and encouraged them to participate in 
the census. Because they were not required to give their names, the women and their children 
could have been counted in the census twice if they were at the shelter on March 20th and if 
someone listed them on the census form sent to their household. We do not know how often 

" ^Bureau of the Census, "Operation Requirements Overview: 1990 Shelter/Street Night and Transient Night 
Enumeration.'* 1990 fisssnafe/ Cum* inform****/ Mmmtxtum Afe. 91, tovfsion 1, January 19, 1990. This 
memorandum provides en overview of S-Night operations end copies of the forms used in the operations. 
^ *■? T V om . *• *»*siiafmilras ware often handed out purpoesfuty to thew who appesrad willing or 
ebteto fit! out the long form rather then according to the procedures for s systsnntte ranc'om sampte. 

"Onehouasticrfdrajestimire, 
for group quarters, however, is cased an ^ridhriduaf Census RsporTOCm and orth^ 

to no question on relationship sine people in most group quarters, such as nursing homes, prtoons, and college 
dormitories, are rarefy re toted femfty groups. 

" For ell practical purposes, "edufts wtth children under 15" to a related family but oemus takers did not ask s direct 
question about relationship. Thus, it to entirely possfels that some "eduS with chfldren" groups are not retoted and 
therefore not "femfJy" in the usua! sense of the word. 

" An unecJemffic, nonrandom sample of ICR's in several torye, east coast cities, and discussions with some census 
takers, revealed that normaRy the children had only an adult woman, presumably their mother, with them. 
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this double counting happened. We decided there was a greater chance of missing them than 
counting them twice. Thus, we counted them at the shelters and safe houses to be sure they 
were part of the total population count for an area. 

Phase H — Streets, Abandoned Buildings, Places of Commerce, and Open Public Locations. 
Enumeration at the street sites, in places of commerce, and open public locations, took place 
from 2 a.m. to 4 ajn. on March 21, 1090. Census takers were assigned specific sites and were 
told to count persons only at those sites (for example, to prevent double counting, they could 
not cross a street to count persons if that area was not part of their assignment). Census takers 
asked basic demographic questions only (that is, only the short form was used which asked 
age, sex, rase, marital status, and Hispanic origin). Social and economic data wilt not be 
available for the street population. If a census taker did not feel an interview situation was safe, 
or if e person was sleeping (which was often the case), they could estimate age, sex, and race 
by observation without interviewing the person. 

Census takers waited outside of pro-identified abandoned and boarded-up buildings from 4 
a.m. to 8 a.m. to count people who left the building. They also tried to obtain the age, sex, and 
race of eny others who might still be inside the building. We had census observers in some 
cities, and generally they reported that few persons were seen emerging from sbandoned 
buildings. 

The procedures for Phase II told census takers to count everyone they saw out in the open 
at the sites they were assigned. The only exceptions to this instruction were persons in uniform 
(such ss the police) or those engaged in obvious money-making activities other then begging 
or panhandling. We are aware that some prostitutes and some drug dealers are homeless. 
Nevertheless, we did not want census takers to be involved in legal problems or misunder- 
standings about their intern and so enumerators were intentionally instructed to exclude such 
people from the count on S-Night. 

We also knew that some persons with a home might be out on the streets. Given the hours 
and parts of the cities we were in, we thought that the danger of an overcount was small In most 
places. Although the night-life in a few cities, such as New Orleans and Las Vegas, is 
continuous, most of the city officials we talked with did not consider this to be e major problem. 
We instructed the district offices to send census takers to red- light districts and other busy 
areas closer to 4 a.m. than to 2 a.m. to reduce the likelihood of counting persons with homes. 

Safety for both the census takers and the respondents had to be an important consideration. 
Because of confidentiality, we could not use police escorts, so the enumerators worked in 
teams. In some regions, census takers wore vests that said "CENSUS TAKER" in large letters. 
For both Phase I and II, we told census takers to approach people cautiously and respectfully 
and not to awaken anyone who waa asleep. Safety waa our consideration when we told census 
takers not to search through cars, climb on roofs or into dumpsters, or enter abandoned 
buildings. 

WHAT HAPPENED ON S-NIGHT 

There were unexpected side effects of the effort to include the homeless in the census. 
There was enormous media attention that started with the census and expanded to stories 
about area hometessness in general. Many local governments (earned a great deal about their 
homeless population. Service providers and city officials worked together with the mutual aim 
of getting good coverage In the census. We heard of churches which were temporary shelters 
on S-Night to ensure that people would be counted that later decided to provide shelter and 
food to the homeless on a continuing baste. Some census takers had not been familiar with 
homelessness before S-Night Some talked about their new attitudes towards the homeless as 
they came to see them more as individuals than as vague news stories. Some homeless 
persons thanked the census takers and said that participating in the census made them feel a 
part of the country; they wanted the government to know they existed. 

Two important goals for S-Night were complete coverage and safety. More than 22,600 
census takers and crew leaders participated directly Hi S-Night They visited nearly 10,600 
shelters and more than 24,300 street sites and open public locations. Thankfully, safety proved 
to be less of an issue than anyone had imagined. The presence of the press on the streets was 
probably a help in this respect. No one waa hurt, although there were a few minor incidents. 
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Hit Media. Census staffs in Washington, in the regions, and locally were besieged for months 
with inquiries about every aspect of S-Nfght. Many homeless persons knew about the census 
because of ail the press attention. One census taker, whose zeal exceeded his instructions, told 
of looking through some caves and finding a homeless man who hsd made coffee for the 
census people he was sure would visit him eventually. Another census taker climbed through 
a drain pipe to find s man who said he hsd been hoping the census people would be able to 
find him. Both had read about the census in the newspaper. Others called Census District 
Offices to let us know where to find them. Of course, knowledge about the census was far from 
universal among the homeless. 

The Census Promotion Office developed e "media plan." Its aim was to inform the media of 
the S-Night operation, allow them to ask questions, help them get e story, but ensure that 
confidentiality was maintained for homeless persons. Under Title 13 of the U.S. Code, we must 
protect the confidentiality of the persons we interview. Just es persons with homes are entitled 
to answer the questionnaire in privacy, homeless persons are also entitled to privacy under the 
law. We used the analogy of the voting booth to explain the rules of confidentiality. The press 
was free to interview willing homeless persons before or after the count but not during, just as 
they could not take their cameras into the voting booth. We held press conference in every 
region and nationally and arranged interviews with willing census takers. 

Usually, census takers followed their instructions to stop the enumeration rf the media would 
not leave. We told them to return later when the media had left In some cases, we were unable 
to complete the count until the next day because of the media. Some homeless persons did not 
warn anyone to see them on television or in the newspaper. In these respects, some of the 
press had a negative impact on the count In other respects, much of the media had a positive 
role in helping people to know about the census in general and what S-Night was in particular. 
The public debate helped us to answer questions and learn about local concerns in advance of 
the operation. We wanted people to understand both the uses and the limitations of the count 
end the press often helped with that. 

Hiring Census Takers, Including Homeless Persons end Those Familiar With the Homeless 

Population. Everyone (including homeless persons) who applied to be census takers had to 
meet the same employment criteria (see Appendix D). For example, sll persons had to be 
physically fit to complete the enumeration and be able to read and write well enough to fill out 
the questionnaire and follow instructions. All persons (not just the homeless) were subject to a 
criminal records check. If Census Bureau officials determined an individual was an unaccept- 
able risk to public safety, we did not hire him or her. Minor violations were not likely to 
disqualify a person from consideration. In some areas, homeless persons were sworn in ss 
guides to help find the places listed far street enumeration. 

At this point we dont know what percentage of the census takers were either homeless or 
persons who had provided services to homeless persons. A study of S-Night by Statistical 
Support Division of the Census Bureau will provide this and other information. We do know that 
in many of the larger district offices, a fair proportion of the census takers were either homeless 
persons or service providers and therefore street wise. Many were there because they believed 
they could help homeless people by. tending their experience to the effort of getting a good 
count. It was clear from the reports of observers that these people made e difference on 
S-Night They had valuable knowledge that improved the count and helped to keep people 
safe. 

Training and Payment. S-Night census takers spent about a day in training and administrative 
matters related to their employment and pay. The training consisted of verbatim presentation 
of materials prepared by the Census Bureau's Field Division. The training covered the full range 
of procedures, definitions, and examples of the types of situations we anticipated census takers 
might encounter. Some people felt the time was not sufficient but since the job took only one 
evening, we could not justify several days of training. A problem was that census takers had 
little chance for the best training - actually doing the job. By the time they gained experience, 
the job was over. 

Payment to the census takers varied across the country, usually from about $5 to $8.50 per 
hour. There was also a $50 bonus for successful completion of the assignment. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF DATA QUALITY 



The Count in Shatters. Our preliminary view it that overall, the count within abetters want well. 
The staff of most shelters helped census takers make cure everyone at the shelter was included 
in the count There have been several opportunities to get a sense of the quality of the shelter 
count For example, we went hack to shelters after March 20th if we were told about problems 
and the population in group quarters wss reviewed by local officials as part of the local review 
process. 

We also feel confident trot we enumerated nearly all shelters. The media focused much 
attention on the few shelters which refused to cooperate. In the end, only a handful denied 
entrance to the census takers. In ' ose cases, census takers want to the shelters in the early 
morning and counted people as they left estimating age, sex, and race as best they could. After 
March 20th, there were scattered reports of errctto; t that census takers missed or die? not count 
completely. The district offices assigned cense latere to go beck to those shelters. Our goal 
was to be sure everyone was counted. 

Local areas had a second chance to tell us if we missed any shelters during post-census local 
review. Of course, there may be significant differences in the amount of the work done by 
particular local areas. We are publishing the counts for shelters down to the block level so that 
local people can study the coverage and counts in detail. 

To aaaess the coverage of shelters (that Is, how complete the lists of shelters were that were 
used for the actual count), the Census Bureau contracted with William Frisktes- Warren of the 
Council of Community Services in Nashville, Tennessee to find and coordinate work with 
researchers in a nationally representative sample of 45 district offices (including rural areas). 
Theae researchers were asked to develop independent lists of shelters for their areas. Census 
Bureau staff will compare the independent lists of shelters with the lists Census district offices 
used on March 20th to assess coverage of our list of shelters. This was done und t a Joint 
Statistical Agreement with the Census Bureau's Center for Survey Methods Research. There are 
no formal assessments of coverage within shelters. 

Coverage is not the only source of error. A place may be enumerated correctly but errors can 
be made in processing the data. For example, there may be errors in keying the data or the 
place may be misclassified (that is, the code that would identify the place as a shelter or street 
she or some other type of group living quarters may be wrong). Publication of the data at the 
block level will enable local areas to Identify such errors. 

The Count of Persons VTsfole in the Street and Open Public Locations. The street population 
was the most difficult to count and was limited to those who were visible to census takers in the 
places identified In advance by local officials and occasionally, by district office staff. The 
locations included places such as transportation stations, abandoned buildings, river beds, 
ell-night movie houses, caves, and ocean breakwaters. Observers reported that sometimes the 
locations were not specified well enough for census takers to find them. It is likely that the 
quality of the lists varied among cities. The Census Bureau has no systematic assessment of the 
quality of the lists of street sites, however. 

By design, we did not enumerate the homeless who were well hidden, moving about or in 
locations other than those identified by local governments or other local sources. The Census 
Bureau has no basis for estimating their number. 

When people think of the number of people living on the streets, they usually have In mind 
what they see in the afternoon or evening, not 2 o'clock in the morning. Such impressions offer 
no basis for evaluating the census street count Some census tskers familiar with the habits of 
homeless persons, reported their belief that fewer than the usual number of people were out 
and visible on S-Nfght. Factors that could have affected the street count include: 
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1. unusually cold, wet weather In many parts of the country which forced people to seek 
protection from the element* end reduced the likelihood of a census taker seeing them on 
the streets 19 (those who went to shelters were likely counted, those who hid on the streets 
were probably not); 

2. the presence of the media; 

3. variation in the quality of the lists (that is, the types of sites listed and the specificity of the 
directions so census takers could find the location) provided by the cities; 

4. distrust or fear of the census by the homeless; 

5. failure of some census takers to follow instructions, or to find the locations; and 

6. special efforts made in some cities to encourage people to get off the streets and to enter 
shelters where they could be counted mora easily. 19 

The ratio of shelter-to-street population in the census must overstate the true ratio of 
homeless persons in shelters to homeless persons "on the streets" on a typical night in Spring 
for two reasons: (1) the number of persons in shelters was probably higher 20 on S-Night than 
is usual for March, and (2) we counted only the visible part of the total population on the streets. 

Through Joint Statistical Agreements, the Census Bureau contracted with researchers to 
independently assess how well census takers followed the procedures during the street count. 
The assessments took place in five cities. They included pans of the three cities of Los Angeles, 
New York City, and Chicago, and all of Phoenix end New Orleans. 21 Observers were placed at 
a random sample of approximately 30 S-Night street sites in Census district offices In each city 
(in New York City, there were 60 sites). The observers reported on (1) whether census takers 
came to the block; (2) how and if enumerators conducted interviews once they were there; (3) 
the behavior and number of persons at the site before, during, and after the interviewers' 
appearance; and (4) whether the observers were interviewed. 

A disturbingly large number of observers in the five assessment district offices reported that 
they were not interviewed or that they did not see census takers. At this point, it is premature 
to draw conclusions from these studies about the quality of the counts of persons visible In the 
street The observers' reports must be compared with the census counts, which will not be 
compiled and released until after census data are released in late 1991. Limitations to the 
counts of the observers will be detailed along with those for the census counts. There are 
uncertainties right now about the observers' reports. First, we do not know how accurately 
observers estimated the number of people at street sites. Second, census takers counted some 
visible street people by observation so not being interviewed does not necessarily mean a 
person wasnt counted. Third, at some sites, observers may have been unaware of the 
presence or activities of census takers. As a case in point one observer reported that no census 
taker showed up to count several hundred people at an all-night movie theater. In fact, census 
takers worked with the night manager and census reports were returned for that she. Until we 



'•March 20, 1990 proved to be an unusuaBy cold night in many par* of the country. Msps provided by the National 



WesthorSorvtos thaw that lenyarsturoa were 
and the Northwest had rain or snow (Appendix F). 

"Thseo efforts Incfadad opefttogtampocory aheksrs and providing transportation to ttke street poopie to shelters 
on S-Nlght. Thus, aoma people who would other w is e hava boan on the streets ware in shelters on tha night of March 
20th, 

"Temporary shelters were open and we received reports from many cities that their regular shatters were fitted 
which may have been a result of the weather as well as efforts to bring people In for the census count. 

"Tha Principal Investigators who conducted the research were James D. Wright end Joel A. Devine of Tula no 
University (New Orfsane); Kethryn Edin of North Perk CoJtege (Chicago); Michael Cousmssu and Thomas ward of tha 
Angeles Homeless Heath Case Profsct(lcs Angelas); Louisa R. Stark of tha Cornnunfty Housing Partnership 
(Phoenix); and Kim Hopper of the Nathan Kant Institute for Psychiatric Raaorach (New York). These studies will be 
available from tha Census Bureau's Center for Survey Methods Research as soon ee they ere accepted ss ftnsl. The 
Census Bureau's fuH report on esaessment of S-Night wfll be ready after Census dats become avaBsbfe. 
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compare the actual census c junta with the reports of the independent observers, there is no 
basis for assessing the street count. Even if these comparisons can be made, it win not be valid 
to extrapolate results from a District Office to an entire city, or results from five cities to the 
nation as a whole. 

These assessments cannot tell us how complete the count of the total street homeless 
population was. They did not include an estimate of the hidden or those moving about and 
were not designed to provide such estimates. The method is relatively new and we won't know 
for certain If It can give us information about the adequacy of the count of persons "visible on 
the street" In these sites and cities. We do expect, however, to gain valuable information for 
planning future efforts. 

Our preliminary view is that caution should be exercised with the "visible in the street" 
counts. From observation reports and the reports of the independent observers in five 
assessment cities, we know that some census takers did not follow the instructions to try to 
interview everyone they saw. Some census takers asked people if they were homeless and 
some just made their own decisions. Others correctly counted everyone they saw except those 
in uniform or engaged in obvious money-making activities. Some conducted full interviews and 
others counted people but dfdnt attempt an interview (they just titled in age, sex, snd race 
based on their observations). As the procedures anticipated, many people were asleep and 
some were not in s stste of mind to be interviewed. Some census takers did not walk the streets 
as inst r uc te d and instead, canvassed the areas from the safety of their cars. 

It is difficult to look at specific instances where enumerators tailed to follow their instructions 
and project how that affected the overall count of persons visible on the street Even though 
such stories (from various sources) are generally unsubstantiated, there were enough to cause 
concern. We recommend that local areas review at the block level the "visible in the street" 
counts to determine how usable the street data are for their particular area. This experience 
points out not only the difficulty of counting on the street but also the difficulty of evaluating 
data quality for this particular part of the census. 

In New York City, observers returned to the streets for several nights after S-Night to 
compare the counts of persons over several nights. This could provide insight into how the 
census itself may have affected the presence of homeless persons on the street, as well as the 
variability of the numbers and composition of people on the streets on different nights. 

The independent researchers also conducted focus groups with homeless persons. The aim 
was to get e sense of what homeless persons knew about the census and how they reacted to 
the enumeration. 



Coverage of "DouWed-Up Females" in Households. Doubled-up families are sometimes afraid 
that officials will find out they are iUegatfy doubled up. It is also possible the person filling out 
the census form did not read the directions to include persons staying there temporarily. The 
Census Bureau put in place a number of procedures to contend with this problem." For 
example, the public outreach program em, hasized the confidentiality of the data, census takers 
were trained to took for and ask about extra people, and there were several questions on the 
census forms designed to list all members of the household and mention anyone they weren't 
sure should be listed. We don't know how successful these efforts were yet. From the Current 
Population Survey" we know that the number of related subfamilies has doubled, increasing 
from 1.2 million In 1980 to 2A mmon in 1888. The number of unrelated subfamilies increased 
from 360,000 to 537,000. We do not know whether our efforts were successful In enumerating 
these people. 

It isn't clear at what point a "doubled-up family" Is homeless. The conceptual vagueness 
makes tabulation difficult Persons may be doubled up because they cannot afford or 
temporarily do not have their own home, some can afford rent but are saving up to buy a 
house, adult children may enjoy the amenities of their parents' home, some are elderly end in 
poor health, and so on. 



"Bureau of toe Census, "The Enumeration of DoubtaMJp FamHSn," 1890 Decennial Gamut Policy Memorandum 
No. 22, Deotmber 28, 1SS9. 

■» Bureau of the Census, "HoueehoWa, Famime, Marital Status, and LMng Arrangamenti: Match 1988 (Advenes 
0 Report)." Cumnt Population Riports, Sanaa P-20, Mo. 432 (September 1888), Table 8. 
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PUBLICATION OF DATA 



Data Shown for Selected Locations. As part of its publication program the Census Bureau will 
provide data for groups of persons living in selected locations. Locations relevant to the issue 
of homelessnees Include: 

a. "Emergency shelters for homeless persons" with sleeping facilities' 4 

b. "Shelters for abused women" includes the women and any children staying with them 

c. "Visible In street locations" » 

d. Persons with no usual home living in group homes for: "maternity homes for unwed 
mothers"; "homes or halfway houses for drug/alcohol abuse"**; "agriculture workers' 
dormitories"', and "other nonhousehotd living situations" which includes transient loca- 
tions such as commercial campgrounds. 

e. Persons living doubled up in households. 37 

There is also relevant housing information from the 1990 Census. Census tabulations will 
include objective indicators of housing quality. These include persons per room, presence of 
complete plumbing facilities, age of structure, complete kitchen, source of water, and method 
of sewage disposal. The census includes no direct evaluations of housing quality. It will give a 
clue of how difficult it is for Americans to find housing at affordable prices. The census collects 
information on size of family and age and number of children. It also includes housing 
characteristics such as value, rent, number of bedrooma, monthly costs, and ownership of the 
unit These data, when related to family income, will provide information on the economic 
burden of providing shelter for all types of households. We will show the percentage of 
household income spent on housing costs end determine the number of ' single room 
occupancy" units (SRO's) .»» 

Types of Data Available. Counts of persons for "emergency shelters" and "visible in the street" 
will be available first on the computer file, Summary Tape File 1 (STF1), and in related 
publications. STF1 is scheduled to be released in late 1991 on a state-by-state basis. The counts 
for these two location types are shown under the heading "group quarters population." The 
smallest level of geography for STF1 is a block. 

The specifications for Summary Tape File 2 are not yet final. We propose to show counts by 
sex, race, and Hispanic origin down to census tracts for: 
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TtoM include: emergency •belter* for homeless persons; subsidized hotewmotets used to house homeless 
persons, regardless of cost; ill hotels/motels costing. $12 or less per night (regardkss of the length of stsy end whether 
the people regarded themsefces as "homelssO; temporary overnight abetters for runaway and homeless youth; 
churches thet house homeless persons overnight; sees ordinerfV classified es "rwrrinetftutionBl group quarters" which 
the city sold housed mostly homeless persons (this Included YMCA's in some cltiss, but onfy » the city desstfied It ss 
suchj; and sny ste set up by the local erea es s temporary shelter, even if open only the night of Merch 20, 1990. 
. ... Inc ludei persons counted at pnHdentlfled locations In the street at pieces of commerce such as train and bus 
stations, persons emerging from abandoned end boerosd-up buMings, end those seen st open public locations. 

to * I**** 1 * • * ■ psychiatric or general heepJtat for drug/slcoboi abusers, we classify It 
es sn institution end we cannot Include it as e location where homeless persona stay. 

"Wcoum housebote during 
to the houaah^^iApt^l w^dMnot neve a usual home elsew h ere. We w» ctescty households by the presence of 
(1) related subfamilies, (2) edufcs other than a spouse, chad, or parent related to the householder, and (3) unrelated 
rc«mers^ We wffl produce ttAu^ 
about doubted^ap households. We wW 

related to the householder. We can only say that an adultls) and chid(ren) undr 15 are preeent who are unrelated 
to the householder. Children under 15 unrelated to the householder are rv. included In the poverty universe. 
Additkmsffy, the poverty stetus of edult members of en unrelated subfamily is based on the income of each Individual 
clone, not the family Income. This makes for an overestimate of poor unrelated individuals end en underestimate of 
poor children. In the Current Population Survey (CPS), we can identify unrelsted subfemUes. The 1998 CPS Indicates 
there were 23 million subfamilies snd the persons in four in five subfemilies were releted to the householder. There 
were 74 million persons In subfamilies and 1.4 mitfion were not relatedto the householder. Of the 14 mittkm, Isss thsn 
0.6 million were children under age 16. About 60 percent of these children Nved In poor families (these children would 
not be pert of the poverty universe in the census). The Merch 1968 CPS poverty rate for related subfamilies wes 65.6 
percent; for unrelated subfamtRes, 52.6 percent. 

"This is based on the number of rooms In housing units cross -classified by rent Current estimates indicate that 
SRCs represent about one percent of all housing units. X t 2 
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•Emergency shelters (with sleeping facilities) for homeless persons; 
•Shelters for abused women (shelters against domestic violence or family crisis centers 
with sleeping facilities); 

•Shelters for runaway, neglected, and homeless children; 

•Visible in street locations; and 

•Persons with no usual home who were counted in: 

—Group maternity homes for unwed mothers 

—Group homes or halfway houses for drug/alcohol abuse 

-Other nonhousehotd living situations not listed by local areas as part of S-night 
(includes public campgrounds, campgrounds at race trecks, fairs and carnivals, 
hostels, and similar transient sites) 

Other census publications and computer files will show demographic, social, and economic 
characteristics of these special populations. As of this date, we do not have definite decisions 
about what will appear In which products. Hie most detailed data (but limited geography) will 
appear in the Subject Report for Group Quarters, sometime in 1993. if there is additional 
funding from outside the Census Bureau, there is the possibility of s special report with more 
detailed tabulations. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Should Ws Have Conducted S-Night? Some told us the task was impossible. Some said it 
couldn't and shouldn't be done. But homeless people are a part of the country and entitled to 
be part of the record of our history. We cant dismiss people because they are herd to find and 
interview. And Americans across the country lent their time, knowledge, imagination, and good 
will to the effort. 

How Did We Do? We think we had an effective method that was practical within the 
constraints of a decennial census. We believe our efforts gave us a good start towards 
achieving our goat of a full and fair census of the American people. We wont know for sure how 
we did until we see data and the results of our assessments. We do think we counted a great 
many persons. We went to the places local experts told us that homeless people stay. We think 
we had the most comprehensive list ever complied of the nation's permanent end temporary 
shelters. We ere having independent researchers help us assess that belief. If we did a good job 
covering shelters, we will have counted many homeless persons. In sny esse, we will neve 
added people to the census who otherwise would have been missed. 

We do, however, have concerns about the count of persons visible in the street There is s 
general sense from some census takers familiar with the homeless population that fewer 
seemed to be in their customary spots than usual. It waa not a typical night The weather was 
generally bad, the media were out in great force, and temporary shelters were open, in 
addition, the preliminary information from census observers and the five assessment areas 
indicates that there may have been overall problems in how well census takers implemented 
their instructions. We won't know for sure until we can compare their reports with actual census 
data, but the reports do raise questions. Unlike shelters, nothing could be done about the street 
count after March 20th because conditions change so much over time. There were not the 
seme opportunities to check the counts we received. Our advice is that each area should use 
the block-level date we provide to study and assess the counts for persons visible in the streets. 
The quality win probably vary among cities. 

There is much focus on the sire of the count of the homeless that will result from the 1990 
Census. We are often aaked what we will do if the count is low." We have known and said from 
the beginning that we would not achieve a complete count of "the homeless." We cannot 
ensure how others use census data. We have, however, made every effort to be sure that 
information about data limitations are available to an data users. Staff have met with many 
groups to explain limitations (see Appendix G for the summary provided before the census) 
and census publications will carry a statement on data limitations. 
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We hp"o included and recognized in the census selected major components of the homeless 
population. There are other aspects to the census, however. The 1090 Census is an opportunity 
to get a clearer idea of the demographic diversity of homeless persons and differences among 
areas of the country. 

What Lessons Did We Leant? If we knew then what we know now, what would we have done 
differently? Well probably add to the list below once we see data, but here are a few thoughts 
from staff involved in S-Night: 

e It would have been useful if our procedures had included a visit to street and shelter sites the 
day before S-Night We did telephone ahead to shelters, but going to the si:es would have 
been better. Census takers would have had a chance to find the locations and "see the lay 
of the land." That would help them decide how to organize the enumeration. At shelters, we 
could have met with the shelter operators to answer questions, agree on how the census 
takers would conduct their work, and how to handle media inquiries. The census takers could 
have found shelter and street locations during daylight hours rather than in the dark of night. 
This would have significant budget implications, of course, but would have been operation- 
ally useful. 

e Semantic imprecision has been a barrier in conducting studies on the homeless population. 
There are different needs which means there will be multiple definitions. Statisticians could 
provide more useful information if legislators, program administrators, and advocates got 
together with the statistician at early stages of data development to determine definitions 
appropriate to the data needs for a particular survey. 

e We hope that other researchers will give high priority to continued research on finding 
questions that validly screen the "homeless" from the "homed." It is hard to convince 
enumerators to interview everyone they see when they think they are on a mission to count 
"the homeless." 

• Find additional ways to convince the media and the public that S-Night is not a count of "the 
homeless" so unrealistic expectations are not created. 

And finally... we believe that the focus and extensive attention we gave to S-Night and the 
extensive help given at the local level will provide national, usable data that have not been 
available before. We encourage review and use of the data but with due attention to the 
limitations and the definitions used. 
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Glossary of Terms 



BLOCK 



DISTRICT OFFICE 
FOSTER CHILDREN 



GROUP QUARTERS (GQs) 



HOUSING UNIT 



HOUSEHOLDER 



INDIVIDUAL CENSUS REPORT 



INSTITUTION 



LAST RESORT 
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* geographic area bounded on all tides by features 
that outline an area of land. The features may be visible 
such as raiircid tracks, fivers, or a street, or invisible 
such as a cou nty line or property line. 

The census office responsible for the collection of the 
census data for a specified area. 

Nonrelatives of the householder who are under age 18. 
No other nonrelattVe can be listed in the household 
who might be the child's parent They are included in 
the category, "roomer, boarder, or foster child" in con- 
sus tabulations. 

All persons not living in households are classified as 
living in GQs. This includes two general categories: (1) 
institutionalized persons; and (2) other persons in GQs 
(noninttitutional GQs). 

A house, apartment, mobile home or trailer, a group of 
room or a single room occupied as separate living 
quarters. In separate living quarters, the occupants live 
and eat separately from other persons in the building 
and have direct access from outside the building or 
through a common hall. 

One person in each household is designated as the 
householder. Usually, this is the person, or one of the 
persons in whose name the home is owned, being 
bought, or rented and who is tiered ss the first person 
on the census form. There are family householders 
(lives with relatives) and nonfamily householders (lives 
alone or with nonrelatives only). 

A census form (short and long forms) used to count 
persons individually in group quarters. The form asks 
the same population questions as does the household 
questionnaire except that relationship to a householder 
is not asked and no housing questions are asked. 

GQ location for persons under formally authorized, 
supervised care or custody, such as prisons and local 
jaila; juvenile institutions; nursing, convalescent and 
rest homes for the elderly and dependant; or homes, 
schools, hospitals, or wards for the physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, or mentally III. Patients or 
inmates sre counted st these locations at the time of 
the census, regardless of their length of stay or If they 
nave a usual home elsewhere. They are generally 
restricted to the institutions! buildings and grounds or 
must have escorts or passes to leave. They are gener- 
ally under the care of trained staff with responsibility for 
their safekeeping and supervision. 

Minimum information required for a census form to be 
considered eccep able after an efforts to gain complete 
information have failed. On S-Night the lest resort 
questions were ege, sex, end nice. 
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NONINSTITUTIONAL GQ 



SUBFAMILY 



UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 



USUAL HOME ELSEWHERE 



All GQ population not in institutions. There must be 10 
or more persons unrelated to the householder in me 
unit (otherwise these living quarters are housing units). 
These include rooming houses; group homes for the 
mentally I1L mentally retarded, the physically handi- 
capped, homes or halfway houses for drug/alcohol 
abuse, maternity homes for unwed mothers, and other 
group homes such as large communes; religious GQs; 
college dorms; military quarters; agriculture workers' 
dorms; other workers' dorms; emergency shelters with 
sleeping facilities for homeless persona, shelters for 
runaway, neglected and homeless children, persona 
visible in the street on S-Night, shelters for abused 
women; dorms for medical personnel; crews of mari- 
time vessels; staff residents of institutions; and other 
nonhousehoid living situations such as persons with no 
usual home elsewhere living at campgrounds, YMCA's, 
racetracks, fairs, and carnivals. 

The following type of family groups living in a house- 
hold related to the householder or the householder's 
spouse: (1) a married couple counted in the same 
household who may have children living with them; or 
(2) one parent with one or more never-married children 
under 18 years old. 

(1) A householder living alone or with nonrelatives 
only; (2) a household member who ia not related to the 
householder; or (3) a person living in a GQ who is not 
an inmate or pattern of an institution. 

A question asked to determine if a person or family is 
residing somewhere other then their usual residence on 
Census Day. This question was not asked on S-Night 
end is not asked in institutions. It is asked in most but 
not all, noninstitutional GQs. 
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Appendix A 

Experts Attending Meeting on Counting Homeless Persons 

Bureau of the Census 
April 3. 1987 



1. Nashville, Tennessee 

Barrett Lee 
John Lozier 
Kathleen Monahan 

2. Baltimore, Maryland 

Charles Cowan 

/ 3. Chicago, Illinois 

Peter Rossi 
Sara Loevy 
Marva Loper-Griffin 



4. Boston, Massachusetts 

Susan Tracy 
Donna Brown 
Deborah Chausse 



5. Washington, D.C. 

Frederic G. Robinson 
Juana Martin 
Leonard Bivins 
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Options for Counting Homeless Persona 
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Source; Governsent Accounting Office* "Boneless Mentally lilt Problems and Options in Estimating Numbers and Trends, 
Report to the Chairmen, Committee on Leber end Runes Resources, U.S. Senate, GAO/PEMD-88-24, August, 1988. 
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PRIVACY ACT STATEMENT 

SoKcitrton of this Information fe Code, 
wftlchcutjwrimto n pot ^ Bureau. The information will 

Dspnnantyusedtodetermtaeyow 

usedto identify you to other sow e.g., 
educational tnatttuuoiie, former employere, and law enforcement agencies, or toe 
court during legal pr o ce eding s . Furnishing this Information la voluntary, but failure to 
Pnjvjrttsny part or ait of the date sought wflJ reeuft in your mcehrfng no further 
c o ns i de ration for employment. 



EMPLOYMENT EUQIBIUTY VERIFICATION (FQRM 1-8) 

The following types of documentation can be used to prove identity end eligibility 
requirements for employment. Provide one document from List A or one document 
f r. m List B and from Uat C to meet Form 1-9 requirements. 
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• Unaxptwl INS «nptoym«tt aWthortiattion 

• Unwqfrid ta t fitiy Ptrmft (INS Form t-327) 

• Unexpired nvfuoM Trtvol Docunwit 
0»»FofmWtP 
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(INS Form M 97) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Buroti of tilt Ceneve 

WMMfSMOC 80333 

SUMMARY OF 1990 CENSUS PLANS 

FOR COUNTING SHELTERS FOR ABUSED WOMEN 

The census Bureau will count pre- identified shelters for abused 
or battered wonun for the 1990 census as a part of the special 
operation, "Shelter and Street Night Enumeration." The count 
will occur from 6 p.m. on March 20, 1990 through noon on March 

21St. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE COUNT OF SHELTERS FOR ABUSED WOMEN: 
Tnere are taree primary ooj actives : (a) to maintain strict 
confidentiality of the addresses of the shelters and to reduce 
their contact with Census Bureau employees; (b) to be sure that 
women end children in these shelters ere included in the 
decennial census; end (c) to provide data on the count and 
characteristics of persons in such shelters. 

OPTIONS FOR ENUMERATION: 

for aDusea women mey choose one of the four options 
if 0 £*T £ ftl 21 for •««»"tlon. Shelters should notify the census 
District Office (DO) for their area by December 1969 if they wish 
to participate in Options 1 or 2. y 

1. Recommend persons the census Bureau could hire as census 
takers for all the shelters in e census DO area. The person 
recommended would need to be knowledgeable about the 
confidertlal locations of all the shelters for abused woman 
in an er ire census DO area. The person would have to apply 
to the Census Bureau and meet standard hiring requirements. 
The person selected would be a sworn census employee and 
woulo work with an office supervisor to delete shelter 
addresaes from the Census Bureau's lists from further 
followup. The count would be conducted on March 20-21. 
1990. This option best meets the objectives above. 

2. Request self -enumeration for March 20, 1990. The Census 
DO will provlds instructions for self enumeration by shelter 
operators (who must also swear to keep the data 
confidential). The count would occur en March 20, 1990. 
The shelter will have to provide their eddress (which is 
confidential) so that they will not be contacted again. 

3. Be counted by regular census takers on "Shelter and 
street Night" on March 20, 1990 from 6 p.m. to midnight. 
The census Bureau has a list of some shelter addresses and 
they will be counted by Option 3 unless they choose option 1 
or 2 above. 

4. Be counted ai of April l, 1990 during regular census 
operations ss a housing unit rather than be Included in the 
count of shelters for abused women. Regular census takers 

, must visit the shelter to be sure that all persons were 
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listed. In this case, census takers ask for names and ask 
if persons have another usual address (if they do. that 
address will be listed end they will he counted there). 

The shelter address is required under ell options, it Is used to 
avoid further field followup .and later. In tabulating counts end 
characteristics for statistical areas, under Options i, 2, and 
3. persons ere not asked If they have a usual hone elsewhere and 
they may choose to use e number rather than their name. Chart 1 
below summarises the differences among the options. 

Under any option, all Information . Including the address of the 
shelter and Information collected about the shelter residents. Is 
confidential under Title 13 of the U.S. code. Ho power 'can ~~ 
ostein personally identifiable Information or addresses from the 
Census Bureau. The airtight law includes the White Rouse, the 
Judicial system, police and military, internal Revenue Service, 
immigration, and welfare agencies — everyone, information is 
exempt from the Freedom of Information Act as well es court 
subpoenas. Census employees are subject to e $5,000 fine and/or 
up to 5 years Imprisonment for any disclosure of census answers. 
The Census Bureau has a proud tradition of maintaining the 
confidentiality of answers. 

The National Coalitico Against Domestic Violence will notify 
their membership about the plans for the decennial census and 
encourage them to use option 1 or 2 above to be sure that the 
count is done by persons knowledgeeble ebout the needs of the 
shelters and to ensure that national data will be available en 
shelters for abused women. 

SUMMARY OF OPTIONS; 

OPtlon l Option 2 Option 3 Potion 4 

Enumeration time? 3/20-21/90 3/20/90 3/20/90 4/1/90 
Enumeration by— 

A. Recommended person x 

B. Shelter operetor X 

C. Regular census X x 
taker 

Address of shelter 

required? yes yes yes yes 

Name/usual address of 

resident required? no no no yes 

visited 1/90 for Special y 

Place Prellst to 

determine group quarters 

and housing units at 

address by— 

A. Recommended person x 

B. Regular census taker x x 

C. Not visited 1/90 x 
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Highest and Lowest Temperatures for Tuesday, March 20, 1990 




Precipitation Areas for Tuesday, March 20, 1990 
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Assessments of the 1990 S-Night 
Census Operation and Overview 
of the Experimental S-Day Method 



Laurel Schwede, 
Matt T. Salo, and 
Pamela C. Campanelti 
Center for Survey Methods Research 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 

The Center for Survey Methods Research (CSMR) is a division within the Census Bureau 
concerned with identifying sources of nonsampilng error in censuses and surveys, and then 
designing new research to improve current methods and procedures. Since 1988, a CSMR 
team consisting of anthropologists, a survey statistician, and a sociologist has concentrated on 
research for improving the enumeration of homeless people. The team has sponsored an 
independent assessment of the S-Night component of the 1988 Census Dress Rehearsal, 
conducted ethnographic research, and developed a day-time enumeration method. In 1889, 
the teem conducted a pilot test comparing both the planned census Shelter end Street 
enumeration, "S-Night," and experimental service facility, "S-Day," methods of enumerating 
homeless people in Baltimore. In conjunction with an inter-divisional working group within the 
Census Bureau, the team sponsored independent research to assess the Census Bureau's 1990 
S-Night procedures. In this talk, I will briefly describe the assessments of the 1990 S-Night 
operation and then discuss the experimental method we have developed for enumerating 
homeless people during the day-time. 

This paper reports the results of research undertaken by Census Bureau staff. The views 
expressed are attributable to the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of the Census 
Bureau. The data in this report are preliminary and tentative in nature, as the final project report 
is not yet complete. 
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ASSESSMENT STUDIES OF THE 1990 S-NIGHT OPERATION 

The Census Bureau is conducting assessments of the shelter and street portions of the 
S-Night procedures implemented on March 20-21, 1990, as part of the Decennial Census. The 
independent assessments have been carried out through Joint Statistical Agreements (JSAs) 
between the Census Bureau and several not-for-profit organizations. There are four overall 
goats of the research: 

1. to assess the completeness of the lists of shelters used for homeless people on 
S-Night 

2. to essess how well the enumeration procedures were followed at a sample of street 
enumeration sites in eight district office areas, 

3. to learn "bout the attitudes of homeless people immediately after the census, and 

4. to identify and assess factors influencing the quality of S-Night enumeration at both 
shelters and street enumeration sites, 

1. The Shelter List Completeness Assessment 

The first component of the overall study involved sn assessment of the completeness of 
Census Bureau shelter lists which had been compiled from many sources. First the Census 
Bureau selected a stratified probability sample of 45 census district offices (DOs). Six 
principal investigators were asked to compile independent lists of shelters, either alone or 
with the help of knowledgeable local experts, corresponding to these selected district 
office geographical areas. They submitted their shelter lists to their respective local district 
offices for comparison with the census lists used. _ _ 
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The shelter list assessment covered emergency shelters, low-cost hotels and motels, 
end subsidized unite within hotels and motels, but excluded shelters for abused women. 
Any places appearing on these Independent lists that were not already on the district office 
lists were subsequently contacted, and If found to fit the shelter criteria, covered by Census 
Bureau personnel, even If they were Identified after the actual March 20th S-Night count. 
Thus the independently g e ne r a ted lists were used to assess, and later to improve 
coverage of shelters in the 45 DOs. 

The principal investigators and local experts described their methods for generating 
lists, identified problems encountered in their wort, and offered recommendations for 
improving the compilation of shelter lists. Census Bureau staff will assess the coverage 
yield from any new locations identified by the experts and prepare e report on the Shelter 
List Completeness Assessment Project 

2. The Assessment of S-Night Street-Phase Procedures 

The second pert of the overall research focused on an assessment of how well 
enumerators followed procedures in the S-Night street phase in eight district office ereas: 
4 in New York City and 1 each in Chicago, Los Angeles, Phoenix, and New Orleans. These 
cities were selected to represent geographically diverse locations with sizeable homeless 
populations, where the count of homeless people had generated considerable local 
interest, end where we could locate qualified researchers. The S-Night street-phase 
procedures specified that enumerators were to interview ell people visible end awake in 
preidentified street sites end places of commerce between 2 and 4 a.m. who were not in 
uniform or engaged in money-making activities.' 1 These sites— city perks, street blocks, 
ereas under bridges, bus and train stations, airports, hospital emergency rooms, and 
similar locations where homeless people tended to stay at night-had been identified by 
locet governmental units, police, groups working with the homeless, end Census Bureau 
district office personnel. 

For the street-phase assessment 00 in-place observers (IPOs) were pieced in teams of 
two or three at a random sample of preidentified sites to observe end report on how wen 
census takers followed enumeration procedures. Exceptions were New York where 120 
observers were approved end Los Angeles, where the principal investigator decided on his 
own to odd 20 individuals (paid by the city of Los Angeles). 

The in-place observers were told to station themselves in these sites from 1:45 s.m. to 
4:15 a.m., bracketing the scheduled street enumeration period. After the enumeration 
penod was over, the IPOs met aa a group with their principal investigators to fill in 
debriefing questionnaires. They recorded their observations on whether enumerators 
ceme to their sites. If enumerators came, the IPOs described the enumerators' behaviors, 
their interactions with the respondents, the extent to which they followed procedures, snd 
the length of their stays at the sites. Observers also noted the environmental and social 
conditions on the night-time streets. This included describing the site end its inhabitants, 
counting the visible people at various times between 2 snd 4 e.m., and describing how 
these people reacted to the enumerators. 

In addition, the IPOs were to report whether they believed they had been included in the 
census, either by direct interview or indirect observation. The in-place observers elso 
participated in oral debriefing sessions with the principal investigators. 

The principal investigators from the five cities era submitting reports to the Census 
Bureeu describing 1) the process used and the level of success attained in hiring street 
observers and 2) general environmental factors that may have affected the census count 
such as the weather, the media, local events, etc. Census Bureau staff will analyze the IPO 
debriefing forms end prepare a summary report. 

Finally, the five researchers conducted qualitative post-census interviews with small 
groups of homeless people who use shelters end others who frequent the street The 
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objective of this third pert of the reseerch was to learn about homeless people's awareness 
of end attitudes toward the census, as well ss their reasons for participation or non- 
participation. 

3. Additional Research in New York City 

In the New York City district office areas, there were two additional projects. First 
post-census counts were conducted over five nights at selected night-time street sites to 
assess the variability of such counts over time. Second, participant observers were used to 
determine what percentage of individuals found on the night-time streets were actually 
"homeless" as indicated by the observation that they remained overnight at the street site. 
A separate report will be submitted for this ^search. 

4. Limitations of These Assessments 

The shelter end street assessments were not designed to provide measures of coverage 
of homeless people through S-Night enumeration. The shelter assessment was designed 
to assess the coverage of shelters by comparing the list of shelters compiled by the Census 
Bureau from various sources with the independent lists generated by outside knowledge- 
able local experts. White addition of new shelters identified by the local experts improved 
coverage, we do not know how ir~ny more shelters may have remained unidentified by 
both local experts and the censr .here is no comprehensive national list to provide the 
true number of such shelters. Another important limitation of the shelter list assessment is 
that it does not tell us anything about the quality or completeness of enumeration of people 
within shelters during the actual SNignt count. 

The street-phase assessment projects also have important limitations. These assess- 
ments cannot provide estimates of the true S-Night street homeless population or the 
levels of coverage attained on S-Night because there is no baseline for comparison, either 
in terms of the true number of homeless people or the total number of sites where they 
may be found. Homeless people find privacy and shelter in a wide variety of places and 
may move frequently. They are often loath to ten anyone, other homeless people included, 
where they spend the night This understandable reticence In revealing the locations of 
sleeping pieces which may be used one night and abandoned the next make the task of 
developing lists of currently used street sites difficult at the local level and very difficult for 
the nation as a whole. 

The in- place observers made on-the-spot observations about the extent to which 
enumerators followed procedures, how many individuals the census enumerators appeared 
to miss at the sites and whether the observers themselves were interviewed. This is the first 
time we have tried the method of using in-plsce observers with just a few hours of training 
to assess census procedures. From preliminary results received from the researchers, we 
have begun to identify some sources of error that complicate analysis and interpretation of 
the results. For example, enumerators could have indirectly counted individuals by 
observation without directly interviewing them. The irvplace observers did not necessarily 
have any outward indication that this was taking place. It is also possible that at some sites 
observers missed seeing the enumerators altogether, perhaps because the site was very 
large or visibility was obstructed. Perhaps the enumerators did not w ir vests or carry their 
brightly-marked census satchels, or violated procedures by not getting out of their cars or 
by conducting their enumeration outside the scheduled time frame. Another reason 
observers could have missed seeing enumerators is that some of the observers may not 
have been present in the site during the entire enumeration period. Thus, both the census 
counts and the observations by the IPOs are subject to unknown degrees of error. 

The IPOs' debriefing forms and the independent researchers' assessment studies can 
give us indications of problems, but the potential sources of error just mentioned raise 
questions about the statistical reliability of the comparisons between the numbers observed 
at the sites end the numbers enumerated by the census takers. Also, the sample of sites is 
smell snd limited to the specific district office areas. It Is not valid to extrapolate results from 
district office areas to other parts of the cities, to other cities, or to the nation ss s whole. 

Based upon the principal investigators' reports, the Center for Survey Methods Research 
(CSMR), in conjunction with the Census Bureau's project working group, will prepare en 
overall final report analyzing all sources of data. The report will include: 
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1. a description of the implementation of each study component 

2. the numbers of shelters and people added by the independent experts in the shelter 
study, 

3. recommendations for compiling shelter lists, 

4. results of the analysis of the IPO debriefing forms. 

5. results of the qualitative research among homeless people, and 

6. after census forms have been processed, a comparison of the numbers reported by 
the in-plece observers with the actual census counts. 

The final overell report incorporating results from other Census Bureau divisions will be 
completed in 1992. 



THE EXPERIMENTAL S-DAY METHOD 



Now let us step back in time. In 1988 the Census Bureau did a dress rehearsal census 
including the S-Night procedures as of that time, in St Louis, Missouri. 

/nI5 e .. team 0f lnd9pondent ^searchers assessing this dress rehearsal S-Night operation 
(MeCell et a!., 1 989) concluded that In general, the S-Night shelter count method worked well 
Dr. McCall and his associates also concluded that the S-Night street count was less cost 
effective, less accurate, and potentially less safe than the shelter count. 

On the basis of McCall's findings and our own observations, the CSMR team began 
developing an alternative method to enumerate the "street homeless" that did not involve a 
night-time street count Both the S-Night and the fledgling S-Day methods were tested In a 
June, 1989 Baltimore pilot teat. This first attempt at implementing the experimental S-Day 
method gave us our initial indications of problem areas we would need to work on before 
conducting a second pilot test in another, larger area. The Baltimore pilot test came too late in 
the census timetable to incorporate any major changes in 1990 decennial census plans. The 
results are useful in understanding S-Night results snd in planning future surveys or censuses 
of homeless people. 

The experimental S-Day approach involves enumeration of homeless people at day-time 
centers where they receive services such as food, clothing, medical assistance, and so forth 
The main advantages we expected from a daytime enumeration over a night-time street count 
include: 

1) the greater number of people available for enumeration during the day, 

2) the greater probability of finding and enumerating some of the homeless people who ere 
hidden at night and thus missed by the S-Night street-phase method, 

3) the increased safety of both the enumerators and the interviewees, 

4) less intrusion on the privacy of horn .less people in the day than during the middle of the 
night 

5) the higher quality of data which may be obtained from people awake and going about their 
normal business, rather than asleep in the middle of the night and 

6) the opportunity to obtain information about those doubled-up families and individuals 
missed by the S-Night procedure who use day-time services. 

A final advantage is that day-time services may be about three times more numerous than 
the night-time abetters in some areas. In Baltimore and Washington, D.C., there were three 
times as many day- as night-eervice sites. We do not yet know how generaJizable this ratio is for 
other areas, but in contrast to the night-time street sites, we know these are sites used by the 
homeless on a regular basis. Thus no vacant sites are included. (See Safo and Cempsnelli 
1989, for a more thorough description of the development of the S-Day method.) 
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During the day-time, there is e greater mix of people at service sites than at night; day-time 
facilities serve the poor who have homes and the precariously housed, as well osmose literally 
homeless. Thus, for a daytime method, screening questions are needed to establish whether a 
person has a home address where he/she would be counted during the regular census. Using 
the S-Day method, we gathered information on "sleeping piece" patterns to distinguish 
categories of people using S-Day facilities. Because people move about more during the day 
than at night, a day-time method also required us to develop a method to identify end remove 
duplicate questionnaires to avoid counting individuals more than once at the same site or at 
more than one site. The S-Day method requires, therefore, 

1) valid screening questions, 

2) the collection of identifying data to unduplicate cases, end 

3) post-enumeration clerical work to identify and remove duplicate cases both within and 
between sites. 

The Census Bureau designed S-Night to include homeless people in the census, not to doe 
census of homeless people. In this effort, the Census Bureau did not provide a formal definition 
of homelessness for the 1990 Census operations. The procedures involved enumerating ell 
people (except those in uniform or engaged in money-making activities) during the specified 
enumeration periods at preidentified shelters, subsidized hotels/motels, temporary shelters, 
night-time street sites and all-night places of commerce, end in from of abandoned buildings ? 
These directions to enumerator trainees constitute an operational definition of people who 
were to be included in the S-Night operation. The S-Night method had no screening questions; 
thus, en unknown number of domiciled people could hove been included. Some people, 
especially the hidden homeless and those spending the night at other types of places not 
included in S-Night were excluded from the S-Night count because they were not visible at the 
designated sites on S-Night. 

In developing the S-Day approach, we conducted ethogrephic research among homeless 
people in Baltimore to identify the varieties of homelessness and the range of pieces homeless 
people frequent We focused on the daily problems faced by the homeless. By observing how 
homeless people met their needs, we identified which food, shelter, medical and other services 
they utilized and with what relative frequency. We learned that most of the homeless use some 
type of day-time services, especially soup kitchens, snd that, aside from the shelters, there are 
no other places where they congregate in such large numbers. We also discovered that 
night-time street congregating sites in Baltimore were not fixed, but varied by season, dsy of 
the week and time of dey, as well ss external events, such as police crackdowns or the influx 
of tourists. 

On the basis of the ethnographic research, we developed a functional definition of 
homelessness. This definition informed the development of explicit screening questions 
assessing degrees of attachment to sleeping places which we sdded to the S-Day question- 
naire. 

After several months of research, we defined an area of Baltimore with e diversity of 
homeless people end a variety of day-time and night-time congregating areas. The selection of 
day-time sites was based primarily on our knowledge of the range of local services. We used 
factors such as their operating schedules and the travel patterns of homeless people between 
them, as well as the presence or absence of local social control agents who might affect the 
movements of the homeless among facilities. 

In terms of scheduling for the Baltimore pilot test we took note of the seasonal differences 
in the service utilization patterns of the homeless and also of variations by the time of day, 
week, end month. We wanted to ensure as much comparability to the 1990 S-Night as possible. 
This meant that the pilot test date hed to be on e weekday at the end of the month, shortly 
before "check day" when homeless people would be most likely to be low in funds and in need 
of service facilities. Scheduling delays did not allow us to conduct the test in the early spring 



■in some all-night places of commerce, owner* or manager* were asked to identify the homeless people among 
their patrons. No explicit criterion was provided; the enumerators relied on the proprietors' judgment as to who was 
and was not homeless in determining whom to interview. 
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whan S-Night would be done in the actual census. The dates chosen were the night of June 
27/28 for the S-Night count and June 28 for the S-Day enumeration. The pilot teat covered 
seven shelters, two missions, thirteen outdoor street sites, four places of commerce, eight 
abandoned buildings, and nine daytime service facilities. 

1. The S-Day Pilot Teat Enumeration 

interviewing people can be difficult at some day-time locations, such as soup kitchens. 
During pretesting, we found we had the moat control of the interviewing situation while 
respondents were waiting in line before facilities opened and the lines began moving 
rapidly. Once inside, potential respondents eat quickly and leave. To maximize our chances 
of getting at least some information on everyone, we used a two-stage procedure. First, 
some enumerators contacted and listed all people while they were waiting in line. If a 
respondent volunteered that he/she had been interviewed before, the enumerator asked 
where and when that interview had taken place end obtained the person's initials and birth 
date for later verification and matching. 

After this first contact respondents who agreed to an interview and who had not been 
interviewed before were interviewed using the S-Day questionnaire. We attempted to 
interview all persons using S-Day facilities except for those staff members who had a usual 
home elsewhere. 

In addition to the standard demographic items included on all census forms, the S-Day 
questionnaire had a series of screening questions about the "sleeping places" of respon- 
dents: where respondents spent the night 1) before the survey and 2) during the previous 
two weeks, as well as where they 3) usually spam the night. Additional questions covered 
the name of the sleeping piece (if there were one), its location, the length of stay, whose 
place it was, and whether there were any time limits on the length of stay there. With these 
questions, we developed a six-category scheme showing the range of attachments to 
sleeping pieces over a six-month period, ranging from the "domiciled" through the 
tentatively, precariously, and literally homeleaa. 

Depending on one's definition of homelessness, differing numbers of these categories 
of persons would be considered "homeless," and differing counts would be produced. 
Using a strict definition including only the literally homeless, 32 percent of the people 
included in our 1989 S-Day pilot test who provided enough information for classification 
would be considered homeless and 68 percent domiciled. With a wider definition including 
the 32 percent who were literally homeleaa aa well as those with precarious and tentative 
housing arrangements, the proportion of those classified aa homeleaa in the earn* pilot teat 
would rise to 58 percent and the proportion of those domiciled would fail to 42 percent 
These very divergent results show that how one defines homelessness is a critical variable 
determining the counts of homeless people which are produced. 

Participation in the pilot teat was voluntary and there was no publicity of this test before 
we conducted it Six percent of the people at S-Day facilities were attrition cases (with an 
initial enumerator contact but no second interview), mostly due to interviewers not 
following procedures. Another fifteen percent declined to provide any information to us in 
this voluntary, unpublicized pilot test; we expect that refusal rates would be considerably 
lower within the context of the actual census enumeration. Improving the response rate, 
with special attention directed toward reducing the high refusal rate, would be a goal of any 
future S-Day research. 

2. Evaluation of the S-Day Method 

The S-Day method has the potential advantage of including a wider variety of homeless 
people than the S-Night method, but the disadvantages of requiring valid screening 
questions and operations to undupKcate people counted at more than one site. Also, we 
need to do more design work to reduce the nonresponse rate. Our work Is preliminary, and 
we do not yet know how well this method would work in other urban, suburban, or rural 
areas. 

Just as a one-night street count at open street locations and public places mtoes 
individuals who are hidden, mobile, or at other locations, a one-day procedure limited to 
service facilities misses individuals who do not use the services on the day the survey is 
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conducted. There is a high probability that persona who use either night- or day-time 
services infrequently will be missed by a one-time count. Thus, specifying who might be 
missed by a one-day count and determining the optimal number of interview days ere 
important research objectives. This involves balancing the veluo of data completeness 
against cost considerations. 

CONCLUSION 

In this talk, I have given you a brief overview of the goals and methods of the Census 
Bureau's 1990 S-Night shelter and street-assessment studies, identified some of the limitations 
and analytical weaknesses we heve found in these studies, and outlined the final overall report 
on S-Night that we wiN be preparing. I have also provided en overview of en experimental 
S-Day method, identified the advantages end disadvantages of this approach, and discussed 
some problems that need more work before we consider testing it again on a larger scale end 
possibly over more then one day. 
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Developing the Estimate of 500,000-600,000 
Homeless People in the United States 

in 1987 



Martha R. Burt 
The Urban Institute 

These estimates are based on data from the Urban Institute's (Ul) 1987 study of homeless 
users of soup kitchens and shelters in large U.S. cities (100,000 or larger). Earlier presentations 
of the estimates and the assumptions on which they are based can be found in Burt (1988) and 
Burt and Cohen (1989, Chapter 2). The methods used in this study ere exhaustively described 
in our final report (Burt and Cohen, 1988, Volume II, Appendix B) and will be repeated here only 
in the barest outline. Briefly, our universe of cities with 100,000 or more population In 1984 was 
chosen because, with limited resources for the study, we focused on those communities most 
likely to have high concentrations of homeless people. Cities, rather than counties or MSAs, 
were the unit of analysis because we were interested In service provider networks, and thought 
we would be more likely to find coherent networks within the city context. 

This universe of 174 cities was stratified by size (1 million or more, 999,999-500,000, 
499,999-250,000, 249,999- 100,000) end Census region (Northeast Midwest, South, West). The 
six cities with more than a million population were selected with certainty; in New York City, 
two of the four boroughs (Manhattan end Queens) were randomly selected to represent the 
city, again due to our interest in coherent provider networks. Within the remaining strata, cities 
were selected in proportion to the size of their poverty population based on 1980 census 
figures, to meet s sample size of 20 cities. The sample size was determined by time and cost 
constraints as well es an intention to have an adequate sample size for analysis. 

Within the geographical boundaries of these 20 cities we enumerated every soup kitchen 
and shelter (including hotel/motel/epartment voucher programs) and identified their size 
(number of beds, or number of people served at the largest meal of the day), working from 
existing lists, telephone surveys, end key informant information in en iterative process. From 
the 759 facilities thus enumerated we randomly selected 400 for our primary sample and 
another 200 es e backup sample In proportion to their actual size, from strata defined by facility 
type (soup kitchen, shelter without meals, shelter with meals) and size (over 100, 100-26, 25 or 
smeller), in ell, we contacted or attempted to contact 517 providers, of whom 20 did not exist, 
44 were inappropriate (beyond the city limits or did not serve homeless), and 72 could not be 
reached or refused to be interviewed. The final sample of providers Included 381 facilities, or 
84 percent of the 453 eligible facilities we contacted or attempted to contact (381 + 72). The 
final count of eligible facilities in these cities was 686. 

Facility users were randomly selected through one of several techniques, as appropriate to 
the setting-selection with a random start and fixed skip interval from individuals as they 
passed through a meal line, e layout of tables end chairs in the seating area of a meal program, 
a roster of shelter users, or a layout of shelter beds. Interviews usually took place at a meal time, 
after the respondent had eaten; in shelters without meals most interviewing took place in the 
evening. Respondents were first screened for homelassness. Respondents were classified as 
homeless If: 1) they said they did not have a home or a permanent piece to live; 2) they said 
they did have a home or permanent place, but that place was (a) a shatter or hotel/motel paid 
for by "homeless" vouchers or other pay arrangements, (b) en outdoor or indoor space not 
meant for habitation, (c) the home of a relative or friend with whom they did not have e regular 
arrangement to stay for five or more days s week. No verification was obtained for their 
responses, either from agency records or from other people. Completed interviews were 
obtained from 97 percent of persons identified as homeless, ell of whom were paid $5.00 for 
participation. In soup kitchens, only 57 percent of screened individuals were identified es 
homeless. These procedures yielded e temple of 1704 individuals. 

Weighting procedures were applied to each record. Final weights included the following 
components: 1) selection of cities from city strata; 2) selection of providers within cities snd 
0 provider strata; 3) adjustment for provider nonresponse; 4) selection of individuals from ell 
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facility users (after screening); 5) adjustment for individual refusel/nonresponse; 6) adjustment 
for frequency of use; 7) realignment for homeless who use both soup kitchens and shelters 
(unduplicating). These weighting procedures resulted in an estimate of 184,000 adults in cities 
over 100,000 who used soup kitchens and shelters during any given week in March 1987. The 
standard error for this estimate is 41 ,800, yielding a 95 percent confidence interval of ± 81 ,900. 
Ten percent of these adults indicated in their interview responses that may had children with 
them; analysis indicated 34,700 children, with a 95 percent confidence interval of ± 647. Less 
than half of one percent of the respondents in our study were under 18, since the facilities we 
ssmpled tended to discourage or refuse service to unaccompanied minors if they were aware 
of their age. Thus the runaway/homeless youth part of the homeless population is missing from 
our study sample. 

My estimate of all homeless in the United States consists of two elements: 1) the 229,000 
people estimated to be service users in cities of 100,000 or more (the 194,000 adutts and their 
35,000 children); 2) the homeless people who live in these cities but do not use soup kitchens 
or shelters, and those who live in other pieces. 

Most counts of the homeless cover e one-night period and classify people either as in shelter 
or not. The biggest problem comes in estimating the size of the non-sheltered, or "street," 
population. Three aspects of our sampling and weighting procedures relate to the probable 
inclusion or exclusion of these "street" people, end are important for understanding my 
approach to estimating how many homeless people in our universe of cities do not use soup 
kitchens or shelters. These are: 1) the frequency of use adjustment; 2) "unduplication" of 
people who used both soup kitchens and shelters; 3) the inclusion in our data of people who 
use soup kitchens but who do not use shelters. 

We made an adjustment for frequency of use of either soup kitchens or shelters, in the 
following manner. People interviewed in a shelter (soup kitchen) who said they used a shelter 
(soup kitchen) during eech of the previous seven days received a weight of 1 (for this 
adjustment). Those who said they used the type of facility where they were interviewed only 
once during the previous seven days received a weight of 7. Intermediate use levels during the 
seven days preceding the interview received intermediate adjustments (e.g., a user for three 
days of the seven received e weight of 7/3). This adjustment rests on the assumption that 
utilization levels of the facilities were fairly constant during the month of March 1987 when data 
collection occurred— an assumption based on information obtained from providers in the 
facilities we sampled. It also rests on the assumption that infrequent users were replaced during 
the days they did not personally use the facilities by other people like themselves. We have no 
independent basis for this assumption, but it is the most conservative assumption we could 
make. Finally, the adjustment relies on the truthfulness of interview responses, for which we 
have no independent validation. 

The frequency of use adjustment hes the effect of increasing the count of people who use 
services less than seven days a week, many of whom would be counted as "street" people in 
eny one-day count because they ere not in shelters for that one day although they are still 
homeless. The frequency of use adjustment produces a seven-day estimate that is about 75 
percent larger than our one-day estimate (194,000 adults vs. 110,000 adults). While there may 
be some challenge to using a frequency-of-use adjustment, I believe it more adequately 
expresses the site of the whole homeless population, since our data strongly suggest that the 
less frequent users of soup kitchens and shelters nonetheless remain homeless during the days 
of the week they do not use these services. Virtually all respondents in this study had been 
homeless for the entire week preceding the interview, yet their service use patterns reflected 
considerable variety, with some using soup kitchens, shelters or both every day of the week, 
end others using these facilities with varying frequency down to one day of the week. 

We also "undupiicated" multiple service users. Anyone indicating that he or she had used 
both soup kitchens and shelters in the week preceding the interview received en adjustment 
weight to compensate for their increased probability of selection into the sample. While not 
directly related to whether or not we included people usually considered to be "street" 
homeless, this adjustment for multiple facility use does make an important correction to reduce 
the chances that our procedures overestimate the number of homeless. 
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Another way in which our procedures included "street" homeless was through inclusion of 
soup kitchens in our sampling frame of providers. As a consequence our sample includes a 
large proportion *f individuals who do not use shelters but only use soup kitchens (25 percent 
in the 1-day estimate and 29 percent in the 7-day estimate). In our data these people are 
included as service users, although in other studies they would be counted as part of the street 
population. 1 

I believe that our methods, with the inclusion of soup-kitchen-only people and the adjust- 
ment for frequency of use, capture a very large proportion of all urban homeless aduhs-pcr- 
haps as high as 70-85 percent. I base this belief on the results of two efforts to survey homeless 
people found "on the streets"- our own, end Ferr et al.'s (1986). In Farr et al.'s 1985 survey of 
the Los Angeles skid row homeless, homeless people were interviewed at shelters, soup 
kitchens and "congregating sites," which were public spaces such as parks, bus terminals, etc. 
where homeless people were known to congregate. Screening established the fact that fully 85 
percent of the homeless screened at congregating sites had used either a soup kitchen or e 
shelter within the previous month. In the Urban Institute study, we undertook a similar 
Procedure at five congregating sites in each of our 20 cities (100 sites in all). Of the 999 people 
screened at these sites, 47 percent (473) were homed, 45 percent (445) were homeless, and 8 
percent (81) refused or broke off the interview. Of the 445 homeless persons identified, 303 had 
used either s soup kitchen or a shelter within the previous week, leaving only 142 (32 percent) 
as non-service users. My belief that our procedures probably capture 70-85 percent of the edutt 
homeless in our cities stems from the results of these two studies. 



MAKING THE ESTIMATES 



I turn now to the actual procedures I used to develop the 500,000-600,000 estimates. 

I began with a division of the U. S. population into three categories: 

a. People in cities of 100,000 or more (this is the universe of cities for Ul's 1987 study). This 
category comprises 25.4 percent of the 1986 U.S. population, or 61.2 milium people. 

b. People in the rest of MSAs containing cities of 1 00,000 or more who are not also in A., and 
people in other MSAs. This category comprises 51.2 percent of the 1986 U.S. population, 
or 123.5 million people. 

c. People outside of MSAs. This category comprises 23.4 percent of the population, or 56.3 
million people. 



Looking First at A: Cities over 1 00,000 



I began to build the estimate of ell homeless people in the country by looking et A. 

I started with the Ul estimates of service users: 

194,000 m 7-day estimate of homeless service-using adults in A. 
35,000 - 7-day estimate of children attached to homeless service-using adults in A 
229,000 m Service users in A. 



What to Assume about Children 



I then had to make some assumptions about the ratio of service users to non-service users 
in A. The first assumption addressed the issue of the presence of children among non-users of 
soup kitchens and shelters. In the Ul study the overall proportion of adults accompanied by 
children among the homeless was 10 percent However, these children were overwhelmingly 
with adults who used shelters. Among the homeless who only used soup kitchens, only 3 




1 lt a very unlikely that ttwte loup-kitchen-only user* were housed, tince our screener eliminated housed individuals 
at pert of the pre -interview process. 
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percent had children with them. As described above, we also collected data from a non- 
random sample of 142 street people who did not use either soup kitchens or shelters. None of 
these people had children with them (0 percent). Since I was trying to estimate the size of the 
non-service using population, it did not seem appropriate to assume that the proportion of 
street people who had children with them would resemble the proportion of sheltered people 
accompanied by children. I therefore made the assumption that only 1:5 percent of the 
non-service users in A had children with them — a rata half-way between the 3 percent we 
obtained for soup-kitchen-only people and the 0 percent we obtained for non-service users. 

What to Assume about Non -Service- Using Adults 

I made two alternative assumptions about the ratio of nonservice-using homeless adults in 
A to service-using homeless adults. The first was that there were half again as many adult 
non-users es users — one on the street for every two using soup kitchens or shelters. The 
second was that there were only one-quarter es many adult non-users es users — one on the 
street for every four using soup kitchens or shelters. In thus assuming that our survey methods 
had captured 67-80 percent of the homeless, I bracketed what I thought was the most likely 
range of our coverage, as explained above (p. 6). 

Looking Next at B and C 

The remainder of my estimating procedure rests on assumptions about the relationship of 
the rate of homelessness in B to that in A, and on the eppropriete rate to use for C. In the first 
set of estimates, the rate in A would be 53.7/10,000 using the 2-to-1 user/non-user ratio, and 
44.0/10,000 using the 4-to-1 user/non-user ratio. I assumed that the rate of homelessness in B 
was one-third of the rate in A, and that the rate of homelessness in C wss 9/10,000. These two 
assumptions are the same es those made by the Committee for Food end Shelter, Inc. (1988) 
in their national estimate of the homeless. They came from analysis of data from Washington, 
DC indicating that the two wards with the most homeless (in 1985) had about 27/10,000, and 
that the remaining wards of the city had about one third that proportion, or 9/10,000 (Heintz, 
personal communication). 

Both of these assumptions, on my part, were made before data were available for 
communities in B and C, and en in the direction of overestimating the size of the homeless 
population in B and C. Subsequently published or calculated data from rural areas show 
between 24 to 5.8 homeless persons per 10,000 population (for rural Ohio and Yolo County, 
CA, respectively— Roth et el. 1885; Verne* et el. 1988). Data from suburban areas show 
7-10/10,000 or 3.6/10,000 homeless people (for Fairfax County, VA and Orange County, CA, 
respectively— Gopierud, 1987; Vemez et el. 1988). The final estimate in this paper takes these 
newer data into consideration to develop a somewhat lower estimate of the number of 
homeless persons. 
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Estimates Bsstd on ths 2-to-l User-Non-Ussr Assumption 
(using 7-day Urban Institute figures) 

194,000 » 7-day estimate of homeless service-using aduns in A. 
35,000 - 7-day estimate of children attached to homeless service-using adults in A. 
229,000 • Service users in A. 

97,000 - my guess about the number of non-service-using homeless adults in A, based on 
the assumption that the non-service-user adult population is half the size of the 
service-using adult population, or 33 percent of the total homeless adult population 
in A. 

2,900 « my guess about the number of children accompanying these non-service-using 
homeless adults, assuming 1.5 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children 
among non- users. 

328,900 » Total number of homeless persons in A 
53.7/10,000 - rate of homelessness in A (328.900/6120). 
17.9/10,000 « rate of homelessness in B. 
9/10,000 ■ rate of homelessness in C. 



Number of people- 1986 

A. 61.2 million people 

B. 123.5 million people 

C. 56.3 million people 
241.0 million people 



Rate Number of Homeless 

53.7 328,900 
17.9 221,100 
9.0 50,700 
600,700 



Estimates Based on the 4-to-l User-non-user Assumption 
(using 7-day Urban Institute figures) 

194,000 - 7-day estimate of homeless service-using adults in A. 
35,000 - 7-day estimate of children attached to homeless service-using adults in A. 
229,000 » Service users in A. 

39,000 - my guess about the number of non-service-using homeless adults in A, based on 
the assumption that the non-service-user adult population is one-fourth the size of 
the service-using adult population, or 20 percent of the total homeless adult 
population in A. 

1,200 - my guess about the number of children accompanying these non-service-using 
homeless adults, assuming 13 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children 
among non-users. 



269,200 «= Total number of homeless persons in A. 
44.0/10,000 - rate of homelessness in A (269,200/6120). 
14.7/10,000 - rate of homelessness in B. 
9/10,000 ■ rate of homelessness in C. 



Number of people- 1986 

A. 61.2 million people 

B. 123.5 million people 

C. 56.3 million people 
241.0 million people 



Rate Number of Homeless 

44.0 269,200 
14.7 181,500 
9.0 50,700 
501,400 
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AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH: USING THE 1-DAY URBAN INSTITUTE FIGURES 



As an alternative approach to using 7-day figures for estimating the size of the total homeless 
population in A, I have used the 1-day rates from the Ul study, focusing exclusively on the 
she/tared population rather than on the population of ail service users. I include this approach 
to provide one method of estimation that is as close as possible to most other study 
methodologies, which use 1-night counts of the sheltered population and then try to come up 
with estimates for the "street." 

We estimated there were 1 10,300 homeless adults and 26,000 homeless children in cities of 
100,000 or more who used soup kitchens or shelters on any single day in March 1987 tusers of 
both were "unduplicated" in the weighting procedure). With the 1-day estimates, it would not 
be appropriate to use the same assumptions (of 67 and 80 percent) that I used above for the 
proportion of the total homeless population captured by the Ul methodology. Instead, I have 
based the 1-day estimates that follow on assumptions of 37 and 45 percent inclusion (that is, 
1.6 or 1.4 non-sheltered adults for every sheltered adult). 

These assumptions derive from the following facts from the 1987 Ul study. Our 1-day count 
gives 82,600 adults and 25300 children in shatters, leaving 53 percent of the 229,000 homeless 
service users (based on our 7-day estimate) unsheltered for that night. Because most children 
are in shelters (as explained above, and not counting runaway/homeless youth), the compar- 
ison of our 1-day and 7-day figures also implies that 58 percent of homeless adults were not 
found in shelters in the 1-dey count. Thus even were we to assume that our 7-doy figure 
captured the universe of homeless adults, we would have to use s multiplier for tho 1-day rate 
of 1 .4 "street" adults to every sheltered adult (1 15,600 to 82,600). Yet we know that there are 
some homeless adults who use neither soup kitchens or shelters. For lack of any better 
rationale, I have assumed their numbers ere equivalent to the 27,700 adults who used soup 
kitchens but not shelters in our 1-day estimates (110,300 - 82,600), yielding e total of 132,200 
unsheltered adults vs. 82,600 sheltered adults for a ratio of about 1.6 to 1. 



Using the 1.6-to*1 Assumption 

82,600 = 1-day estimate of homeless shelter-using adults in A. 
25,500 « 1-day estimate of children attached to homeless shelter-using adults in A. 
108,100 » Shelter users in A. 

132,200 ■ my guess about the number of unsheltered homeless adults in A, based on the 
assumption that the unsheltered adult population is 1.6 times the size of the 
shelter-using eduh population, or 63 percent of the total homeless sdult population 

in A 



5,300 - my guess about the number of children accompanying these unsheltered homeless 
adults, assuming 2 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children among 
non-shelter users. 

245,600 * Total number of homeless persons in A. 

40.1/10,000 - rate of homelessness in A (245,600/6120). 

13.4/10,000 * rate of homelessness in B. 

9/10,000 - rate of homelessness in C. 



Number of people* 1886 

A. 61.2 million people 

B. 123.5 million people 

C. 56.3 million people 
241.0 million people 



Rate Number of Homeless 

40.1 245,600 
13.4 165300 
9.0 50,700 
461300 
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Using the 1.6*o-1 Assumption 



82,600 ■ 1-day estimate of homeless sheter-usmg edutts in A, 
25300 « 1-day estimate of children attached to homeless ane/tor-using adults in A. 
108,100 - Shelter users in A. 

115,640 • my guess about the number of unsheltered homeless adults in A, based on the 
assumption that the unsheltered adult population is 1.4 times the size of the 
shelter-using adult population, or 58 percent of the total homeless adult population 
in A. 

4,600 - my guess about the number of children accompanying these unsheltered homeless 
adults, assuming 2 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children among 
non-shelter users. 
228,340 - Total number of homeless persons in A. 
37.3/10,000 » rate of homelessness in A (228,340/6120). 
12.4/10,000 • rate of homelessness in B. 
9/10,000 *> rate of homelessness in C. 





Number of people- 1986 


Rate 


Number of Homeless 


A. 


612 million people 


37.4 


228,300 


B. 


123.5 million people 


12.4 


153,100 


C. 


56.3 million people 


9.0 


50,700 




241.0 million people 




432,100 



The Effects of Using Alternative Assumptions 

Obviously, any assumptions one changes will produce different results. To demonstrate the 
effects of changing some of the assumptions made above which might justifiably be chal- 
lenged, I present two additional estimates, based on 7-day Ul figures, that produce the smallest 
figures that might be defensible. The changed assumptions are: 

1. The 7-day Urban Institute estimate is reduced by 15 and 9.5 percent for adult end child 
service users, respectively, to compensate for the estimated combined effects of three 
potential sources of bias described in Burt and Cohen (1988, Vol. II, Appendix B, pp 22-24).* 

2. The rate of homelessness in C is assumed to be only 4/10,000. This rate is more in line with 
non-MSA rates from the only two available studies, which were published (or calculated by 
nte) after I made my first estimates using 9/10,000. 

Using 2-to-f User-non-user Assumption 

164,900 * revised 7-day estimate of homeless service-using adults in A. 
31,700 - revised 7-day estimate of children attached to homeless service-using adults in A. 
196,600 « Revised service users in A. 

54/400 « my guess about the number of non-service-using homeless adults in A, based on 
the assumption that the non-service-user adult population is one-third the size of 
the service-using adult population, or 33 percent of the total homeless adult 
population in A. 



"These three source* of bias were: 1) we used the ratio of the estimated number of clients to the scree ners attempted 
rather than the skip interval in estimating the clients probability of selection on the day of the interviews, with a potential 
for upward bias of the estimate of 95 percent; 2) we could not make an adjustment for s client's potential use of more 
than one soup kitchen in a day, but rough estimates suggested this factor could upwardly bias the estimates by 5 J 
percent at most; 3) we missed some voucher programs, for a potential downward bias of 0.2 percent. 
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1,600 « my guess about the number of children accompanying these non-service-using 
homeless adults, assuming 1.5 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children 
among non-users. 
252,600 « Total number of homeless persons in A. 
41.3/10,000 - rate of hometessness in A (252,600/6120). 
13.8/10,000 * rate of hometessness in B. 
4/10,000 - rate of hometessness in C. 



Number of people- J 986 fate Number of Homeless 

A. 61.2 million people 413 252,600 

B. 123.5 million people 133 170,400 
C 563 million people 4.0 22,500 

C. 241.0 million people 445,500 

Using the 4-to-J User-non-user Assumption 

164,800 - revised 7-day estimate of homeless service-using adults in A. 

31,700 « revised 7-day estimate of children attached to homeless service-using adults in A. 

196,600 « Revised service users in A. 

32,900 - my guess about the number of non-service-using homeless adults in A, based on the 
assumption that the non-service-user adult population is one-fourth the size of the 
service-using adult population, or 20 percent of the total homeless adult population 

in A. 

1,000 = my guess about the number of children accompanying these non-service-using 
homeless adults, assuming 1.5 percent of adults are accompanied by 2.0 children 
among non-users. 

198,800 - Total number of homeless persons in A. 

32.5/10,000 - rate of hometessness in A (198,800/6120). 

10.8/10,000 - rate of hometessness in B. 

4/10,000 « rate of hometessness in C. 



Number of people- 1886 

A. 61.2 million people 

B. 1233 million people 

C. 56.3 million people 
241.0 million people 



Fete Number of Homeless 
32.5 198300 
10.8 133400 
4.0 22,500 
354,700 
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The Nashville Method 



Barrett A. Lea 

Department of Sociology, Pennsylvania State University 

LMe questions often inspire big debates. Recent research on the "new homelessness" 
provides ample proof of this maxim. Five words— how many homeless ere there?— have given 
rise to a major controversy and to conferences like the present one that seek to address it. 
Following Hombs and Snyder's (1682) assertion that 1 percent of the total U.S. population was 
homeless in the early 1980s, several attempts have been made to estimate the extent of the 
problem at the national level (Burt end Cohen 1988; Freemen end Hell 1986; National Coalition 
for the Homeless 1987; U.S. Conference of Mayors 1987; U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 1984). The divergent findings end interpretations yielded by these studies 
hove only served to fan the flames of the controversy. Those flames are not likely to be 
extinguished by the Census Bureau once the results of Its heavily publicized 1990 "S-night" 
(street and shelter) count become available. 

While national studies are clearly important their significance lies es much in the symbolic as 
the policy realm. Indeed, one could argue that such efforts amount to empirical referenda on 
the success of our society in meeting its citizens' needs. Local investigations, by contrast, ere 
more nerrowty pragmatic in function. The purpose of enumerating or surveying a homeless 
population of a city, county, or state is usually to facilitate program planning or service 
development and delivery. Because this kind of research tielps in e direct way to "get things 
done," its design— though less subject to scrutiny than that of a nationwide inquiry— is critical. 
Unfortunately, resource constraints pose j constant threat to the quality of homelessness 
research at the local level. 

The remainder of my presentation considers the issue implicit in doing small-scale, locally 
focused (and financed) studies. Specifically, can they produce credible results? Are they worth 
conducting, in view of the limited money, time, and expertise invested in them? I will proceed 
by evaluating a single case— an ongoing enumeration project in Nashville, Tennessee -briefly 
reviewing its procedures, findings, strengths, end weaknesses. Admittedly, my credentials as a 
critic are suspect, since I was deeply involved in the project under examination. I no longer live 
in Nashville, however, end gradually disengaged myself from all enumeration activity over the 
past few years. Thus, I am at least potentially capable of stepping L .td taking a detached 
look. 



Background to the Research 

Nashville is much more then the country music capital these deys*. According to current 
figures, it ranks twenty-sixth in population size among the nation's central cities, end hes nearly 
one million residents within its metropolitan area (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990). Like other 
New South cities, Nashville receives favorable marks for its diversified economy, warm climate, 
and high quality of life. This relative prosperity makes homelessness e particularly poignant 
problem there. 

Certain factors contributing to homelessness in Nashville are peculiar to the setting. For 
example, a email number of Nashville's homeless people initially arrive in town with guitars and 
lyrics in hand, pursuing an ill-fated dream of recording stardom. Some of the seven million 
tourists visiting the city each year also wind up penniless and stranded, as do migrants attracted 
by employment opportunities for which they lack the requisite skills. But a much greater 
percentage of the homeless become that way because of structural conditions that Nashville 
has in common with other large places. These include: 1) e dwindling supply of unskilled jobs, 
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2) a safety net of social services insufficient to catch si) who cannot take care of their own 
needs, and 3) a sizeable pool of "troubled" individuals at risk of slipping into homelessness 
upon their release from hospitals, correctional facilities, and mental health centers. 

Perhaps the major source of homelessness in Nashville, as in many cities, has been the 
contraction of affordable housing. While the housing shortage is now recognized as affecting 
the entire metropolis (United Way of Middle Tennessee 1987), it first reached the acute stage 
in the central business district In 1970, 12 SRO hotels were still open downtown, containing a 
total of 1,695 low-cost units. By 1985, however, only one small hotel with 15 units remained, 
thanks to escalating land prices and the construction ot office buildings, parking lots, and a 
convention center (Nashville Coalition for the Homeless 1988). This SRO housing squeeze 
pushed poor people onto the streets and into the public's consciousness. 

The heightened visibility of Nashville's homeless began to attract serious attention from the 
community at large in 1982. A group of downtown merchants registered strong complaints 
then, and have several times since, that homeless loiterers were bad for business. During the 
same year, service providers expressed concern over s rapidly escalating demand for 
emergency shelter, clothing, and food. At the urging of the mayor and other civic leaders, the 
Council of Community Services, a local social service umbrella organization, formed a task 
force to examine the issue. That taak force evolved into the Nashville Coalition for the Homeless 
(hereafter the Coalition), the group responsible for sponsoring and implementing the enumer- 
ator project The initial enumeration was conducted in December of 1983 with a definite 
purpose in mind: to obtain descriptive data on the city's homeless population that could be 
used in support of a grant proposal to establish a f zee health clinic. 

Enumeration Procedures 

What sets the Coalition apart from other local resesrch teams is that it did not stop counting 
the homeless after one round. To date, 13 more enumerations have been undertaken, on or 
about June 20 and December 20 of each year. 1 By including a warm and a cold month annually, 
possible seasonal fluctuations in the size and composition of the homeless population can be 
monitored. Scheduling the counts late in the month is intended to capture episodes of cyclical 
homelessness. Some individuals, for instance, may be able to afford lodging at the beginning 
of e month, right after their pension or welfare checks arrive, but quickly exhaust such 
resources and are back on the street by month's end. Thus, the timing of the enumerations 
increases the chances that the population is counted while in a full or complete phase. 

In several respects, the basic design of the Nashville enumerations resembles that of the 
Census Bureau's S-night operation. First, enumeration activities are confined to a single night 
This feature yields fairly dean "snapshots" or point estimates, as opposed to cumulative figures 
that defy easy translation into practical units of service demand. Second, the enumerations are 
restricted spatially as well as temporally. At a minimum, all counts have covered a 180-block, 
four-square-mile downtown district where the homeless congregate. In 1986, the Coalition 
decided to extend the study domain beyond downtown to include a growing number of 
shelters and service facilities located in outlying areas. For recent years, then, enumeration data 
are available for both core ind peripheral segments of the homeless population. 

A third feature that the Nashville project shares with S-night is the distinction between shelter 
and street counts. On the date of the enumeration, staff persons at rescue missions, transient 
shelters, domestic violence centers, alcoholism treatment programs, youth homes, and similar 
bed-providing facilities serve as informants. The staffers, who are often Coalition members, 
keep e telly of their overnight clients by sex, race, end age (less then 18, 18 to 59, end 60 or 
older). When the clientele is mixed, including non-homeless ss well es homeless components. 



1 During the firm year (1883-84) of the project enumerations were conducted on e quarterly basis (i*., in March and 
September as weD as in December and June). Since the March and Septembe r results do not differ appreciably from 
those for the other two months, they have been excluded from further consideration hare. 
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staffers record information only for those individuals who would be without a place to live if 
discharged the next day. This information is passed along by phone to a central collection 
point usually the Coalition's offices, the morning of the enumeration. 

Compared to the shelter count, the street count is a complicated affair. Between five and 
eight teams, each consisting of two to four members, systematically scour the full range of 
nonshelter locations where homeless persons might spend the night. Among the types of sites 
searched ere riverbank encampments,' abandoned buildings, alleys, parked cars, bus stations, 
coffee shops, hospital waiting rooms, and railroad yards and rights of way. Though the street 
eount effort concentrates on the downtown core, one team is assigned to peripheral places, 
including Nashville's Music Row area and several of the bigger city parks. 

All of the teams try to be as unobtrusive as possible, gathering data solely on the basis of 
observation. There is no direct contact with the homeless, most of whom are sleeping when 
observed. This fact precludes the use of e screening interview to determine if someone is truly 
homeless or not. Instead, enumerators rely on visual cues: ill-fitting clothing, bundled belong- 
ings, weathered appearance, and ail manner of idiosyncratic behaviors. Since many enumer- 
ators are street-level service providers of some sort (shelter staff, outreach workers, etc.), they 
can frequently bypass such cues, recognizing the faces -and often recalling the names-of 
individuals who have recently been clients. 

The observational character of the enumerations is dictated in part by their timing, which 
constitutes yet another similarity to S night. The street count runs from 3:30 to 5:30 AW, and the 
shelter count pertains to those homeless "hi house" during the same hours. By conducting the 
enumerations in the early morning-when the homeless population is presumably least mobile 
and its indoor and outdoor segments are most separate—the risk of double counting should be 
reduced. As a further precaution, the study area has been divided into geographic zones. Each 
street-count team, armed with a map, is assigned to a zone and instructed not to leave it. In 
theory, the creation of mutually exclusive territories means that different teams do not count 
the same homeless person twice. Of course, there is nothing to prevent a homeless subject 
from wandering across zone boundaries. To help detect such en event, the enumeration form 
has spaces in which the time and location of all "sightings" are recorded. That information, 
along with the demographic details on the form, allows likely crossovers to be discounted 
during the final tabulation of results. 3 



Overview of Findings 

When used in concert, whet do the procedures just described tell us about the demography 
of homelessness In Nashville? Since a detailed answer to this question has already been given 
elsewhere (Lee 1989), I will limit myself to e summary of major findings. Table presents size 
estimates for core (downtown) and total populations, as well as percental changes in size 
from the preceding count and the same month. On average, the enumerations have uncovered 
713 homeless in the core area and a total of 934 when core and peripheral locations are 
combined. Such averages obscure numerous ups snd downs over time (second and third 
columns), about which more will be said later. For the moment the most important point to be 
made is that the population has grown (by 26 percent from June 1986 to June 1990; by 14 
percent from December 1986 to December 1989), but not as dramatically as public opinion 
would suggest.' In fact the number of homeless downtown has remained remarkably constant 
falling in the 620-740 range for all June counts end the 660-820 range for all December ones. 




"The Cumberland River bisects Nashville, forming the eastern boundary of the city's central business district 
,n f Mitron to these formal preventive measures, several instances of doubtecounting have been discovered as 
erwrnerators compared notes at the traditional post-enumeration breakfast. «™.u™«™ B * 

. ,n » telephone survey, Nsshyflte residents were asked how they thought the local homeless population had 
c >**g«d In ste. More than four-fifths believed it had grown rapidly while less then 1% thought e decrease had taken 
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TeWe 1. Size of Nashville Homeless Population, 1983-1990 



Oats 



Percent change from: 



Population 



Last count 



Same month 



Core Population* 
December 1SS3 
June 1964 

June 1986 

5^1987 1988 
December 1987 
June 1988 

December 1988 
June 1989 
December 1989 
June 1990 

December mean 
June mean 
Grand mean 

Total Population" 
June 1988 
December 1988 
June 1987 
December 1987 
June 1988 

December 1988 
June 1989 
December 1989 
June 1990 

December mean 
June mean 
Grand mean 



820 



714 
8S7 

741 



749 
621 

790 
740 
657 
687 

745 
681 

713 



764 
901 
83S 
1052 
791 

1081 
995 

1028 
963 

1015 
870 
934 



-16.0 
3.6 
-8.0 

123 
-63 
73 
-17.1 

27.2 
-6.3 
-112 
4.6 

8.0 
-82 
-& 



17.9 
-73 
26.0 
-248 

36.7 
-8 JO 
33 
-63 

21.0 
-113 
4.7 



-12.9 
-4.6 

3.8 
53 
1.1 
-10.6 

65 
193 
-163 

-73 

-3.9 
5 

-1.7 



93 
163 

-63 

23 
253 
-43 
-33 

4.9 
63 
53 



•Limited to hometess enumerated in 180-block downtown area. 
Includes homeless enumerated in penpheral locations as well i 



i downtown area. 



An equally surprising conclusion can be drawn about the composition of Nashville's 
homeless. As in other places, local advocates and media representatives have emphasized the 
growth of "new homeless" groups— particularly women, blacks, and children— and have 
claimed that sue groups now constitute large proportions of the population. Yet the data in 
Table 2 tell a different story. Males and whites predominate, and there are few children or 
seniors; if anything, the makeup of hometessness in the city conforms more closely to a skid 
row than a new homeless profile. Further, that profile appears to be stable. Aside from the 
slowly declining representation of whites in the total population, implying an increase in black 
homeless people, few long-term trends ere evident 8 




The •harp decline in the percentage of seniors between June 1984 and December 1985 can be attributed to the 
closure of NashviBa'i last three sizeable SRO hotels. These facilities had housed s number of elderly in their transient 
rooms prior to that time. 
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Table 2. Composition of Nashville Homeless Population, 1983*1990 



Oats 



Percent of population: 



Male 



Whte 



< 18 years 



60+ years 



Core Population* 
December 1983 
June 1884 
December 1985 
Jims 1986 

December 1986 
June 1987 
December 198? 
June 1988 

December 1888 
June 1989 
December 1989 
June 1990 

December mean 
June mean 
Grand mean 

Total Population* 
June 1988 
December 1986 
June 1987 
December 1987 
June 1888 

December 1988 
June 1989 
December 1889 
June 1980 

December mean 
June mean 
Grand mean 



81 £ 
83.0 
89.1 
88.3 

89.7 
89.4 
87.3 
86.6 

89.9 
8S.7 
MJB 
89.2 

87.4 
874) 
87.2 

84.7 
85.9 
84.7 
81.6 
80.2 

83.9 
79.8 
81.2 
81 J 

83.1 
82.1 
82.6 



713 
73.1 
63.9 
60.2 

60.0 
80.7 
74.8 
75.0 

69.9 
68.1 
703 
68.7 

71 J 
743 
73.0 



80.5 
78.6 
79.0 
73.8 
733 

703 
693 
69.6 
69.1 

73.0 
74JJ 
733 



4.6 
7.1 
4.5 
6.7 

2.4 
33 
6.7 
6.1 

3.2 
33 
3.0 
2.6 

3.9 
43 
43 



103 
85 
73 
11.1 
114 

73 
9.2 
93 
11.6 

93 
93 
8* 



21.7 
27.1 
53 
7.0 

7.0 
73 
10.0 
7.1 

^a 

73 
6.4 
8.9 

93 

103 
10.3 

63 
6.8 
6.6 
83 
63 

6£ 

62 
43 
6.7 

6j6 
IA 
6£ 



"See notes to Table 1 for coreAotal distinction. 



Finally, the enumeration data shed light on two distinct dimensions of locations! distribution. 
In the first and second columns of Table 3, shelter-to -atreet ratios are reported for core and total 
populations. The grand means at the bottom of the table indicate that approximately six 
persons have been counted indoors for each one counted outdoors. Not unexpectedly, the 
December means almost double those for June, when warmer weather makes outdoor 
sleeping feasible. Beyond such seasonal fluctuations, the shelter-to-street ratios are of interest 
because they contrast with the results from earlier studies in Boston, Phoenix, and Pittsburgh 
that produced ratios weU below unity (U.S Department of Housing and Urban Development 
1984: 17). My impression is that the distribution of the homeless across shelter and street 
locations varies markedly from city to city. 

The second distributional dimension—the degree to which homeless people are concen- 
trated in the center of the city-receives attention in the last column of Table 3. Based on the 
nine enumerations that have attempted to capture the total population, there are three to four 
times as many homeless in core as peripheral sites. Note, however, that the core-to-periphery 
ratio has declined steadily, from a high of 6.1 in June 1986 to e low of 1.8 in December 1989. 
This spatial dispersion of the population has been driven by the establishment of new shelters 
and the relocation of existing facilities in outlying areas. 
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Table 3. Location of Nashville Homeless Population, 1983-1990 



Date 



Sfteesf/atieet ratio* for: 



Core population 0 Total population 6 



Core/periphery 
ratio 6 



December 1963 
June 1964 
De cem ber 1986 
June 1966 

December 1988 
Juna 1987 
Dacamber 1987 
June 1988 

December 1988 
June 1989 
December 1989 
June 1990 

December mean 
June mean 
Grand mean 



13* 
73 

5.7 
3.1 

5.9 
23 
5.1 
3.0 

5.0 
44 
8.4 
43 

73 
4.0 

5.7 



33 

73 
2.7 
73 
3.9 

8.9 
6.9 
13.7 
63 

83 
43 
64 



6.1 

4.6 
6.0 
23 
33 

2.7 
23 
13 
23 

23 
4.0 
33 



"Number of homeless In missions, shelters, hotels ♦ number outdoors, in abandoned buildings, bus stations, coffee 
shops, etc. 

"See notes to Table 1 for core/total distinction. 

"Number of homeless in downtown area + number elsewhere in city. 



Strengths and Weaknesses 

The amount of faith to be placed in any set of findings is a nontrivial concern, especially if the 
group of interest proves difficult to study. The enumerations on which mv conclusions about 
Nashville's homeless rest have several things going for them, in addition to the careful 
procedures employed. Sponsorship by the Coalition is a definite plus from both an adminis- 
trative and a data quality standpoint. The Coalition's positive reputation encourages the 
cooperation of missions, shelters, and other agencies that house the homeless. Because 
virtually ail of those agencies belong to the Coalition, its organizational membership comprises 
a built-in network of contacts critical to the implementation of the shelter count Moreover, the 
Coalition's individual membership provides an adequate supply of enumerators who work with 
the homeless on a daily basis. The experience of the enumerators is matched by their 
dedication to the cause; they volunteer for early-morning street count duty. Obviously, such 
willingness enables research costs to be held to a minimum. 



The nature of the homeless population m Nashville is another advantage. Its moderate size 
keeps enumeration manageable, as does its relatively high degree of geographic concentra- 
tion. Indeed, the searches carried out by the street count teams would probably not be possible 
with a widely dispersed population. The shelter count also benefits from the demographic 
dimensions of homelessness in the city, at least indirectly, limited numbers mean a limited 
demand for services end, ultimately, a limited infrastructure; only 25-30 agencies provide any 
kind of overnight accommodations for the homeless. These can be contacted within a few 
hours on enumeration day. 

Despite their advantages, the enumerations remain far from perfect, largely for reasons 
common to most studies of homelessness. As all seasoned investigators know, homeless 
people are herd to find. The Nashville data suggest that this is especially true during the warmer 
parts of the year. An examination of the middle column of Table 1 reveals alternating positive 
and negative changes: on average, the population swells by 21 percent from June to 
December, then shrinks by over 11 percent from December to June. In my opinion, such 
changes are more artifactuet than real. What happens is that a higher percentage of homeless 
sleep outdoors in June, and some of them actively hide or otherwise elude detection. In chilly 
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December they move Indoors, becoming easier to count (Compere J"n e and December 
eheteXeetVertios in Table 3.) At e consequence, enumerations conducted In different 
months cover the homeless population more or less thoroughly. 

Besides missing some homeless subjects inside the study area, ^^^J^^SZ 
. ,^T. -lm , .^.JL cart-in outtvina nroups altogether. From time to time, knowledgeable 
IS hf« «C^n^oT«ho^ amps far from*. ^»«^'~ 
'™^°"" r , it _. JTatoo known to exist such as tmall churches In Mack neighborhoods 

EoSaiff^m of the e«lud.d groups has to ba the "* 0 ^W^^™™«Z% 
temporarily with relatives or Wanda but without a permanent residence of their ownere nearly 
mvoaaSe to count Thus, in Neahville-as in other places-there has been no attempt to do 



SO. 



The tvoe of door-to-door effort required to estimate the extent of doubling up would make 
the wum?t^p^^5 axoensive. K would also make them more labor irtensrve than 
Calre^y-^ On. disaZm^of the street count to that i+g number of P*™£™» 
are consumed in covering e relatively smell territory. Imagine the staff needed to use the seme 
app^ach York ofWashington or Los Angeles, where me homeless occupy huy ^s, 
or in rural regions with scattered pockets of homelessness. In settings like those, Investigators 
woul™ be wteeTo consider site sampling (Rossi et el. 1986) and eepture-recepture techmques 
(Cowen et al. 1986), among other alternatives. 

A problem with the Nashville methodology that most studies avoid is the ^ ^k of verbal 
irteraction between enumerators end the persons they ere counting. Though 
ZZZ>rk takes less time than a survey, the heavy reliance on ^^^^^^^ 
opposed to screening questions) introduces an element of ambiguity into the 
pro^ss: even veteran enumerators may sometimes have difficulty recognWnfir i I tomaloss 
SdM^ual when they see one. And if they do not talk to that individual,^ amoum^can be 
teamed about him or her will be minimal. Put differently, the data yield from an enumeration of 
the Nashville variety is sparse by survey interview standards. 



Conclusion 



General lessons ere herd to discern from e single case. Nevertheless, my « 8W ^^ e 
Nashville enumeration project suggests that sound research on ho^melessness can be con- 
ducted at the local level Even in the absence of abundant funding, other rasources-inten^t 
Commitment, and expertise-may be sufficiently available* e commuroty to produce e 
credible, cost-efficient strategy and to sustain it over en extended period. 

For municipalities that are considering e count of their toM^Ww^co^rin*. 
First the procedures described here probably work best in pieces that resemble Neshville, i.e., 
2£ ISESZ*. neve Hi*? types of homeless popu^.nd 
organizational leadership end coordination similer to that provided by the ^^*"" d ' 
Dolicvmakers and others likely to consume enumeration data should be forewarned that the 
^rtconsiteX err on the con^rvrfiv. side.Given homjteM 
missed or excluded, enumeration-based estimates of size are correctly interpreted as"tewer 
totnd" in neterTsuch e property has a beneficial effect: ft render, the results more 
t^^^^^^ politicelly-than the trensparently inflated numbers 
to which well-intentioned advocates often resort. 
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Lessons from the 1985-1986 Chicago Homeless 

Study 

Pete * u . Rossi 
Soda! and Dsmogrspiite Res— fen Institute 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 

INTRODUCTION 

Hindsight is reputed to enjoy 20-20 vision: accordingly, the ideas presented here will be 
clearer than the ones with which my colleagues 1 and I designed and carried out our pioneering 
study of the homeless of Chicago*. This paper will provide a brief recapitulation of the design 
we used to survey the Chicago homeless. It will also present my current assessment of the 
adequacy of our design and of what we learned from that attempt that could materially improve 
future attempts to carry out surveys of that sort. 

The 1985*86 Chicago Homeless Study 

The basic forms of the Chicago Homeless Study (CHS) had two roots: my colleagues and I 
at the Social and Demographic Research Institute (SADRI) were approached by the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation in 1958 to provide strategies for evaluating the medical clinics for 
the homeless being funded in almost a score of cities by the foundation. We advised them that 
about the best that could be done for their clinics was to establish a good monitoring system 
that would enable each clinic to enumerate its clients, their characteristics and the kinds of 
medical care provided 9 . In addition, we suggested to them that they fund research on how best 
to measure the extent of homelessness in localities so that denominators might be calculated 
for their clinic populations. Our proposal to them suggested a survey effort much like the one 
eventually undertaken, but in Boston. At about the same time, researchers at the National 
Opinion Reaearch Center (NORC) in Chicago had proposed (unsuccessfully) a similar survey in 
New York to several foundations. When NORC heard that the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
tion had expressed interest in our preliminary proposal, they sugggested that we join forces 
and conduct the survey in Chicago. They indicated that the Illinois Department of Public Aid was 
willing to provide some of the funding. My colleagues end I agreed to the collaboration eagerly. 
The extra funding appealed to the foundation and we believed that NORCs expertise would 
enhance materially the chances for a successful project Accordingly, the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation grant was given to SADRI and we subcontracted to NORC. The subcon- 
tract was supplemented by funds directly to NORC from the Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

The central purposes of the study were: 1) to develop a valid, repiicable and economical 
method for sampling the homeless in a locality as the basis Jor computing unbiased estimates 
of the size of that population; and, 2) to describe the social, economic, and health conditions of 
the homeless. We initially proposed to undertake three surveys in Chicago, spaced sufficiently 
far apart in time to estimate seasonal variations in homelessness 4 . 



'Gene A. Fiaher was co-Prindpel Investigator. We were ably ratted by Georgian** Witts, who served as our 
rassareh associste. In addition, there were meny persons on ths staff of NORC Sodsl Rassareh Center, who phvod 
crtt &L ro J5J? pr J MW J f ^ ****** Dr. Or. Sarah loevy, end Dr. Mary Utne O^Brten. 

Ths Chicago Homeless Study If described In detail In Pstsr H. Rossi, Gens A. Ffrher and Gsorojenna W!H«.77» 
Corf®™ o^/£mrf*^ Cft*^, WW Social snd Demographics Research institute snd NORC A Social Rassareh 
S?!^ A Z" h ?!L M *5 nd £ ^??i L , Th * •*° fonm ^ °«Wi«ee of Peter H. Rosea! town and Out in Anuria: 
I^S^f!.^^****"*?:?, 9 * 9, ^ ****** <* Chicago, IL Appendix B also presents much of the 

technical dsteUe of survey design and population estimation procedures. 

Ths fourKtetten provkted fu» is for SADRI to assign and operate sn MIS system thst furmellsd data on an ciisnts 
served by the medics! clinics. Some of the major findings are to be found in James D. Wright and Eleanor Weber. 
/*>msfe**ne** end Httlth, 1988, McGraw Hflh New York. 

•We also had in mind applying capture-recapture estimation methods using the overisp between pain of surveys. 
y Three temples would slso allow tome estimation of ftowa tmo snd out of the homeisss Deputation. 
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Conventional surveys are based on samples of structures.!* dweHing unte, a strategy that 
misses anyone without some conventional filing unit Thus, ™V<^J^*** 
was like s Dhotographie negative of conventional procedures, namely a probability based area 
Smp^of ntn^S pieces. We defined our universe as all adj^who P^^ 
had no dwelling unit to which they had legal or customary access rigrm' We furtherdMded 

two parts; "shorter horn^» popu^ 
shelters provided predominantly for homeless persons*; and a street homeless population 
constating of homeless persons not in shelters. We designed two sampling operations, one for 
each subunlverse. 

Designing the shelter survey was comparatively simple. We planned to list the univereeof 
shelters, obtain direct counts or estimates of their bed capachies^nd pick a sample jof shelters 
with probabilities proportionate to size. Within shelters, we planned to pick a systematic sample 
of residents from existing rosters or ones compiled especially for our survey. 

The street survey was more difficult It was to be a sample of census blocks, each of which 
was to be "swept" by a team of interviewers who were to inspect every non-dwelling space on 
that block, screening all persons encountered for homelessness. Interviewers were told to 
systematically enter end walk through all public access places- halls garages, ^"J^ 
buildings, examine ail parked vehicles for occupancy, and to penetrate en structures until they 
encountered e locked door or the social equivalent thereof (managers, proprietors, guards, 
etc.). All persons encountered were to be queried whether each was homeless. 

We planned both the street and shelter surveys es nighttime operatio^Tto ahj^rs v^ 
to be approached after closing for the night and before residents were «^^s^etbfocte 
were to be swept from 1 AM to 6 AM. This timing strategy waa adopted to mmimire tte 
screening task and to provide maximum separation between the street and shelter populations. 

Because costs were driven mainly by the street sample, we tried to stratify all the census 
blocks in the city of Chicago ex ante by the expected numbers of homeless to be foundon 
those blocks in the middle of the night There were no existing ^^^^^^t 
numbers, and so we had to gather them by surveying presumab*kr>^^ 
used the community relations officers of each CWca^ poHce P^"^ *^^J^ 
the precinct area into one of three etee categories. In addition, as a check on PoBcelmowtoag^ 
w? a^eyet (excelled homeless experts to locate "high density" blocks, ones wi^latively 
te^Sber. of hometes. persons congregating there nightly. Wimmeachato stieturn, .tm 
picked blocks at random with probabilities proportionate to^expe^ number o^ojnetoss 
to be found in the blocks of each stratum. We planned to 

accompanied by off-duty Chicago police (without uniforms) who we hired to provkto protection 
for our interviewers*. NORC hired end trained the interviewers as well as drew the sample. 

Table 1 provides details about the overall aample design for the two sub-universes. Note that 
the sample sixes for the two surveys differ. We plenned the Fall 

MpecteSon that there were somewhere between 5,000 end 10,()00 homeless in Chicago, n>o« 
of whom would be in the street universe. Since we could not find such a large number, the 

--^Td^on of horn.**™ « wast es ewe Iter to ssB ths Tseaty hemsbtt.' nKogniring i estsscHV ef 
^SSTe^^ 

~^oe» 

jKSs^^ 

to evtd» ttwir «pproachet, a* ihown hi T»W» 2. 157 



block sample for the Fall survey was too smell, as shown by the large standard errors for the 
estimates derived (See Table 2). Accordingly, we enlarged the sample for our second survey. 
Nevertheless, the increase was insufficient to compensate entirely for the seasonal drop in the 
size of the street homeless population. 

Homeless persons in shelters were approached to be questioned using a 30-mmute 
questionnaire. Each respondent was paid $5.00 for giving on interview. On the streets, each 
person encountered in a block sweep, was offered $1.00 to answer a short screening 
questionnaire. Persons determined to be homeless were then offered an additional $4.00 to 
answer the same 30-minute questionnaire used for the shelter sample. 

The implementation experiences of both surveys ere shown in Table 3. Despite dire 
predictions from "experts" that the homeless would be hard to interview, our experience was 
otherwise. Sample completion rates, es shown in Table 3, were at least as good as those 
obtained by the best conventional surveys and certainly above average for all surveys. 

Of course, we hed no ex ante experiences upon which to base calculations of realistic 
budgets for the surveys. Our first survey, conducted in a two-week period centered around 
October 1, 1985, almost completely exhausted our Initial grant. Fortunately, the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, aided by the Pew Memorial Trust, provided funds for an additional survey 
conducted in a two-week period centered around the first of February 1986. The second survey 
used the same strategy but a larger sample of blocks (Table 1). We also had similar 
implementation experiences in the second survey (Table 3). The 1986 semples of shelters snd 
streets were drawn independently. 

The two surveys provided the basis for two estimates of the homeless population of Chicago 
(Table 2). In addition, we gathered a great deal of descriptive data in the interviews. Especially 
important were interview data on the income of the homeless and on the sources from which 
income wes obtained. 



A Critical Appraisal of CHS 

As Indicated earlier in this paper. The Chicago Homeless Survey had two major goals: to 
produce a socio-economic portrait of the homeless and to produce estimates of the size of that 
population. When we issued our report in August 1986, not much attention was paid initially to 
the descriptive materials: rather, the focus of media attention was on our estimates on the size 
of the homeless population. Although we believed that our two surveys provided the only (to 
that time) credible, defensible estimates of the size of the literally homeless population of 
Chicago, those estimates were met with considerable distrust and outright hostility. Before our 
surveys, the Chicago homeless advocates had bean "guesstimating" the number of homeless 
persons variously as 15,000, 20,000 and as high as 25,000. Our study showed the number to be 
from one-sixth to one-tenth those estimates. The advocates claimed that we did not count the 
"hidden homeless," those living doubled up, the part-time homeless, and other groups of 
homeless parsons. Thus, they felt we had proceeded in a faulty manner to produce unbeliev- 
ably low estimates. Particular criticism was levelled at our use of the police to obtain block 
stratification data and to guard the safety of our interviewers. We were also criticized for 
producing estimates that would full the Illinois and Chicago political elite into believing that 
there waa no homelessness problem in that city. There were even hints that we manufactured 
the estimates to suit the political needs of the Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

Clearly, in the short run, the CHS was s political failure. Enough unfavorable comments were 
produced (and published) about our study to produce a notable drop in the cordiality of our 
sponsors. As in most medis coverage of the homelessness issue, the media discussion was 
dominated by the advocates. Newspapers, television and radio thrive on controversy and the 
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homeless advocates ware all too willing to oblige. After we produced our report*, there was no 
discussion, as had been planned, of conducting additional surveys in the other cities in which 
medical clinics for the homeless had been funded by our sponsors. 

As a life-long political liberal, I found myself in the uncomfortable position of being solicited 
by conservative political Journals to contribute articles and shunned by liberal journals 10 . An 
aura of alleged shoddiness and incompetence began to appear around mentions of CHS. In 
public meetings concerned with homelessness I attended in the year after the release of the 
report, persons otherwise cordial and friendly appeared cold and distant. 

In contrast, other researches have had a much more favorable reception in Chicago and in 
other cities". In part other researchers avoided difficulties by not attempting to make estimates 
of the site of the homeless population". But more importantly, I believe that some large portion 
of the responsibility for this poor reception among advocates lies in our failure to properly build 
a supportive constituency for our study smong advocates and Chicago's political elite. That 
such would have been difficult to do from my base in western Massachusetts, and that it should 
have been done nevertheless, is acknowledged. 

It also cannot be said that CHS was a successful search for an economical approsch to the 
estimation of the size of the homeless population. In round numbers, the two surveys cost 
more than $500,000, of which the major portion, about $400,000 was spam by NORC in the two 
field operations in Chicago. The remainder supported the design end analysis staff at SADRI. 
Although I am confident that comparable local surveys can be done today for considerably less, 
it would still cost between $100,000 and $300,000 per city to replicate the survey 

The major cost components are generated by the street surveys. Some savings can be 
achieved by some of the strategies described later. Nevertheless, sweeping e sufficiently large 
sample of streets will remain an expensive, labor intensive activity. In addition, there are several 
technical improvements than can be made that would either reduce costs or improve data 
quality, as I describe below. 

Although the shelter sample appears to s straightforward operation, it turns out to be difficult 
to conduct interviews in many shelters after closing time. Some shelters stay open for 
admissions long after many residents are fast asleep. Other shelters could not provide accurate 
rosters of residents. In many shelters It turned out to be necessary to interview persons as they 
left the shelter in the morning. A great deal of confusion and error can be avoided by careful 
advance reconnaissance of a shelter to determine the best interviewing times and optimum 
respondent selection procedures tailored to the characteristics of the particular shelter. 

In addition, we did not screen for homelessness in the shelters. However, we came across 
several instances in which residents hsd conventional dwellings to go to but preferred for a 
variety of reasons to sleep in s shelter. I would recommend strongly that shelter residents be 
screened. 
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Perhaps the major technical flaw was that we were not able to raise sufficiently the efficiency 
of our street sample through stratification. Aa can be seen in Table 2, the inter-strata differences 
in strata average numbers of homeless persons was not large. Indeed, in the Whiter survey, as 



'^?S f ii£ 0a,} ^° Good ***** RwMffth Gm * Unpunished/" SocblScmtc* and Modmt Sodtty. Vol. 25, 

study of the homeless clink Deputation. (See Sosln, Michael ft; Cotton, Paul; 6 GronnSn, Susen ine TS88 

?omei*ssnaaa In CMcago: Poverty and Pathology, Social (nattotiom and Soctal oS^Chio^^Steloo 

,nd Weber Horn****,* ,nd JWYo^lv^r^ HIMSwJ 

. JSil^S^ ^^^1^T!2T5 , 2^ ow CHS report as a way of defusing coraroverey ex am. 
and focusing attention en our eubatantfve descriptive findings. 

"The hkjher estirnates am fortha largest cltiM In which larger block and shelter sampits wifl hava to be teken to 
accommodate the greater area heterogeneity to be encountered in ttrge^pgas tuch es New York or Los Angeles. 
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shown in Table 2, the average numbers of homeless persons found in the strata in both surveys 
do not confirm the ex ante size classification that created the strata. For example, in the Winter 
survey, the middle-sized stratum was smaller than that for the lowest-size stratum. Clearly, the 
police and our other "expert" informants could not identify with much precision those Chicago 
blocks that were night-time congregating spots for the homeless in that city. We have since 
learned that other researcher have had the same experience with other sources of information 
and that congregating places of the homeless are not fixed but vary greatly within short periods 
of time. 



Accordingly, if a sample design modelled after the CHS is going to be used elsewhere, a lot 
more effort needs to be given to raising the precision of any ex ante size classification of blocks. 
In our study most of our effort went Into getting all the blocks classified by police community 
relations officers. I now believe that we would have made a better investment to concentrate 
our efforts on locating major congregating places, using informants from among service 
providers and the homeless themselves. This suggests a strategy of forming only two strata of 
blocks: high density stratum composed of blocks that are known congregating places, and a 
residual stratum of all other blocks in the city. Correspondingly, the sample size for the residual 
stratum would be increased. 



The block sweep procedures used in CHS were criticized because of the presence of off-duty 
policemen to provide safety to our interviewers. The belief is that they might have scared off 
homeless persons who thereby evaded our screening efforts. I find it hard to evaluate the 
weight of this critique mainly because our police escorts were not in uniform, although Chicago 
policemen do not tend toward the amall and feeble looking end of the continuum of male body 
types, if homeless persons were put off by the sight of s woman (most interviewers were 
female) accompanied by a burly male, then I find it difficult to imagine a toam we could put 
together that would provide protection to our interviewers and at the same time look benign. 
An alternative strategy, which we tried on a trial baste, was to shift the sweep time to the early 
evening (8 to 10PM). The results were inconclusive 14 . 

I believe we need more exploration of what the optimum times are for street sveeps. We 
avoided daytime sweeping because of what we believed would be an overwhelming screening 
task, ft is hard to imagine that we could screen a Michigan Avenue block in the middle of the 
morning without the deployment of an army of interviewers assigned to each such block. 
Perhaps e set of decision rules could be worked out to employ an initial visual screen with a 
more detailed verbal screening undertaken only with persona who appear on the initial visual 
screen likely to be homeless. For example, a visual screen might be used to screen out all 
persons who appeared to be pursuing an occupation (such as delivery personnel, cab drivers, 
window cleaners), or carrying items clearly related to work (such as brief cases or portable 
computers). 

However, I despair that such rules can be made simple enough to be workable on very 
crowded blocks. Porhsps more promising would be to try screening times either before or after 
normal working hours. 

Given the successes of Martha Burt and Franklin James in using food kitchens as a source of 
access to the street homeless, it is tempting to suggest abandoning street sweeps in the middle 
of the night ami to rely wholly on food kitchens (and other providers of services to the 
homeless). This strategy would be extremely attractive if we could realistically assume that all 




"We tried this strategy on a small number of blocks sweeping them between 8 end 10 PM at * ell as on another day 
in the deed of the night. We could find no di fference in the resulting sweeps, except for the inert seed screening tn the 
eerier hows. I suspect thet this trial did not hew enough statistical power to detect any but the most dramatic 

differences. 
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street homeless persons had a non-zero probability of using service providers. Unfortunately, 
several recent research reports show that significant numbers of the street homeless do not 
use services and that the proportions of those not using services vanes from city to city" 

One possible accommodation is to consider mixed methods in which street sweeps, shelter 
samples, and service-provider samples are used In the same design. The street samples would 
provide estimates of the homeless who never use shelters or other services, while the shelter 
snd service provider samples would be used to provide reasonable estimates of service users 
Although such a mixed method approach is conceptually attractive, It undoubtedly would be 
very expensive. The street sample would have to be quite large to get e reasonable estimate of 
those who do not use services 11 . 

Perheps the most serious flaw in the CHS was the very restricted definition of the homeless 
employed. It has become increasingly apparent to me that the homeless are best thought of ss 
persons living in the moat aggravated form of extreme poverty. The problem of the homeless 
ought to be reconceptualteed es a problem of extreme poverty. This is a much larger pool of 
persons whose income is so slight that they cannot effectively enter the housing market as 
consumers. The extremely poor who manage to be housed in conventional dwelling units ere 
able to do ao mainly through the generosity of family and friends. These are the doubled up 
who have e high probability of become homeless if the generosity and sense of obligation of 
their housing benefactors deteriorates. To the extern that the extremely poor with housing also 
use services provided for the homeless, they should be included in samples of service users. 
But, of course, from such samples, we do not know anything of those who do not use services 
for homeless persons. 

To expand studies of the homeless to include the extremely poor who are precariously 
housed constitutes a severe challenge to social researchers. This challenge is not technical so 
m "fVf • Qu«*non of how to expand studies efficiently. The precariously housed can be 
reached through conventional survey approaches. A household survey, properly conducted, 
should cover the precariously housed. However, the screening problem is a looming obstacle. 
Most households do not contain doubled-up families or extremely poor single persons living 
wtth a primary household. Accordingly, a survey of the precariously housed would be 
inefficient unless an appropriate ex ante stratification strategy could be designed to heighten 
the probability of doubled-up households appearing in a sample. 

Of course, existing conventional surveys can be used to study the extremely poor who are 
precariously housed. The Current Population Survey (CPS), the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, and similar surveys cover the precariously housed. Some have collected data of 
interest Such surveys are not useful for local studies, end hence, of limited use until a good 
national survey of the homeless is undertaken. 

If I were aaked to design a definitive study of the problem of hcmelessness without budget 
and time constraints. I would certainly opt for a multi-method approach consisting of s street 
semple, a service-provider sem^e, and a household sample, sU centered on the aame locality. 

^ U ™"! m ? n 8nough nubri *' 1 wouW • "Atonal study, using the same sample frame 
as the CPS, with street sweeps and prov.««r-based samples in PSUs in the sample frame. At a 
minimum, however, the study ought to be comparative, composed of sufficiently rich samples 
of each of a set of localities. 




,i Anedd&tor»il worry ts that the use of the cUertts of food kitchen and other services depends heevttv on tearnina 
Tm longer the period over which persons ere asked to retell use pattern*, the more unreliable end irnprecise are the 

ofr^rnrtSellt^^ 
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Future Work 



Perhaps my biggest disappointment in the subsequent course of survey research in the half 
decade since CHS was first released has been with the S-night efforts made in the 1990 Census. 
The resulting data can support neither size estimates nor the production of detailed demo- 
graphic data on the homeless, it seems to be not enough to say that S-night was not designed 
to fit either of these purposes, as Census officials state. What is needed is some statement of 
what the S-night counts ere good for. If they have no purpose, then I believe that we ere entitled 
to know why S-night was conducted. I suspect that the Census felt impelled to do something 
but either lacked the resources to collect credible useful accounts and/or was apprehensive that 
any technically defensible effort would simply create unacceptable controversy. Whatever the 
reasons, it is clear to me that S-night was largely e wasted effort. 

All that said., there is clearly much work that can be undertaken. I believe we do know how 
to conduct a proper study of homeless persons end the precariously housed. My fondest hopes 
are that some federal agency or wealthy private foundation will authorize and fund some form 
of multi-method national sample survey es described in the previous section of this paper. 
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Sample Design and Implementation: Chicago Homeless 

Study 

Extracted from Appendix B 

Peter H. Rossi Down and Out in America 
University of Chicago Press, 1989 

Tebl. 1. Chicago Homeless Study: Shelter ^^^^ 
September 1985 (Fall) and February 1986 (Winter) 

A. She/tor Sample Design: Fa| , lfl85 vVinter 1986 

28 45 

Eligible shelters In universe * 2 001 

Universe bed capacities ^ 27 

Shelters drawn in sample 

Shelters were selected randomly within three size strata. 

Residents within shelters were sampled disproportionately to form e self -weighting sample of 
shelter residents. 

B. Sfreef Survey Sample Design 

Census Block Classification end Sample Sizes 

• lnixtmrBm Fall Winter 

Prior U "£? r !ff sample Sample 

Density Numbe J ° f ^"S! Stee 

Classification' Blocks S«e 

9Q e 49 49 

High Density £g Jg 49 

Medium Density 806 * H7 

Low Density 2 18308 /v 

TOTAL 19409 168 245 

iprior c^ffiotton sccompUih»d wBh the hsjpef communtty mWoni officers * the Chicago Police Depemntm 
^^^SS EEi. in M Surw* . end of three btoc*. in WW* Sur«v. 



Table 2. Computation of Street Homeless Population Estimates 



A. Foil Estimates 
Stratum 



High 
Medium 
Low 

TOTAL 

B. Winter Estimates 

High 
Medium 
Low 

TOTAL 



Mean per- 
Block/ 
Duster 


SE 


Multi- 
plier 


0.102 
0.306 
0.214 


0.080 
0.098 
0.155 


1.398 
1.365 
1.280 



0.571 
0.00 
0.041 



0.400 
0.00 
0.029 



1.195 
1.158 
1.280 



Number of 
Blocks/ 
Ousters 

295 
806 
3662 



295 
806 
6103 



Population 
Estimate 



42 
337 
1004 

1383 



202 

326 
528 



Standard 
Error 

25 
108 
726 

735 



141 
0 
229 

269 
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Table 3. Survey Implementation Experience 

Fall 

A. Shelter Universe 

1. Eligible shelters in universe 28 

2. Shelters drawn in sample 22 

3. Sampled shelters agreeing to 

participate 21 

Shelter completion rate (95.5%) 

6. Shelter Resident Sample 

1 . Eligible residents in sampled shelters 934 

2. Eligible residents selected in sample 320 

3. Sampled residents interviewed 265 

Completion rate (82.8%) 

C. Street Survey 

1. Persons encountered 1 and approached 

(Or screening 318 

2. Persons encountered and screened 232 

Screen completion rate (73%) 

3. Persons who refused screening interview . 80 

Screen refusal rate (25%) 

4. Screen interview breakoff 4 

5. Persons encountered unable to be 

screened 2 

6. Persons screened and eligible for 

main interview 23 

7. Completed main interview 22 

Completion rate (96%) 

*An "encounter" consist* of any person found present on a block in any public 
silting, standing, lying down, sitting in a parked ear or truck, or riding a bicycle. 



Winter 

45 
27 

23 
(85.2%) 

1183 
317 
248 
(78.2%) 



289 
238 
(82%) 
37 
(13%) 
5 

9 

30 
28 

(93%) 

access place who was walking, 
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Estimation of the Number of Homeless and 
Homeless Mentally III Persons in 
Three California Counties 

M. Audrey Bumem 
The RAND Corporation 

In 1987, RAND conducted a study which included an enumeration of homeless persons in 
three California counties. The impetus for this study was California's Mental Health Services Act 
of 1985, which we refer to es The Homeless Mentally Disabled (HMD) Program. This program 
allocated $20 million annually to the state's 58 counties to support a wide range of services for 
homeless persons with mental disabilities. This legislation gave counties flexibility to tailor their 
programs according to their needs, and authorized a comprehensive range of services which 
could be provided, including food, clothing, shelter, outreach, and case management. In 1986, 
the State Legislature mandated an independent performance review of the programs run by the 
counties, end in 1987 RAND was contracted to conduct that review. 

The objectives of this RAND study were to: 1) estimate the number and location of homeless 
persons; describe their demographic characteristics and their health, housing, and subsistence 
needs; and estimate the number of homeless with specific types of disabling mental illnesses; 
2) identify and categorize the services provided to homeless mentally disabled persons with 
State program funds; 3) identify the characteristics of persons served by the program and types 
of services received by them; 4) analyze selected measures of performance emphasizing: 
provision of subsistence services; coordination of multi-service delivery; ability to engage 
clients; continuity of care; placement of clients in permanent residences, job training, and other 
rehabilitative programs; and assistance in obtaining institutional support such as general or 
vetera. is' assistance and medical treatment; 5) discuss the findings as they relate to adequacy 
of funding, allocation of funds, appropriateness of service mix and subpopulation targeting, 
and service delivery improvements and effectiveness. 

To accomplish these aims, we conducted three types of data collection activities. A survey 
of homeless persons in three counties was conducted to provide estimates of the number of 
homeless persons in these cr-nties and to profile their demographics, location, presence of 
severe mental disorders, and program needs. Programmatic case studies were conducted in 
the same three counties to provide a detailed picture of how the HMD program was 
implemented in these areas. And finally, telephone interviews were conducted with county 
Mental Health Directors, Homeless Coordinators and key service providers in 17 counties to 
identify the range and characteristics of services funded and to elicit their views about the 
effects of the county programs. 

This paper will focus on the study's estimates of the number of homeless and homeless 
mentally disabled persons in three California counties. A more detailed description of the 
complete study can be found elsewhere (Vernez et at., 1988). 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTIES 

The three counties that were selected for the surveys of homeless persons and the 
programmatic case studies were Alameda, Orange, and Yolo Counties. The counties were 
selected because they were diverse in their general population characteristics and in the types 
of programs they had implemented using the HMD program funds. 

Alameda County has a population of 1.3 million, which resides largely in urban areas 
(Oakland, Freemont, Berkeley and surrounding communities). About 18 percent of the county's 
population is Black, and about 12 percent is Hispanic. Alameda was the least affluent of the 
three counties we studied. In 1986, the median family income was $18,700, with 8.7 percent 
below the poverty line, and 6.6 percent unemployed. 
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Orange County has a population of 2.3 million and is also predominantly urban, containing 
the cities of Anaheim, Santa Ana, and Orange. Only 1 percent of the population is Black, and 15 
percent is Hispanic. It is one of the most affluent counties in the State, with a median family 
income of $25,918 in 1986, 5 percent of families below the poverty line, and an unemployment 
rate of only 4 percent. 

Yolo County, with a population of 137 thousand, is rural. Most of the population lives in three 
smsli communities (Davis, Woodland, and West Sacramento), which are separated by large 
areas of farmland. Hispanics are 17 percent of the population, and Blacks 2 percent. The median 
family income of $20,495 In 1986 was close to the State average. At that time, 9 percent of 
families were below the poverty line and the unemployment rate was relatively high, at 7.3 
percent 



ENUMERATION AND SURVEY METHODS 

Using an approach similar to that described by Rossi and colleagues (1987), our study of 
homeless ness in these three counties was designed to obtain counts of the numbers of 
homeless persons sleeping in emergency shelters and in the streets on a given night and to 
interview a probability sample of those counted that would represent the homeless adult 
populations of each county. 

The census and survey of a given community occurred in a single night. For the shelters, 
enumeration and surveys were conducted in the evening hours after shelters closed. For the 
streets, this fieldwork was conducted in the late night and early morning hours (generally 
between 11pm and 4am). This single-night approach was taken to minimize census errors 
arising from the mobility of the population. The fieldwork took place during September and 
October of 1987, with 2-5 nights of data collection in each county. 

Definition of Homelessness. In shelters, all persons with the exception of program staff were 
defined as homeless. For those found in the street population, homelessness was defined es 
not being able to stay in traditional housing (e.g., hotel room, apartment, house) for at least one 
night in the 30 nights before the survey. When interviewers enumerated a person in the street 
population, they were instructed to judge whether the person was dearly homeless (for 
example, carrying their belongings or staying in a place that had been fashioned into e sleeping 
srea). Persons who were not clearly homeless were asked a aeries of questions to determine 
whether they met the study definition of homeless. 

Shelter Population Enumeration and Survey. All emergency shelters serving homeless 
persons (adults and children) in each of the counties were identified, end their program 
directors were contacted to obtain estimates of a typical nights census. (Shelters exclusively 
designated for battered women and children were not included, but voucher hotel rooms were 
included.) Shelters were then sampled with probability proportional to the number of adults 
staying in the shelter on a t /pical night. Study staff visited each shelter on a specific evening and 
counted adults and children in the shelter on that night In smaller shelters, all adults 18 years 
of age or older were invited to participate in the survey. In larger shelters, a sample of adults 
were invited to participate, with the proportion sampled ranging from one-third to three- 
fourths. 

Table 1 shows, for each of the three counties, the total number of homeless persons counted 
in ell of the shelters on a given night the total number of shelters in the county, the number of 
shelters selected for the survey, the number of adults who completed survey interviews in 
sampled shelters, and the survey response rate (e.g., the proportion of selected respondents 
who completed e survey interview). To summarize, we obtained complete counts of homeless 
persons in emergency shelters in the three counties (305 in Alameda, 423 in Orange, and 6 in 
Volo), and interviewed a probability sample of homeless adults in these shelters (70 in 
0 Alameda, 45 in Orange, and 5 in Yolo). 

E*jc : lee 



Tahiti 

Enumeration and Survey Sample Details 





ALAMEDA 


ORANGE 


YOIO 


Total homeless parsons 


305 


423 


6 


Totsl abetters 


13 


16 


2 


N shelters sampled 


6 


6 


2 


N adults surveyed 


70 


45 


5 




04 


90 


83 
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Street Population enumeration and Survey. The street population included homeless 
persons who stayed overnight In outside areas (such as back alleys, parks, campgrounds, 
beaches, riverbeds, churchyards, parked cars, and freeway underpasses) as well as Indoor 
public areas (such as bus and train depots, abandoned buildings, and all-night coffee shops). 

A stratified multi-stage sampling design was employed to enumerate and survey homeless 
persons in the street population. At the first stage, census tracts were sampled, and at the 
second stage, census blocks were sampled. All selected census blocks were thoroughly 
searched, and counts were made of persons who were determined to be homeless as well as 
of persons whose homeless status could not be determined. Among persons in the street 
enumeration who were determined to be homeless and at least 18 years old, as many as 
possible were randomly selected to participate in the survey. 

The census blocks and tracts in each county were stratified on the basis of estimates of the 
number of homeless persons who would typically be found overnight in each block and tract 
The estimates were obtained from local experts (generally police officers who patrolled the 
areas at night and local homeless service providers). Tracts and blocks believed to contain no 
homeless individuals ("zero" estimate tracts and blocks) were not sampled. Tracts and blocks 
believed to contain large numbers of homeless persons had a higher probability of being 
sampled than those believed to contain few homeless. 

In Orange County, there were five census tracts with high homeless street population 
estimates (over 20 persons), ell of which were selected. There were 14 medium estimate tracts 
(4 to 15 persons), four of which were selected; and there were 31 low-estimate tracts (1 to 3 
persons), three of which were selected. Within selected tracts, all seven high estimate blocks (4 
or more persons) were selected, end 38 of 65 tow estimate blocks (1 to 3 persons) were 
selected. 

In Alameda County, there were 41 census tracts though to contain at least one person In the 
homeless street population, and all of these were selected. In addition, there were 116 census 
tracts In which experts thought e homeless person might "possibly" be found although hwas 
unlikely; 13 of these tracts were selected. Within selected tracts, all 272 blocks thought to 
contain (or possibly contain) any homeless persons were selected. 

In Yolo County, all 9 census tracts which were thought to have a homeless street population 
were selected, and within each of these tracts, all 31 blocks thought to contain homeless 
persons were selected. 

In summary, for Alameda and Orange Counties, we designed e highly efficient sample of 
blocks, end in Yolo County, we sampled all nonzero blocks. Table 2 ahows, for each county, the 
total number of nonzero tracts in each county (that is, the number of tracts thought to have a 
homeless street population of one or more), the number of tracts that were sampled, the total 
number of nonzero blocks in each of the selected tracta, the total number of blocks that were 
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sampled and searched, the number of homeless persons found in each of the sampled blocks, 
the number of homeless persons estimated across all of the sampled and nonsampled blocks, 
the n umber of homeless persons who completed survey interviews, and the survey response 
rates. 

As shown in Table 2, we counted 330 to 376 homeless persons in the streets in Alameda 
County, 186 to 209 in Orange County, and 54 to 73 in Yolo County. The lower number in this 
range is the number of persons who were determined to be homeless and the higher number 
includes persons who were seen and counted but whose homeless status could not be 
determined. When these counts were weighted to all of the blocks and tracts in the counties, 
we estimated a range of 497 to 548 persons in the homeless street population in Alameda 
County, 316 to 375 in Orange County, and 54 to 73 in Yolo County. The number of homeless 
adults with whom we completed surveys in the street sample was 188 in Alameda County, 89 
in Orange County, and 38 in Yolo County. 



Table 2 

Enumeration end Survey Sample Details 
for Street Population 





ALAMEDA 


ORANGE 


YOLO 


Total nonzero tracts 


167 


50 


9 


N tracts sampled 


64 


12 


9 


Total nonzero blocks in tracts 


272 


72 


31 


N blocks sampled/searched 


272 


45 


31 


N homeless persons found 


330-376 


186-209 


54-73 


N homeless persons estimated 


497-648 


316-375 


54-73 


N adults surveyed 


188 


89 


38 


Survey response rate 


86 


72 


77 



POINT AND ANNUAL PREVALENCE ESTIMATION 

To estimate the numbers of homeless persons in each county on a given night (point 
prevalence estimates), we summed total counts in the shelter population with the midpoint of 
the range of estimated counts in the street population. One limitation of the study was that it did 
not directly count homeless persons who were, on the night of the survey, temporarily housed. 
To minimize the impact of this limitation, the estimates of the number of homeless persons in 
each county were upwardly adjusted by a survey-derived estimate of the proportion of 
homeless persons who were likely to have been temporarily housed (for example, in jail, a hotel 
room or staying with a friend) on any given night. 



The resulting estimated rate of homeless persons on e given night per 10,000 persons in the 
total county population is shown in Table 3. This estimated rate is 7.6 in Alameda County, 4.2 
in Orange County, and 6.2 in Yolo County. 




The numbers of persons who were homeless at any time over a period of a year, or annual 
prevalence of homelessness, was also estimated using survey information on the history of 
homeless ness in the past year. The annual estimate was the sum of en estimate of the number 
of persons who were continuously homeless over the past year end the number who became 
homeless during the past year. The number who were continuously homeless over a year was 
estimated by calculating the proportion of surveyed respondents who reported having been 
continuously homeless in the past year, and multiplying this by the point estimates of the 
homeless population sizes in each county. The number who became homeless in the past year 
was estimated by taking the proportion of surveyed respondents who reported they had 
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become homeless in the pest month, multiplying this by the point estimates of the homeless 
population sites, and then multiplying by 12. This approach to estimating annual prevalence of 
homeiessness assumes a stable population site, that is, that the remission rate from home- 
iessness equals the incidence rate. 

Using this approach, the estimated rate of persons who are homeless at any time during the 
year per 10,000 total county population is shown in Table 3. This rate is 22.3 in Alameda County, 
19.8 in Orange County, and 12.8 in Yolo County. 
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Table 4 shows that, of the total annual prevalence of homeiessness, about 90 percent 
represents entry to homeiessness at some time during the year rather than continuous 
homeiessness. These entries to homeiessness include both new episodes of homeiessness as 
well as repeat episodes. The high proportion of entries into homeiessness over e year 
highlights the dynamic nature of homeiessness and the permeability of the barrier between the 
domiciled and the homeless. The large number of persons having some period of homeiess- 
ness over time may also partially e .plain relatively high estimates of homeless population sizes 
by local service providers, whose frame of reference is likely to be longer then one night. 
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PREVALENCE OF SERIOUS MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE HOMELESS 



As part of the survey of homeless persons in the three counties, we collected information to 
estimate the prevalence of serious mental illness in these populations. By serious mental 
illness, we refer to mental disorder which causes psychotic symptoms and is likely to be either 
chronic, or recurrent or cause long standing residual symptoms. Operationally, we used a 
structured survey instrument to screen for major affective disorder (recurrent major depression 
or bipolar disorder) and schizophrenia, using DSM-III criteria (American Psychiatric Association, 
1980). 

To develop the screener, we drew items from the Diagnostic Interview Schedule (DIS), a 
highly structured diagnostic interview designed to be administered by lay interviewers (Robins 
et el., 1981). We selected Herns that were likely to be predictive of the target diagnoses, and 
constructed short-cut diagnostic algorithms using the key items. We tested the screener by 
comparing the diagnosis resulting from the screener algorithm with that resulting from the full 
DIS, using available survey data from a sample of 328 homeless adults residing in the Los 
Angeles downtown Skid Row area. This sample, described in further detail by Koegel and 
colleagues (Koegel et al., 1988; Burnam ft Koegel, 1988) had completed the fuN DIS as part of 
a prior study. Several alternative screening item combinations were examined using these data. 
We selected the alternative which resulted in less than 15 percent false negative classifications 
and minimized the false positive error rate. The resulting screener included 18 questions which 
screened for the lifetime diagnoses of major affective disorder and schizophrenia. 

Table 5 shows the sensitivity, specificity, and positive predictive value of the screener when 
lifetime diagnoses using the full DIS are considered the "correct" diagnoses. The sensitivity 
(proportion of true positive cases correctly classified by the screener) and specificity (propor- 
tion of true negative cases correctly classified by the screener) are both high. However, even 
this level resulted in specificity less than ideal positive predictive values (the proportion of cases 
classified positive by the screener that are truly positive). Because of the high rates of false 
positives we anticipated when using the diagnostic screener in our survey of homeless persons 
in the RAND study, we adjusted our estimates of the prevalence of serious mental illness in this 
study, assuming that the screener continued to operate with the sensitivities and specificities 
shown in this table. 



TablaS 



Ability of Screener to Detect 
DSM-III Diagnoses 





Diagnoses 


Sensitivity 


Specifity 


Positive 
Predictive 
value 


Schizophrenia 




96 


92 


as 


Major Affective 




88 


70 


42 



Table 6 shows the estimated prevalence of serious mental disorder among the homeless 
populations in each of the three counties. About one-third of the homeless in these counties are 
estimated to suffer from either major affective disorder or schizophrenia. We find major 
affective disorder to be about three times more common among these homeless populations 
than in general populations (where rates of 5 to 10 percent are commonly found) while rates of 
schizophrenia are even more disproportionately high among the homeless. Here we find 
schizophrenia among 7 to 16 percent of the homeless, while it is relstively rare (0.5 to 1 percent) 
in general populations. 
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At LMtt Ont in Four Homeless Have 
A Serious Mental Disorder 



forcont with dtiordar 


ALAMEDA 


ORANGE 


YOLO 


Mtojor Affective Disorder 


24 


19 


31 


Schaophrento 


16 


7 


11 


Serious Mental Disorder 


33 


26 


40 



DISCUSSION 

One difference between this study and the enumeration of homeless persons in Chicago by 
Rossi and colleagues is the much larger geographical area covered in our study. This, along 
with budget constraints, necessitated a highly efficient sampling approach to estimating the 
size of the homeless street population. Unlike the Chicago study, areas in this study which were 
thought to contain no homeless persons (the "zero" estimate tracts and blocks) had no 
probability of being sampled and searched. 



The major limitation of this approach is that an unknown number of homeless persons may 
actually have been staying in these "zero" estimate tracts and blocks, unnoticed by our experts, 
and thus our estimates of the homeless population size in these counties may be underesti- 
mated. To check on the extern to which this underestimation may have biased our results, we 
searched 17 blocks in 7 zero estimate tracts in Alameda County. Our field staff found one 
homeless person in one of these blocks, and another person on a second block whose 
homeless status could not be determined, if this pattern is typical for other zero estimate blocks 
in Alameda County, omission of them from our sampling frame resulted in a 13 to 22 percent 
underestimate of the total homeless population size. Although, under ideal circumstances, we 
would want to heavily sample zero estimate blocks to arrive at a more precise estimate of the 
homeless population size, the cost of the study was greatly reduced by omitting them. (The 
fieidwork in all three of the counties was conducted for a cost of about $48,000 in 1987.) 

Another cost-saving efficiency that we introduced in this study was the use of a brief 
diagnostic screener for the purposes of estimating the number of seriously mentally ill 
homeless persons. This screener took less than 10 minutes to administer in an interview format, 
and, because its sensitivity and specificity was calibrated against a comprehensive diagnostic 
interview, the number of persons meeting full criteria for DSM-III major affective disorder and 
schizophrenia could be estimated. The entire 20-minute survey conducted in this study, in 
addition to screening for serious mental illness, collected information on e variety of demo- 
graphic characteristics, current circumstances, and patterns of entitlement end service use. 

Although the approach to estimating the size of the homeless population in this study has its 
limitations, we believe this type of approach can provide an objective and standardized 
yardstick against which to gauge the relative size end characteristics of homeless populations 
across service areas, at fairly low cost 
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Techniques for Estimating the Size 
of the Homeless Population in Colorado 

Franklin J. James 
Professor of Public Policy 
Graduate School of the Public Affairs 
University of Colorado at Denver 

I would like to stert my comments on the Colorado research by emphasizing the limited 
usefulness I see for this kind of data. I think this was the kind of subject we perhaps should have 
discussed a little more fully this morning. 

Estimates of the homeless population and the composition of the homeless population at a 
point in time dont offer very many useful clues for policy about homelessness. They are mostly 
useful for estimating the needs for various kinds of emergency services, shelter, food, some 
kinds of medical care and so forth. They are not particularly useful for estimating the need for 
a variety of curative services. At a minimum, the need for curative services depends on the 
number of separate cases of homelessness that occur over some period of time. It is very 
difficult to estimate the number of people that are likely to be homeless over some period of 
time from cross-section survey data. 

In a broader sense, the need for curative policies depends on the size of the at-risk 
population, that is, people who are not homeless at a point in time but who are at high risk of 
homelessness. In our own research in Colorado, we have tried to estimate the likely size of the 
at-risk population. We estimate that in Colorado it is at least 15 times larger than the number of 
homeless at any one point in time. 1 Its composition is different than the people who are 
homeless at a point in time, but we do not know exactly how different the characteristics are. 
A complex array of factors shape a person's risk of homelessness. The people who ere at risk 
are e smell minority of the impoverished. We estimate In Colorado that the poverty population 
is at least 10 times larger than the population that is at risk of homelessness. 

So, cross-sectional surveys have a very limited usefulness for policy formulation. It is my 
hope that auch surveys are only the first generation of research on homelessness, and that we 
will move into something more fruitful as time goes by. I'm excited by the longitudinal research 
being done by Audrey Burnam and Irving Pffiavm. Such research can offer rich insight into the 
paths leading in and out of homelessness. However, I'm very concerned about its likely success 
given the fluidity and difficulty of following homeless people. 

There is another, so far unused, data resource I'd like to point out that I'm quite optimistic 
about. The Department of Housing and Urban Development and the Census Bureau are 
beginning to investigate the possibility of adding questions about homelessness into the 
American Housing Survey. That is a survey of about 40,000 households nationwide, perhaps 
100,000 people. If, in a survey of that size, we can ask people's past experiences with 
homelessness - perhaps during the past year - we could begin to get a handle on the size and 
characteristics of the at-risk population. And, by bootlegging questions about homelessness in 
other large-scale data collection efforts like the Current Population Survey or the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation, maybe we will be able to get even better information as time 
goes by. 

Why did we do our survey research on homelessness in Colorado? The origin of our efforts 
lie with the Colorado Coalition for the Homeless, the Denver Department of Social Services, and 
the University of Colorado at Denver, where I'm a professor in the Graduate School of Public 
Affairs. Until our research, there was no information in the state on the scale of homelessness, 
even at a point in time, or on the nature of the homelessness problem In the state. The Coalition, 
the Department of Social Services and others were at loggerheads, debating the size, and 
characteristics of the homeless. The Department of Social Services was arguing that the 
homeless problem wes exaggerated; the Coalition for the Homeless wes arguing that the size 
of the population was underestimated. 




<Fc7purpose* of this analysis, the "bigh-fW population is defined at the perrons with at least 10-percent 
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The three of us decided that if we agreed beforehand on a particular method and definition 
for estimating this population, and if we agreed to comply with the results when they came in, 
that planning and policy analysis m the state would be moved forward, and that is exactly what 
we did. The three of us agreed to a method. I personally designed the method. It was 
implemented in cooperation with these other agencies and when the results came in, 
everybody supported the results. 

The Colorado research has been useful in policy analysis in the state on a preliminary level. 
The research focused attention on a problem of a particular size, of a particular nature, with a 
particular locational pattern within the state. It served as the basis of all the major policy analysis 
efforts that have focused on homelessness in the state since we did the first survey in 1 988. We 
redid the survey using generally the same method in 1990, so we are beginning to heve 
longitudinal data, and we are beginning to think of our research agenda for the future. 

Now, let me tell you what information the method generates, and then 111 tell you how it 
works. We believe that our methods in Colorado, which, of course, are built on earlier ret earch 
efforts elsewhere in the nation, give a good picture, both in terms of scale and composition, of 
the shelter population in Colorado. We believe that we get e comprehensive but somewhat less 
reliable estimate of the scale of the street population. By street population, I mean persons 
sleeping under bridges, in abandoned buildings, in cars and so forth. We only get a portion of 
tiie remainder of the homeless population. Those are persons in hotels or other temporary 
lodging, or who are coming out of detox centers, hospitals, jails and so forth. The only portion 
of that population we get are persons who are using soup lines or food lines. 

Let me be clear about the definition of homelessness thaf s been used. We've used the same 
two definitions in both years so that we can estimate trends in the scale of the problem. Each 
definition focuses on homelessness among the groups I've mentioned: persons on the street, 
persons using soup lines, persons in shelters. Among these groups, the first definition defines 
as "the homeless" the persons who say they dont have a permanent place to live of their own. 
In principle, this definition includes some precariously housed persons, as well as the literally 
homeless. That gives a larger definition of the population. The second definition is more 
restrictive. The second definition counts people as homeless only if they report they did not 
have a permanent place to live of any kind. 

To make the definitions somewhat clearer, a person In a shelter who reported he or she had 
a permanent place to live, would not be counted as homeless. We've found there are a number 
of groups who were not homeless who are In the shelters in Colorado. In some parts of the 
state, for example, a few people use the shelter system as a form of hostel system, tor example. 
Other people are in shelters for a brief period of time and believe they have a permanent piece 
to go if they choose. We have decided not to count those persons as homeless. 

How did the methods work? As with tile other studies we have discussed here today, we do 
a probability sample of persons in the shelter system throughout the state. We do a probability 
sample statewide of persons using soup lines or food lines. We believe the results of these two 
surveys are highly reliable. 

In the Denver Metropolitan area, which has the only major concentration of homeless 
persons on the streets that are known, we do a sample of persons in places known to be 
sleeping places of homeless people. We dont make an effort to survey persons on the streets 
outside of these known sleeping places. By known places, I mean places known to the search 
and rescue staff of the Salvation Army, staff of the Coalition for the Homeless, and other 
knowledgeable people. 

Our estimate of the street population is made in two steps. First we estimate numbers of 
persons sleeping on the streets who are also using soup Unas. This is based on our probability 
samples of soup line users. Second, we expand that into an estimate of the overall street 
population on the basis of patterns of use of soup lines among the street people we interview. 
In some ways, if s quite similar to what Burt and Cohen have done on the national level. The 
specific factor we use to expand numbers of street people using soup lines to the overall street 
population is the inverse of the proportion of street people using soup lines. 

Now, the results. We estimate a homeless population that is about one per 1,000 residents 
of the State of Colorado. That's a somewhat higher rate than has been found in California. It's 
a considerably lower rate than has been found In the national studies. I think, the comparatively 
low rate of homelessness in Colorado reflects the soft housing market conditions in the state. 
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We estimate a street population that's between one-third and one-sixth of the total homeless 
population in the Denver metropolitan area. We estimate that the size of the homeless 
population has declined marginally between 1888 and 1090 in the state as a whole. Whether the 
decline is statistically significant or not we dont know. Our preliminary estimates suggest a 
decline of about five to six percent So, like in Nashville, we're not finding homelessness to be 
a growing problem. 

Let me talk about the main w eak nes ses I see in the method. The weaknesses I'm going to talk 
about are common to a number of other studies. 1 he first is we don't have a good handle at all 
on numbers of homeless youth on the their own. Homelessness among youth is a very difficult 
status to define because access to money from drugs and prostitution (as well ss money from 
parents) fundamentally changes the nature of homelessness among this population. Moreover, 
ifs a population that doesnt use the standard homeless services, the shelters, the soup lines 
snd so forth. This makes homeless youth a very difficult group to track down. We're trying to 
design a survey now of youth using services for youth, so we will be able to get a better idea 
of the numbers of homeless youth, but that effort is just beginning. 

We also do not think our methods work very well in rural areas. Homeless persons in rural 
areas are frequently precariously housed with friends or family, and thus invisible to public 
agencies. Our methods are most effective in counting homeless people using services. Many 
other research methods do the same. In many of the rural places in Colorado there are no 
sen/ices for the poor or the homeless. We are trying to improve this aspect of the method. In 
1988 and in 1990, we did surveys of sheriff offices, ministerial alliances, and social service 
departments in counties across the state, end asked for information on numbers of homeless 
people with whom they were dealing. The numbers are quite smell, and we're investigating 
them now for incorporation in both our 1988 and 1990 methods to preserve comparability. It is 
my judgment it will affect the estimated level of homelessness outside the Denver metropolitan 
area by e factor of perhaps five to ten percent no mere. 

IH conclude by saying that some groups of the rural homeless In Colorado are e difficult and 
fearsome group to interview. A reporter called me the other day from the Wall Street Journal, 
and said, "Franklin, we're doing a story on rural homelessness. Have you got any rural 
homeless in Colorado?" And, so I gave him a few leads. I told him that in the western part of the 
state, it is reported by social service departments that about SO to 100 homeless people live in 
caves and campers and tents. He said, "Great I'm going to call out there. I might fly out there 
and interview them tomorrow." After he hung up, and I threw away his telephone number, I 
remembered I forgot to warn him that all of these homeless people are by reputation 
chronically mentally ill and very well armed. He'a going out to interview homeless persons 
armed with hunting rifles and 357 Magnums. Good luck to him. So, anyway, thank you very 
much. 
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The RTI Method: Sampling Over Time 



Michael. L Dennis, Ph.D. 
Ronaldo lachan, Ph.D. 
Jutta S. Thornbafry 
Robart M. Bray, Ph.D. 



Research Triangle Institute 

Cynthia Taeuber has asked me to tell you about a study that is just getting under way, how 
we have incorporated some of the lessons from the prior studies, and to focus on how we have 
dealt with time-related problems in our sampling and data collection strategies. Before doing 
this I must make two short digressions. The first is to acknowledge the assistance and good will 
we have received from our methodological advisors, including Kathleen Dockett Norwetta 
Milburn, Peter Rossi, Matt Salo, and Cynthia Taeuber; our project officer, Elizabeth Lambert 
and other policy makers in both Federal and local government, including Peter Charuhes, Betty 
Ford, Carol Giannini, Peter Gray, Robert Huebner, Ray Spicer, Ernest Taylor, and Fay Van Hook; 
end the members of our local advisory group and individual practitioners, including John 
Adams, Pat Allen, Gerry Anderson, Thaddeus Aubrey, Ken Barter, John Barrett, Mike Farreil. 
Russell Gaskins, Margaret Glenn, Tim Harmon, Sister Elena Henderson, Barbara Hobbie, Robert 
Keisling, Phyllis Manners, Anne Moss, PJ. Regan, Jane Roth, Michael Stoil, Barbara Uhler, Joan 
Volpe, WUIard Webster, Jack WhHe, and Joseph Wright. The second is to note that I am 
speaking today for an entire team of people conducting this study end would like to 
acknowledge assistance in preparing this presentation from our team, including Ronaldo 
lachan, Jutta Thomberry, and Robert Bray. 

In reference to the presentation, let me say that we have learned a lot from what has already 
been done. Unlike many earlier studies, our focus is less on estimating the number of homeless 
people than on estimating the incidence and prevalences of substance abuse end other 
disabilities among homeless people and on their need and access to treatment I think that it is 
important to keep in mind the purpose of this and other studies when comparing them. With the 
exception of S-Night I suspect that most of them have been conducted for some reason other 
than estimating the number of homeless people per se. This may be part of the reason why 
many of the resulting estimates have been disputed. 

What Is DC*MADS? 

Before talking about our approach to time-related problems, let me first tell you a little bit 
ebout the larger effort we are involved in end the basic design of uvr homeless and transient 
population study. This is one of 17 studies being conducted under something called the DC 
Metropolitan Area Drug Study (DC*MADS). These studies represent e comprehensive research 
effort to study drug abuse among all types of people in one metropolitan area at the same time 
using a common set of instrumentation, a common timeframe, and sampling frames that do 
their best to either minimize and/or measure any overlap. The main objectives are to: 

e assess the extent of drug ebuse among the varied populations that are at risk, 

e assess the negative effects of drug ebuse in the area as a whole, and 

e develop en effective model for collecting information on drug abuse that other major 
metropolitan areas can use. 

The study is designed to examine the extent to which the National Household Survey on 
Drug Abuse (NHSDA) underrepresents several subpopulattons who are more likely to be 
adversely affected by substance abuse. These populations include school dropouts, adult and 
juvenile criminal offenders, institutionalized people,, drug abuse treatment clients, pregnant 
0 drug abusers, and, most notably, the homeless population. 
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In answering the question posed earlier today, this study costs approximately $6*3 million, of 
which about $800,000 is related to the homeless component DC'MADS is being conducted 
over e 3-year period, during which the homeless component wilt be in the field for 4 months. 
The study's purpose can explain why we have relatively more resources and time. 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) wants us to be able to estimate the substance 
abuse prevalences as low as 1% with a relative standard error of 50% or less. They also want 
us to look at the comorbidity of other disabilities such as mental illness and health care 
problems and to make sure that the results are representative of the entire homeless 
population. This means that we have had to use e probability-based street sample end e 50- to 
60-minute interview. Our substance abuse section alone is longer than most interviews I have 
seen in other studies. 

What Is the Homeless and Transient Population Study Design? 

In terms of what Martha Burt was calling the basics, the homeless study component is 
sponsored by NIDA and includes anyone in emergency shelters, on the street, or who lacks 
access to regular and secured housing, h includes a screener in the street sample and 
information on lifetime and annual prevalence of homelessness among people in other types 
of housing. The study will be based on e random sample of 64 nights between February and 
May of 1991. Both shelter end street locations will be sampled from the 16 municipalities that 
make up the DC statistical metropoliten areas as defined by the U.S. Census. Sample 
respondents will be asked to participate in a 50- to 60-minute interview about problems with 
substance abuse, criminal activity, primary care, mental health, employment, end housing. In 
each of those areas, they will be asked about their symptoms, access to treatment and where 
any treatment was received. Most of this same information will be collected in the other 
DC*MADS population studies, including a housing status section to look at lifetime and 
12-month overlaps between each group. 

One of the complications we have faced in looking at a statistical metropolitan area is that 
eech of the 16 municipalities is very unique in how the service system is set up. Furthermore, 
the movement end characteristics of the homeless population appear to vary by municipality 
and whether it is a rural, suburban, or urban area. 

The sampling design includes three basic frames: the temporal, shelter, and street frames. 
The temporal frame will be used to randomly select 64 days over a 4-month period. It is 
stratified by both week and season. Four days are to be randomly selected per week. The 
weeks ere balanced to produce eight in the winter (i.e., February and March) and eight in the 
spring (i.e., April and May). 

The shelter frame will be used to randomly sample 480 resident? from 96 shelters. The 
shelter frame is stratified by shelter site and season with four to six residents systematically 
sampled per shelter. Sixty-four randomly sampled shelters are randomly assigned to 32 winter 
days at a rate of 2 per day, and then another 32 randomly sampled shelters are randomly 
assigned to 32 spring days at a rate of 1 per day. We have decided to sample more shelters in 
the winter because more people are reported to be in the shelters during the winter. 

The street frame win be used to randomly sample 269 screened homeless people from 576 
Census blocks clustered in 64 Census tracts. The street frame is stratified by expected density 
of homeless people at both the block and tract level and by season. There are 288 randomly 
sampled Census blocks for each aeason clustered by geography and randomly assigned to one 
of the 32 sampled days within the season at a rate of 9 per day. Although a screener is used, 
everyone who is encountered is to be at least enumerated on an observation form. People who 
are currently engaged In illegal activities (e.g., breaking and entering, a crack den) or employed 
in the provision of services (e.g., Janitors, paperboys, taxi drivers, police officers) are to be only 
enumerated. Everyone else wHI be asked to participate In a 1- to 2-minute screening interview 
end e 50- to 60-minute interview if they leek regular housing or an agreement to stay in regular 
housing. We are also keeping track of the location of people so that we can look at the impact 
of more restrictive locations such as those the Census used on the characteristics related to 
alcohol, drug ebuse, end mental health (ADM) disorders. 

Our sampling design is summarized in Exhibit 1. Note that we ere addressing some of the 
problems with street samples that were identified earlier by Peter Rossi by improving our 
stratification, increasing the number of blocks sampled, end allocating most of the block sample 
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to the highest density blocks. We have tried to improve our stratification by concentrating on 
the highest density blocks, using two stages so that we could collect more detailed information 
on the block level, and using two different types of people, m the first stage, we asked the main 
person in charge of providing services to homeless people in each of the 16 municipalities to 
rate their Census tracts using the following scheme: 

Rating Definition 

High One or more homeless people can be found somewhere in the tract 6 or nmre 

nights per week 

Medium One or more homeless people can be found somewhere in the tract 1 to 5 

nights per week 
Low Remaining tracts 

Survey Components of the Homeless end Transient Study 

Next we asked each municipal expert to identify a local expert familiar with each of the 
sampled tracts. These local people included outreach workers, shelter providers, and health 
care workers for the homeless staff. Although they may lack the big picture for the municipality, 
it is our hope that such local experts are more likely to know about which porches or tunnels 
people were sleeping in. The local experts were asked to rate the individual blocks using the 
same scheme, but with the word "block" substituted for the word "tract" 

Why Semple Over Time? 

Now, I would (ike to turn to the issue of time-related problems and how we have attempted 
to address them in our sampling and data collection plans. Let me start by identifying four major 
time-related problems that we were concerned about; these include: 

• changes due to weather, 

• changes in the service systems, 

• population movement across sampling frames, and 

• definitional problems with using only currently homeless people. 

Let me address each of these problems one at a time. 

Changes in the weather may affect the number and distribution of homeless people in many 
ways. Seasonally, winter means higher utility bills that force some people out of their homes. 
However, warmer spring weather may actually make sleeping outside a more viable option. On 
a daily basis, cold or rainy weather may drive more people into shelters. We were also 
concerned about confounding when we collected information from a given municipality with 
seasonal variations. To address these problems, we have drawn independent seasonal 
samples, subsampled them by month, and randomly assigned shelters and blocks to the 
sampled nights. By subsampling for each month, we can avoid a cluster of days at the 
beginning or end of the season. It also helps us to avoid having all of the shelters in one 
municipality visited during only one of the months In a season. 

Stratification by week serves to further limit the effect of e single storm or heat wave. Finally, 
we will be recording the actual weather on each of the sampled nights to control for daily 
fluctuations. 

We knew a priori that most of the service systems in the DC area changed their level of 
services around April 1st of each year. We wore also concerned about confounding when we 
collected information from a given municipality with the receipt of entitlement checks or 
paychecks. There are also systematic variations regarding when people enter and leave drug 
treatment programs, hospitals, and jails. The two independent seasonal samples are designed 
to capture the April 1st change in the service systems. To avoid having too many days clustered 
around the beginning or end of the month, when entitlement checks and paychecks often arrive 
in the mail, we have stratified the temporal sample by week. Potential confounding is further 
reduced by randomly assigning shelters and blocks to the sampled nights. 
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One of the historical problems with templing homeless people has been the time of day to 
drew the sample end its implications for one's definition. In many DC shelters, for instance, 
people ere entering shelter buddings from 6:00 p.m. until 6:00 s.m. However, even before 
everyone is in for the night many start leaving, and up to 50% have toft by 4:00 a.m. to start 
walking over to a soup kitchen. Thus, there is no one single time in which the population of 
people sleeping overnight in DC shelters can be sampled, ft also means that on a given night 
the same person may be in both the shelter and street frames. We are addressing the first 
problem by taking a systematic sample of people as they enter the shelters throughout the 
night. Because we do not warn changes in the weather or service systems to bias any estimate 
of the overlap between the street and shelter fremes, we will go to both every night To further 
reduce any geographic bias, we have clustered the shelter and street samples. We have also 
selected e time to go into the street (4:00 to 5:30 a.m.) that is a period or relatively low mobility. 
Finally, we plan to simply ask the respondents about the overlap and whether they have ever 
been interviewed before. The overlap questions will look at where the respondent was during 
the sempled night the last 12 months, and over e lifetime. 

Throughout the day, we have talked about the problem of how homeiessness is defined. 
Using a broader definition, or one that looks at a period of time instead of a single night can 
dramatically increase the size of the resulting estimates and potentially change their charac- 
teristics. We have tried to address these problems by using e fairly broad definition, and we 
heve looked et the overlap between our definition and others that might be used. Moreover, we 
heve set up DC* MADS so that additional information from our sister studies can be collected 
and used in the study on the homeless end transient population. Our definition of homeiess- 
ness includes meny people who are precariously housed or living in nontreditionel dwellings. 
In addition to their current episode of homeiessness, respondents will be asked about their 
12-month prevalence of homeiessness. We will also be looking at the frequency with which the 
respondents stayed in shelters, slept on the street and used services (e.g., soup kitchens, 
clinics) during the lest 30 days. In our sister studies, we will elso be collecting information on 
lifetime end 12-month prevalence of homeiessness. Together, these items will helps us to look 
et the sensitivity of our definition in scope snd time. They will elso allow us to look at the 
sensitivity of several statistical adjustments that have been used to derive estimates of 
12-month homeiessness prevalence. 

I would like to briefly digress on this last point I do not personalty endorse the common 
approach of inflating estimates of weekly prevalence of homeiessness based on the inverse of 
time homeless to derive en annual prevalence estimate. Such an adjustment creates a 
prevalence of episodes, not of people. For example, If a respondent had been homeless 1 of 
the last 7 days, we would commonly multiply that person and their response by times 7/1 (the 
inverse of the probability of observation) and 52 (weeks) before adding them to an estimate of 
annual prevalence. In this sense they would be weighted to reflect the equivalent of 364 people 
who were newly homeless. The problem I heve is that if this person were actually homeless at 
two or more times In the year, their responses would be substantially overweighted. The 
proposed data set w»;i allow us to quantify the extern of this potential bias. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the DC'MADS homeless and transient study design tries to use multiple 
methods end allows for multiple definitions of homeiessness. We heve tried to incorporate new 
ideas and definitions so that when the criticism comes (snd everything said by those who have 
gone before me indicates it will nevitebly come), we will be as prepared as possible. In 
particular, we heve tried to deel with the time related problems that might bias our estimates 
either by neutralizing them with e thorough sampling design or by trying to incorporate them 
into the analysis. 
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Biases Arising from Choice of Site and Informant 

Kim Hopper, Ph.D. 
Nathan S. Kline Institute for Psychiatric Research 
Orangeburg, New York 10962 

Let me open by simply underscoring what has been an implicit lesson in all the presentations 
to this point: that is, the significant regional variation we can expect in all efforts to count — and 
correct for the inadequacies of methods of counting — homeless 1 people. Even before the 
enumeration effort Itself is mounted, huge differences can be anticipated in the quality of initial 
information; 2 the cooperation of local agencies, experts and service providers; and the sheer 
accessibility and visibility of the target population itself. Accordingly, any effort to extrapolate 
to larger geographical areas either the raw counts or computed correction factors obtained 
from local samples, local "street-to-shelter" ratios, or local "service-usirg-to-rtorvwrvice 
using" ratios, must be viewed with a great deal of caution. The ecological constants * <t must 
be in place for such extrapolations to have merit simply aren't there. 

That said, let me next add my remarks to those which have already been voiced on the 
problems that have surfaced to date with respect to sampling frames, the definition of 
homefessness, and the use of proxy sampling locations: 

1. Sampling: It has proven rather difficult to obtain the information needed to define the 
sampling frame accurately. For purposes of identifying the areas and specific locations 
("sites") to be canvassed, for defining and mapping the boundaries of identified sites, and 
for assigning "density" weights (i.e., likely numbers to be encountered at each site), reliable 
local expertise hes proven to be in short supply. The practical difficulties are multiplied in 
areas thought to have a large number of low density sites — the revised New York City 
estimates to the Census Bureau, for example, included 1547 people in 963 "off street" 
locations. 3 The fag between initial mapping of sites to be covered end the timing of the 
actual count presents a further difficulty: as that duration lengthens, prospects for 
disrupting, eliminating or otherwise altering the sites grow more likely (see below). 

2. Defining Homefessness: Two brief comments may be relevant here — we have yet to build 
into our working definitions of "homeleaaneas" eny metric of severity or intensity. And yet 
clearly, the sort of problem represented by s five-year veteran of the streets is radically 
different than that presented by an immigrant family temporarily doubled up by design (in 
order to save the money to secure a place of their own), which, in turn, is very different from 
the situation of precariously housed fsmilies who find themselves episodically without a 
"normal dwelling place" of their own. Both the actual locus/circumstances of irregular 
residence 4 as well as the duration and constancy of displacement are relevant dimensions 
of distinction that are lost in the conventionally aggregated class. To phrase the matter in 
anthropological terms: both the meaning and utility of "homelessness" - ss well as its 
epidemiological analogue of "severity" — appear to vary widely by circumstance, historical 
origin, and local context of displacement The radical and harrowing simplicity of the term 
itself may fast be approaching the limits of usefulness. 

Second: the Census Bureau's decision to exclude from the count anyone engaged in 
obvious "commercial activity" makes street prostitutes non-homeless by definition. Why s 
trade should take precedence over a residence in classifying a potential member of the 




1 I pats over here the related difficulties that arise in regional vans lion stemming from different ways of defining the 
subject class. 

*E.g, the work and prior knowledge that went into local inventories of the "predesignated sites" to be visited by 
Census enumerators on S-Night. 

■These included such dfffteult4o«eecess places as rooftops and stairwells in housing authority projects. 

•Street vs. shelter; alone vs. with others; with kin/friends vs. with strangers; forma, vs. informal "shelter;" for 
example. 
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target population isn't clear. Contemporary anecdotal observational evidence in New York 
City, at least suggests that a good deal of overlap may apply.* 

3. Proxy Locations: For ease of access, some have suggested sampling in soup kitchens and 
food pantries for a representative group of normally street-dwelling homeless individuals. 
There remain a number of unresolved difficulties with this strategy, as I see it The regional 
variation caveat voiced above applies in full measure here: there simply are no constancies 
in documented patterns of use. Nor is the representativeness of the sample obtained 
among the service-using street-dwellers demonstrable without first having a solid grasp of 
the street-dwelling population as a whole. Here is a classic bootstrapping quandary: the 
utility of a readily accessible proxy cannot be capitalized upon until the validity of its proxy 
status has been shown — and that in turn, means reverting to the original problem the 
proxy was meant to evert. To recall the first point: even supposing that were demonstrated 
in one area, there is no reason to suppose that the relevant ratios could be applied 
elsewhere. Patterns of survival of the street are not population traits, but strategic 
configurations determined by the ecology of local resource availability. 

A further problem is presented by those few studies 8 which have attempted to define 
non-overlapping sample fractions, using some hierarchy of spaces in which homeless 
people are to found. The problem is how to define the eligibility criteria for assignment to 
a particular stratum (e.g., soup-kitchen using, and therefore ineligible to be sampled among 
"street only") in such a way as to make the probability of being sampled equivalent tor all 
defined members of that stratum. Clearly, regular users stand a much better change of 
being sampled than intermittent or rare users (assuming that they ere considered part of 
that stratum). 7 Roplicable technical solutions to that problem, despite some headway in a 
local instance or two, still elude us. 

Aside from these largely conceptual or design issues, a number of practical obstacles 
have reared their heads in recent yeers. 

1. Velid screening devices is the first. The casual remark tossed off in an earlier presentation 
about who was included in a regional survey - "people who were found and who were 
homeless" - skips through a minefield of difficulties. How do we know whether, on 
self-report alone, an individual is homeless? Rossi end his colleagues in Chicago ran into 
huge problems of apparent denial in "deed-of-ntgnt" screening of individuals encountered 
on the streets. Other investigators have reported that individuals in ambiguous settings* 
msy well choose not to reveal what they consider to be a stigmatized status. On the other 
hand, in our own work we visited sleeping locations on the streets and public spaces of 
New York from midnight to 6 a.m. and ran into minimal difficulties in occupants's readiness 
to identify themselves as homeless. 

2. The instability of "predesigneted sites" is another striking finding of our recent work in New 
York. Huge discrepancies were found in anticipated 9 vs. actual numbers at individual site 
locations — in some cases, because security measures had been stepped up to deter 
homeless people from using that site; in some, conversely, because originally harsh 
policing policies hsd been relaxed, allowing many others to make use of the site; in others, 
because the "site" itself was no longer accessible (grates having been erected, for 
example); in still others, probably because the original projections were faulty, for 
whatever reason. More instructive, because observed directly, was the "loss" of sites we 
documented in s sixty-day period following the count. Through a combination of stepped-up 




•So does the historical record on prostitutes generally. See Stepheneie Goldm's forthcoming work on homeless 
women. 

*E.g* the work of Koeget end Burnsm in Los Angeles' skid row ares. 

Some extremely preliminary findings in New York City, In a norwepresemeth* sample of street-dwellers, suggest 
IJ2 SESEJSjT* ^2? tf^imervlewed had not used a soup kftchsn in the last month. As mobile outreach 
and food distribution efforts expand, this fraction may well haw increased. 

E £r* transportation terminal, as opposed, for example, to a soup kitchen regulsrty and obviously patronized by 
homeless people. 

.. * n ^L5l*"° rdi " B k !° Pfoj^'o"* obtained by a smell army of city agencies in March end October 1989 - a mere 
five months before S-Night — and submitted to the Census Bureau in Janu^y^tS^O. 



eviction or displacement procedures, fire, razing of structures, and removal for safety 
purposes, some 700 street-dwelling homeless were forced out of their regular habitats 
within the four census districts in this period. For the most part K should be noted, these 
were not accidents of fate, but fateful decisions taken by local authorities or merchants. 

3. Site boundaries were notoriously difficult to define in some instances. Fluctuations in 
repeat enumerations of the same site in our sample attest not only to changing patterns of 
use, but to differential competence in exploring the sites that accrued with familiarity and 
ease. In other cases, h became clear that a simple designation — "subway station," for 
example - turned out to be a rather intricate space which could be mapped in very 
different and equally legitimate ways, depending on the proclivities and competencies of 
the mapper. 

Let me next turn to some provisional data, collected during the course of our own 
Census-sponsored work last spring, that suggest there mey well be pronounced differ- 
ences between homeless persons using shelters and those encountered living on the 
street. We were able to interview 164 street-dwelling homeless over the course of five 
mornings, in 15 randomly selected sites in lower Manhattan. To take only the most salient 
points: compared to their sheltered counterparts, the ages of male 10 street dwellers are 
more equally distributed, and whites are more heavily represented. Schooling shows no 
differences, but two measures of psychiatric history (those who have "even seen a 
psychiatric professional" and who were "ever hospitalized for a psychiatric problem") 
show significantly greater problems for the street population. Street folks are neerly twice 
as likely to have had e foster-care placement in their childhood and tend also to have been 
homeless longer than their counterparts in the shelters: 46 percent of them had been 
homeless for at least half of the last five years; the comparable figure for the shelter sample 
is 29 percent. Interestingly, over two-thirds of the respondents had used the public shelters 
sometime in the past and nearly three-quarters of them cited either considerations of 
danger or complaints about some aspect of the structured shelter environment itself (lack 
of privacy, curfews, no respect, lice, filth) as their reason for not using the shelters. 

Finally, a methodological cavil: the longer I am involved in this kind of research the more 
I am convinced of the need for greater rigor in describing — and caution in interpreting — 
what it is we think we have obtained through structured interviews, especially when they 
touch on ambiguous, difficult or personally threatening issues. The strength of the 
ethnographic corrective is yet to be fully applied to such work, but it is high time the effort 
was made. 




,0 The data reported hers pertain only to men; the number of women in our sample was too small for any legitimate 
conclusions to be drawn. 
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Biases from Choice of Site and Informant: 

Who is Missed? 



Pamela J. Fischer, Ph.D. 
Department of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Attempts to enumerate homeless people have concentrated on the users of various 
services, particularly the shelter system, chiefly because sheltered people are easier to define 
as homeless and locate than nonshelter users (1). Actual counts of such populations, 
occasionally bolstered by extrapolations based on local observations and estimated street-to- 
shelter ratios, have provided city-specific population estimates as well as national projections 
of the size of the homeless population. This approach to counting homeless individuals has to 
a great extent paralleled research efforts to characterize the population over the past decade 
which have also relied heavily on surveys of sheltered populations. Thus, research 
methods-pa rticularfy sampling techniques— and findings can be used to assess the dimen- 
sions of the nonenumerated portion of the homeless population and identify characteristics of 
those homeless groups most likely to be missing or substantially undercounted. 

As in research, the way in which homelessness is defined determines the choice of sites 
where individuals may be counted. Most censuses have targetted "literally homeless" 
people— those locking immediate housing rather than those at risk of becoming homeless, such 
as persons doubled up in households, institutionalized people, migrant workers end other 
transients (2). 

The success with which all individuals meeting predetermined definitional criteria can be 
found and counted depends in large measure upon how well the local environment is 
understood. Key informants have been relied upon to describe characteristics of local 
homeless populations and identify their geographic dispersion. However, it must be recognized 
that such informants are frequently biased towards that element of the homeless population 
with which they are most familiar rather than appreciating the wider dimensions of the total 
population. This is particularly true of providers of services, who often portray all homeless 
individuals aa fitting their typical user profiles. For example, informants who operate shelters 
for single adults may have e distorted view of the number, characteristics end location of 
homeless families. Thus, the best approach to mounting a census is to use a cadre of local 
experts representing the widest possible view of the local homeless population to inform the 
design of the enumeration project in combination with other methods for investigating the local 
conditions, including direct observations of the movements and interviews with homeless 
individuals. In this way, a more complete and balanced view of population parameters can be 
developed in order that counting and/or sampling to project population estimates will most 
accurately capture the true dimensions of the homeless population. 

The most serious criticism of attempts to count homeless people concern the likelihood of 
undercounting or otherwise misrepresenting the sociodemographic profile of the homeless 
population resulting from overdependence on shelter users. It is difficult to locate homeless 
individuals outside of shelters and other sites providing services to the homeless such as soup 
kitchens, for a number C assorts, some more obvious than others. For example, homeless 
persons cannot be unambiguously identified and counts dependent on visual cues will be 
biased towards the stereotypical street person wearing multiple layers of shabby clothing and 
carrying bags of belongings. Enumerators have supposed that people observed outdoors 
during the night may be presumed homeless because those with access to housing will not be 
abroad during the late hours. However, other categories of people, such as vendors of sexual 
services, also inhabit cities at night and obscure identification of the homeless. Even if 
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manpower can be mobilized to approach every person within a specified area, respondents 
may choose to deny homeJessness, particularly if they perceive that harm may follow 
disclosure such as arrest or hospitalization. The necessity for some homeless people to hide 
from urban predators snd/or the authorities, reduces the number available for counting. 

On the other hand, although shelters offer a convenient site for counting individuals, the 
residents of shelters may represent only a subgroup of the total homeless population due in 
pert to exclusionary criteria directed at potentially disruptive individuals, namely those who 
appear intoxicated, emotionally disturbed, or violent Others shun shelters because they object 
to the religious proselytism commonly practiced or because of risk of theft and assault 
encountered within. Homeless subgroups that are poorly served by shelter providers (for 
example, homeless women, families, snd youth) may be underrepresented in estimates of the 
total population. Thus, counts made of shelter users may reflect characteristics of the shelter 
system more than the homeless population per se. Consequently, attempts have been made to 
improve counting techniques to reflect the complexity of the homeless population including 
development of street-to-shelter ratios for extrapolating observational counts to the total 
population (2-5). 

The concept that the homeless population naturally separates into two groups defined by 
use of services— principally shelters-has become reified despite lack of empirical evidence. 
Shelter-users are presumed to be more acutely homeless and high functioning relative to street 
dwellers who are believed to be disabled end chronically homeless. Although streets and 
shelters have popularly been conceptualized as polar opposite*, research findings suggest 
there is actually a great deal of overlap between homeless persons identified on the streets and 
residents of shelters. In Baltimore, 582 people were surveyed on the streets, in soup kitchens, 
commercial plasms collection centers, snd other non-shelter sites where homeless people 
might congregate. Two-fifths of the respondents indicated they were currently homeless; 
three-quarters of these reported using shelters during the previous six months (6). Similer 
results were found in Los Angeles where 86 percent of homeless persons sampled in outdoor 
congregating areas reported having used shelters within the month before the survey (7). The 
Urban Institute national study determined that only one-third of non-service users surveyed at 
congregating sites had not used a soup kitchen or shelter in the past week (4). Furthermore, 
studies utilizing both street end shelter samples have found few critical differences when 
comparing the two groups (8). Where differences exist, they appear to support somewhat 
elevated indicators of dysfunction among non-users of services (9-12). For example, the Urban 
Institute national study found that the non-users had been homeless longer, were unemployed 
longer, were less likely to receive public support, snd hsd more physical and mental health 
problems (4). However, the great overlap In service use between homeless people surveyed 
within end outside the shelter system suggests that the shelter system residents compose a 
fairly good proxy for the total homeless population. 

Consequently, despite widespread beliefs to the contrary, there is little empirical evidence 
that the non-service using population (street-dwelling homeless) differs substantially from the 
service-using population (sheltered homeless). Indeed, the current research literature suggests 
considerable cross-over from the streets to shelters. Therefore, shelter-based counts of 
homeless people may not be terribly compromised as the basis for projecting needs for 
services If site differences are taken into account 

It is also important to remember that absolute numbers of homeless people may be 
unattainable in view of tire difficulties inherent in locating homeless people outside of the 
service system. 

Research findings may aid in developing extrapolation terms by providing information on the 
percent of users (i.e., street-to-shelter reios); movements of shelter users out of the shelter 
system into permanent housing, institutions, and into the street; and differences in service-use 
associated psychosocial characteristics. An additional vital area of information consists of 
attributes of the shelter system per se that may shape the local homeless population, such as 
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exclusionary rules. It is the characteristics of shelters and other services that are probably most 
subject to regional venation and must be accounted for in developing cross-she population 
estimates as wad as interpreting local findings. For example, the New York City public shelter 
system has been described as more violent than i» typically found in smelter towns and cities 
where shelters are smaller, mimic domestic settings, and are established by voluntary 
agencies. Thus, important differences in attractiveness of using shelters might be expected to 
influence the ratio and character of users compared to non-users. 

Lastly, the importance of utilizing multiple sources of information to develop a good 
understanding of local conditions cannot be overstated. The best preparation for field 
operations might include use of expert guidance (i.e., key format surveys) combined with field 
observations, including interviews of homeless people in e variety of settings, to build up the 
composite picture of the local situation upon which enumeration projects could be based. 
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Estimates of the Homeless in 
Houston, Texas 

Donald J. Baumaim, Ph. D. 
Trinity University 
Charles Grigsby, Ph.D. ami Cynthia Roberts-Gray, Ph.D. 
The Resource Group 

There are at least three general definitions of the homeless. Popular definitions are evoked 
by media images that raise our consciousness, stimulate our charitable impulses, and promote 
humane public policy. The bag lady, the sleeper on the warm grate in winter, and runaway 
children living in abandoned building end alleys are parts of a shared, contemporary popular 
definition of the homeless. 



Legislated definitions that stipulate entitlement or specify conditions of eligibility for services 
provide e second perspective on defining homeiessness. An example of a legislated definition 
can be found in section 103 of the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (PL 100-77). 



Research and planning definitions provide a third perspective on homeiessness. These 
definitions ere developed ss en eid in conducting needs assessments, program evaluations, 
and action-oriented research to increase understanding of problems associated with home- 
iessness end possible solutions. These definitions usually rely on classification systems that are 
based on measurable dimensions of the homeless person's environment or history such as 
location, time homeless, or etiology. 



In the present research and planning project sleeping arrangement was used as a means of 
defining homeiessness. A homeless individual's sleeping arrangement is viewed es falling 
along a continuum ranging from low to high degrees of precarious ness. 



At one end of the continuum are the marginally homeless. These individuals live in e 
residence they do not own or rent and report a high level of precariousness: they believe that 
the arrangement is temporary (i.e., wilt last less than 1 year), and have no prospects for e similar 
or better arrangement (i.e., do not know where they will go after leaving). By this definition, the 
marginally homeless can be described as "doubling up" with friends and relatives. Further 
along the continuum are individuals residing in long-term shelters if the permanence of the 
sleeping arrangement is less than 1 year followed by those in short-term shelters if the stay is 
greater than 24 hours. 



At the other end of the continuum are the literally homeless, ranging from those individuals 
who reside in emergency overnight shelters to individuals residing in abandoned buildings, to 
those residing in even more precarious steeping arrangements such as other public end private 
pieces without official permission (under bridges, in alleys or perks, end so forth). 



Our study eree for estimating the homeless included the City of Houston, Texas, Harris 
county, Texas, and adjacent counties of the Gulf Coast United Way service delivery area. Only 
methods end data from the City of Houston will be reported here. 




A four-step estimation procedure wee followed. Step 1 involved familiarization. Data 
collectors were assigned in pairs to interview end count homeless persons in one of 5 naturally 
bounded areas in the city. In the first month of their involvement, they became familiar with 
their areas with the eid of key informants (for example, the police, the homeless, and service 
providers). 186 



Step 2 Involved counting by talking with ind-riduals in selected locations within the study 
area. Homes in poor neighborhoods in the city of Houston were selected for systematic 
sampling of dwellings. Poor neighborhoods were considered those with a median household 
income below $15,000 in the 1980 U.S. Census. Seventy-five percent (89 of 1 19) of all poor 
neighborhoods were sampled. Within each neighborhood, 8 streets were randomly drawn and 
research dyads were told to choose the third house or apartment on the block to sample. If en 
apartment was the unit sampled, the third unit passed in the complex was chosen to sample. 
A sample of 200 abandoned buildings was drawn from 8367 such eases in records maintained 
by the city of Houston. One hundred end seventy-six were located. 

Step 3 was applied to count the number of people found residing in long-term, short-term, 
and emergency shelters as well as the number of literally homeless outside abandoned 
buildings. Following a 2-week public places count a single night count of all shelter residents 
took place on July 12. 

Step 4, removing redundancy, was undertaken to insure against a duplicate count among 
unhoused individuals. On July 13, 14, and 15 a sample of 176 individuals was drawn from public 
places and asked where they had spent thd night of July 12. Of this 176, 10 (6%) stated they 
were housed, 54 (31%) stated that they stayed in abandoned buildings, 8 (4%) reported being 
in e shelter and the remainder in other public places (e.g., streets, under bridges). Teble 1 
provides the remainder of the results by sleeping arrangement with redundancy removed. 



Table 1. Estimated number of homeless people in Houston, Summer 1989 

Sleeping Arrangement Marginal liters! Total 




Housed (outlook • for Baying homed less than one year "106,469 
Long-term shelter 1,202 
Short-term shelter 354 
Overnight shelter 
Abandoned buildings 
Downtown public places 

Public places outside of downtown but inside Houston 

Totil "llftOaS 7£40 117,676 

^"* 7 P*** m , of the 488 hous es/s p artm ams sampled sheltered at least ons homeless person. Th* estimate Is 0.17 x 
^MT™* - *" °* t**rt«o in »»«>ftca«e»t»a<±se wtW Ss»e» «»ws-s 9tS«CKK> inssoenaBt ssessr t-T^. CSamsnw -S9S90> c»- --B^ »c 433^066 - 

106,409. 

*2S percent of the 17S sampled buttings were found to be occupied by s total of 11S individuals for an sversgs of 

1?*™*°!"*" f22l p,,d B ^ nd £ ned Whang. Extrapolating to the entire set of 8,587 abandoned buildings the 
estimate m JBx 0,687 x 2.7 • 6,783. 

" 1# f?l ho t !I!i£ M coumfd to PUN" 5 P* 0 ** °u*k* of downtown. Interview data suggested a 41 

percent duplication of the other estimates - that is, 6 percent of those Interviewed in pubAc pieces saidthov were 

XZ^VTS"^ * ^"f^J^^ i****"* 1 * i* 1 * thrt- "« Tbis count was adjusted down, 
tfwsfore, to 0*9 x ^ -^ <**se the loop, numbers went estims** baaed on a populstion density formula 

^ fEyifi stipulations for some federal assistance programs Marshy pewons residing in snorvand long-term 
shelters as being BtersPy homeless. If §9 persons residing In shelters in Houston on the night of JuV 12 are included in 
the count of the UtersBy homeless, the ad]unt<S total are 108,469 margins* housed homeless people and 9,206 literally 
homeless people in Houston to the summer of f 889. 
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Biases From Choice of Site and Informant 



George J. McCall 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 



As the final speaker, I can add only incrementally to what has already been said about the 
difficulties of counting the "hidden homeless." 

My colleagues and I in St Louis have been engaged in ethonographic work on homelessness 
for about three years now, principally focusing on the non-sheltered population in order to 
evaluate various survey studies — one-day survey investigations such as S-Night as well as a 
longitudinal panel study of the homeless mentally ill. 

Certainly there are quite a few homeless missed by shelter counts, even in St. Louis, even in 
winter. And these nonsheitered homeless do differ in composition, to some extent, from the 
sheltered population. 

What I want to report here today are three major lessons we have learned about this bias. 
ft) The magnitude — and the nature — of the bias varies temporally, defying easy correction. 

A constant bias could be dealt with satisfactorily through application of a fairly simple 
correction factor. An inconstant but consistent bias could be handled less happily but not 
unreasonably. But the bias we are concerned with here today is neither constant nor even 
consistent. 

As so many of today's speakers have noted, much of the bias in shelter counts is basically 
cyclical, varying by seaso \ week of the month, day of the week, and so on. Cyclical influences 
of this sort can be correcte i for in time-series designs, but never in cross-sectional studies or 
even in most other longhuuinal designs. 

An even more troubling form of inconsistent bias, however, is a bias that changes not only 
in magnitude but also in direction. Whereas throughout 1988 and 1989 women constituted a 
high proportion of those sleeping on the streets of downtown St Louis, during 1990 practically 
no women slept there. This development ft Is fair to say, has changed the nature (i.e., direction) 
of the bias. Whereas in previous years women were (at certain seasons) overrepresented 
among the homeless missed by shelter-count methods, they are now under c resented. 

My point is this: Even with a single method in a single cfty, the various biases in counting 
homeless are neither constant in magnitude nor necessarily ev*n consistent in direction. No 
simple, generally applicable correction procedures can be relied upon in the effort to obtain 
accurate counts of the homeless, especially in wross-sectional studies. 



(2) Sampling error is not the only — nor necessarily the principal - source of bias in counting 
the homeless. 



The accuracy of any count of the homeless depends on success in three component tasks: 
locating, identifying, and enumerating the homeless. 



Locating the Homeless. If some homeless individuals are missed, the count will be too low 
and — unless those missed are randomly equivalent to those located — depiction of population 
characteristics will be distorted. "Sampling error of this sort has almost exclusively dominated 
most discussions of bias in homeless counts. 




Identifying the Homeless. In classifying individuals as homeless or not false positive 
classifications produce an overcount whereas false negative classifications produce an under- 
count. Unless these two errors of classification occur randomly, both the count and the 
depiction of population characteristics will be biased. We suggest that most methods for 
counting homeless produce false positives in excess of false negatives — sometimes in 
considerable excess. 
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Enumerating the Homeless. Each individual should be listed once snd only onca. Omissions 
produce an undereount, whereas duplications produce an overcount Unless these two errors 
of listing occur randomly, both the count and the depiction of population characteristics will be 
biased. We suggest that most methods for counting homeless produce duplicate listings in 
excess of null listings - sometimes in considerable excess. 

We conclude, therefore, that nonsampRng error (especially, but not exclusively, error of 
classification and listing) may prove more biasing than the more widely discussed sampling 
error. Furthermore, the direction of bias differs also — whereas sampling error always 
produces undercount, nonsampling error moat often produces overcount. 

(3) Informants ere more effective in identifying homeless then in locating them. 

In the construction of their sampling frames, systematic attempts to count or estimate 
populations of homeless have relied on local informants for guidance as to which street blocks 
or other non-shelter sites are more or less likely to contain homeless individuals. As widely 
noted here today, such designations have proved to bo of little practical worth. 

The feet is that no one really knows - accurately, reliably, precisely - where the homeless 
may be found within any sizable city. Expert informants - police, shelter operators, even 
outreach workers or currently homeless individuals - have a largely second-hand knowledge 
of where homeless locate, apart from shelters. Even those outreach workers, homeless, and 
police whose rounds get them out on the streets obtain only a fragmentary picture. 

As Kim Hopper staled earlier, another reason that these people don't know which sites will 
be fruitful is the enormous instability of the homeless scene on the streets. In our ongoing 
studies, we find the useful life of ir formation on homeless locations to be about two weeks — 
far too short for ordinary field planning operations of large-scale survey research. 

Finally, many street homeless take care to conceal their locations, particularly their sleeping 
spots. These locations are thus, by intention, very difficult for expert informants to learn of, 
whether first- or second-hand. 

Even though informants are of disappointingly little assistance in the task of locating 
non-sheltered homeless, we have found certain kinds of informants to be very helpful indeed 
m the teak of identifying homeless. I have in mind not so much the Indigenous" snd other 
"expert" informants on the homeless per se — though these do have their uses snd their 
peculisr risks. We have found "gatekeepers" of public places - libraries, bus stations, produce 
markets, soup kitchens, aflnight restaurants, end the like — to be most helpful in sorting out 
which individuals in those places ere homeless. Of these gatekeepers, security personnel sre 
often particularly well informed and less reticent about disclosing information about specific 
individuate. 
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The Prevalence of Psychiatric Disorders in the 

Homeless 



William R. Breakey, MB., F.R.C. Psych. 

Increasing numbers of research reports on the psychiatric disorders of homeless people are 
appearing in the scientific literature (Fisher, 1989). Differences in estimates are often perplex- 
ing, and in many cases can be related to differences in definition, or methods of sampling or 
ascertainment. Any discussion of the prevalence of psychiatric disorders in the homeless is ill 
advised without a discussion of the methods used to derive the estimates. 

SAMPLING 

Here I use sampling to refer to the source of subjects, rather than the method of selecting 
individuals to minimize bias. Strategies for selection of subjects will be discussed by Dr. Dennis. 
The homeless population is far from homogeneous, and persons studied at one place, or 
drawn from one group, may appear quite different from those drawn from another. Figure 1 
shows two sets of data on homeless women. The differences largely arise because one group 
consists of young mothers in family shelters (Bassuk et al. 1986); the other consisted of women 
residing in shelters which cater primarily to adults (Breakey et al. 1890). The iatter group were 
somewhat older and more likely to have a mental illness or substance abuse problem. 



FIGURE 1 

Psychiatric Disorders in Homeless Women 




SCHIZOPHRENIA MAJOR SUBSTANCE PERSONALITY MENTAL 

AFFECTIVE ABUSE DISORDER RETARDATION 

• BREAKEY ET AL. 1990 
BASSUK ET AL. 1990 
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DEFINITIONS 

Definition of terms is vitally important in interpreting prevalence estimates. There are many 
different psychiatric disorders to which homeless persons, tike others, are prone. Frequently 
inclusive terms are used in research reports, such as mental disorder, which has little specific 
meaning unless further defined. Of the many disorders included in the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of the American Psychiatric Association, Third Edition, Revised (DSM-III-R), which are 
to be included? Is alcohol abuse, for example a mental disorder? DSM-III-R includes it; many 
alcoholism experts would like to consider it as separate from other disorders. More recently, in 
mental health service discussions, the term severe mental illness, or chronic mental illness is 
used to denote those persons who are severely disabled by their disorder to the point where 
special service programs are needed for their care in the community. Some investigators hsve 
used the diagnostic categories of schizophrenia and major affective (manic-depressive) 
disorders as equivalent to severely mentally ill. In our work, however, we have felt it to be more 
in line with current practice to use a combination of diagnosis, history of extensive hospital- 
ization and level of disability. Using these criteria, we found the prevalence of severe mental 
illness in the homeless to be lower then commonly reported- 12.5 percent in men and 20 
percent in women. 

METHOD OF ASCERTAINMENT 

Definition, in turn, is intimately related to the choice of ascertainment method, the method 
used to determine whether a person has a mental disorder. A hierarchy of methods exists, 
ranging from the self reports of persons seeking shelter, who answer questions such as "Hsve 
you ever been admitted to a hospital for treatment of a psychiatric disorder?" or "Do you have 
an emotional or mental disorder?", to a full-blown psychiatric examination by an experienced 
clinician using a standardized examination. Between these two extremes, there ere many 
screening instruments of varying degrees of complexity end sophistication. Some screening 
instruments are designed to elicit the presence of a specific disorder, such as the Short 
Michigan Alcoholism Screening Test (SMAST) (Seizor et at.. 1975). This instrument has been 
used in a number of studies of the homeless and been found to be well-suited to this purpose. 
Other screening tests provide a more general indicator of emotional well-being. The General 
Health Questionnaire (GHQ) (Goldberg, 1972) and the Center for Epidemiological Studies 
depression scale (CES-D) (Redloff, 1987) are examples. Homeless persons typically score 
higher on these measures than non-homeless persons, indicating their higher level of emo- 
tional distress. In Baltimore, average scores for homeless people were 52 percent for men and 
59 percent for women, while the average score for low-income domiciled men was 20 percent 
and for low-income domiciled women was 24 percent. This information is useful if the intent is 
to demonstrate the high level of emotional distress in homeless people. However, it reveals 
nothing about the types of disorders present in the group, or their needs for services. 

More complex instruments use structured interview methods to elicit the information 
needed to make a DSM-III-R diagnosis. One increasingly popular instrument is the Diagnostic 
Interview Schedule (Robins, 1981), which can be administered by an interviewer who is trained 
in the use of the instrument, but is not necessarily e trained clinician. If the purpose is to make 
a definitive diagnosis, a trained clinical diagnostician remains the "gold standard" against which 
other methods must be compared. In the Baltimore Homeless Study, for example, experienced 
psychiatrists used a standardized method to examine their subjects, make a diagnosis, make en 
estimate of level of disability and construct a treatment plan as If they were the person's treating 
physician (Breakey et el., 1989). In an earlier stage of the study, subjects had been asked about 
their histories of psychiatric hospitalization. The responses to this question were found to be 
wry poor predictors of the presence of a mental illness, presumably because nowadays many 
mentally ill persons are treated outside hospitals, and many of those treated in psychiatric 
hospitals in the past may have suffered from some less severe mental disorder. Screening snd 
diagnostic instruments which do not involve en experienced clinician also have the drawback 
that information may be missed because the method does not permit the interviewer to use his 
or her own judgement and skill to elicit information that the subject may not easily divulge. 
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One consequence of using cliniciens is that, because the examiner is not confining attention 
to a specific set of diagnoses, but is free to use the entire DSM-III-R, a wider range of disorders 
is diagnosed, severe) disorders are likely to be identified in one subject end the overall 
prevalence rates are found to be very high, in the Baltimore Homeless Study (Breekey at el., 
1989) end in eeriier studies in Boston (Bassuk, 1984), close to 90 percent of subjects wore found 
to neve one or more psychiatric diagnoses. Figure 2 presents date from the Baltimore 
Homeless Study. Disorders are grouped into four major categories, major mental illnesses 
(MMI), substance use disorders, other Axis I disorders end personality disorders. Individuals in 
many cases had two or more disorders, so that it is dear how the prevelence of any DSM-III-R 
disorder easily approaches 100 percent. 



FIGURE 2 



100 
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DSM-III DISORDERS: MAJOR CATEGORIES 



Men I J Women 



The Baltimore Homeless Study 

To summarize, therefore, prevelence rates for psychiatric disorders in the homeless need to 
be interpreted with some cere, bearing in mind the heterogeneity of the population, the 
definitions being used in e particular study, the methods used to ascertain the presence of a 
disorder, end the purposes for which the estimates were made. 
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Issues in the Selection of Measures for Studies of 

Homeless Populations 



Elmer L Struenlng 
School of Public Health, Columbia University 

The purpose of my presentation is to identify some of the problems in the selection end use 
of measures in the study of homeless populations, to assess the potential influence of 
situational factors on the responses of research participants, and to describe guiding principles 
that may enhance the quality of measures and the data generated by them. 

The general concern is that measures developed end standardized on representative 
semples of the general population should not be used in studies of the various groups which 
comprise the homeless populations. More specifically, the reliability end validity of standard 
measures ere questioned when they are applied to homeless populations. The issue is further 
complicated by the potential influence of situational or contextual factors on the meaning and 
interpretation of responses to the elements or items measured. 

To obtain a measure for a study, the researcher(s) must be keenly aware of the specific 
purposes of the study and the nature of the conclusions they wish to draw from the data 
generated by the measure. Most of the constructs we attempt to measure in studies of the 
homeless are unusually complex and multidimensional in structure. As examples, consider the 
msny facets of mental illness or mental disorder, substance use and abuse, alcohol depen- 
dency, and the status and criteria of being homeless. The measurement of mental illness 
suggests the consideration of symptoms, treatment history, high risk behavior (suicide 
attempts), interview behavior, functional competence, psychotic belief symptoms, diagnostic 
categories and others. Assessment procedures must also consider a time frame (current 
recent, remote, ever) and the source of information (for example, client report, interviewer 
rating, significant other, esse managers, record systems, and treatment personnel.) 

Another important issue is whether the study design requires measurement of change due 
to, for example, a particular intervention, or the conditions o' homelessness. If measurement of 
change is required, the measure selected, revised, or developed must have the necessary 
psychometric end content properties to generate reliable change scores as an outcome 
variable. 

The researchers will frequently profit from a review of the literature on the construction of 
measures being considered for their studies. In particular, published articles using the measure 
with populations similar to the study sample will generally provide valuable information on the 
performance of the measure. The development of a network of colleagues involved in studies 
of homeless populations will frequently result in an exchange of unpublished work that will 
prove useful in making measurement decisions. Finally, experts with competence in applied 
psychometric principles and with consultation experience in hearth services research may 
contribute greatly to the quality of the data so crucial to the testing of hypotheses. 

The following recommendations were derived from experiences which my colleague and I 
have had in the course of our studies of homeless populations. We have interviewed almost 
3,000 homeless people hi shelters, the streets and a variety of follow up settings. Later, in the 
data analytic writing phases of our work, we reviewed the results of earlier decisions on 
measures and, as always, identified questions we should have asked. 

1. It is important to select or develop measures which meet the logical (research design), 
substantive and theoretical demands of the study. For example, if en intervention study is 
planned, it is crucial that the measures reflect the influence of the elements of the 
intervention if evidence for change in the client population is to be demonstrated. As 
0 indicated above, it is equally important to employ measures that are sufficiently reliable 
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(Internal consistency reliability coefficients of around .80 or above) to generate reliable 
change scores which accurately reflect client change from baseline to subsequent points of 
observation. Measures of change, In addition to adequately sampling the domain of 
interest (content validity), must also describe clients on a metric or dimension that allows 
them to change In either direction as a function of the impact of the intervention or other 
Influences. Scales or measures whteh \ lace the majority of their subjects at the high or low 
end of the continuum obviously prevent the necessary freedom to change in either 
direction. 

2. A second set of variables should provide a comprehensive and meaningful description of 
study subjects. Variables should be coded to enhance the possibility of sample compari- 
sons and the generalization of results to other regions of the country. Arbitrary coding of 
variables may preclude accurate comparisons and should be avoided. The use of standard 
classification systems, such as the decennial census or the procedures generally used In 
the literature, may improve sample matching accuracy. This is especially important in 
studies of homeless populations which may vary greatly nationally as a function of weather, 
housing stock, the structure of services and other factors. 

3. Because homeless people frequently experience dangerous, hostile end stressful environ- 
ments In which they are often victimized, there is concern with the possibility that scores on 
measures may partially reflect the respondent's reaction to these powerful environmental 
factors rather than only to an enduring mental condition that Is generally characteristic of 
the individual. Instruments sensitive to environmental conditions may generate spuriously 
high or low scores and thus attribute e different mental status to the respondent than 
otherwise warranted. For example, a scale designed to measure psychotic beliefs and 
feelings includes an item which states: Have you ever felt that there were people who 
wanted to hurt or harm you? Since victimization rates for a period of one year are over 70 
percent, an affirmative answer would seem to accurately reflect, for many respondents, the 
true nature of their environments. WhHe this question Is supposed to measure a tendency 
toward paranoid thinking (that someone I* out to get you), responses to It ere likely to 
reflect environmental conditions. Evidence for this conclusion Is provided by elevated 
scores on this Rem when compared with the response patterns of other Items used to 
measure psychotic ideation or thinking. 

Certain behaviors of homeless people that appear to be unusual, strange, or bizarre, may 
instead by an attempt at self protection rather thsn a manifestation of psychopathology. 
For s more detailed discussion of the above issues, see Loved, Barrow and Struening, in 
press (available from the authors). 

4. Pilot studies of the target population are of great value In identifying problems with 
measures. Administration of the instrument In situations simllsr to those of the planned 
study will add an element of reality for interviewers In training. Once the interview is 
completed, the interviewer should go over the Items comprising the measures with the 
respondent to assess- her/his understanding of item content, to see If item content was 
insensitive to the respondent's situation (for example. It seems insensitive to ask a 
homeless person if hsr/his life is a failure), to estimate if the Instrument seems to measure 
what ft is expected to measure according to the Interviewer, and other Issues of interest. 

A second type of pilot should be based on complete Interviews of 30 to 50 respondents 
representative of the target populations. Key questions about the instruments of this data sat 
include the following: 

1 . Do the instruments used generate variability among those interviewed? 

2. If the Instruments were selected to measure change, is there room for most respondents to 
move up and down the continuum measured? 

3. Are the estimates of reliability within the acceptable range (ideally about .80 or above If 
used to measure changes). 

4. Did the measure generate missing data and, If so, was ft concentrated on the same Items 
or was it more less random over items? 1 J O 
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6. Are relationships among scale or measure stores in the expected range of magnitude and 
direction? 

The above are some of the crucial questions that should be asked of a pilot study 
focused on properties of the measures. While an N of 30-50 may be considered small, the 
results, If based on a representative sample of the target population, will almost certainly 
yield valuable information. Completion of the interviews will also provide an opportunity to 
fine tune the skids of the interviewers and to get their evaluations of how the instruments 
function in a field situation. 

6. In addition to the paper cited above (Lovetl, Barrow and Struening, in press), published 
articles Ly Sussser, Canover and Struening, 1889; Susser, Struening and Conover, 1939; 
and Susse. vd Struening, 1990, provide information relevant to the selection and use of 
measures employed in studies of homeless populations. A report by Struening and 
colleagues, 1986 (available on request), provides results derived from measures frequently 
used in studies of homeless populations. Another paper by Struening and Pedget (in 
press, available from authors), presents information on the health status of shelter 
residents as related to problems with alcohol, drugs and mental disorder. 
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Sampling Issues in Estimating the Extent of 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental llllness 
Problems Among People Who are Homeless 

Michael L Dennis, Phi), md 

Rontldo tachm, Ph.D. 
Research Triangle Institute 

Because this conference focuses on estimating the number of people who are homeless, ft 
seems useful to start by asking ourselves: why is estimating the extent of alcohol, drug abuse 
end mental illness (ADM) among homeless people important? Two important reasons are that 
the McKinney Act (P.L 100-77) and its subsequent reauthorizations specifically celled for 
programs to meet the needs of disabled people who become homeless and the large portion 
of homeless people who have e disability. It is estimated that three out of four homeless people 
have one or more disabilities (Fischer, 1989; Rossi, 1990), including: 

• Alcoholism (33%), 



• Mental illness (33%), 



• Physical disability (25%), 



• Drug abuse (20%), and 



e Criminal records (20%). 



To effectively plan programs to treat homeless people with one or more of the ADM disabilities, 
it is essential to know how many people are In need, what their needs are, and to what extent 
these needs are being currently sddressed. 

The second question we must address is: why are sampling issues important in estimating 
the prevalence of ADM disabilities and treatment needs? Three basic reasons are that estimates 
in prior studies have varied considerably by study, by sites within studies end by the underlying 
sampling methodology. In a review of 80 studies, Fischer (1989) found that ADM prevalence 
estimates varied from 1 percent to 90 percent Psrt of the problem was that some studies used 
programs that targeted people with ADM disabilities, while others used programs that actively 
discouraged them. However, even with a single study of five New York Cfty mental health 
programs' homeless persons. Barrow and colleagues (1989) found substantial variability 
among sites. For instance, the frequency of prior psychiatric hospitalizations ranged from 54 
percent to 77 percent This problem is further confounded with variability in the chronicfty of 
the homeless people being interviewed: the percentage of people with brief or episodic 
periods of homefessness varied from 33 percent to 93 percent by she. The types of sites 
sempled (e.g., clinic, shelter, soup kitchen, street) end the types of selection methods within 
sites (e.g., snowballing, random, census) also led to disparate estimates within the seme cftv 
(Dennis et al., 1989; Fischer, 1989). 



Sampling Issues 



When existing studies are being compared or a new one is being planned to estimate the 
prevalence of ADM disabilities and treatment needs, it is important to addreaa three main 
sampling issues: the definition of homefessness, the methods used to make the estimate, end 
the types of places that were sampled. 
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Defining Homelessness 

« 

Definitions of who can be considered homeless can vary both in terms of scope and time. A 
line can be drawn along several points of a continuum that ranges from people in streets and 
shatters, to those trading sex for shatter, to those in unreliable housing (e.g., facing eviction due 
to condemnation), to those in single resident occupancy (SRO) hotels or doubted-up in 
apartments or homes. Definitions also vary in the extent to which they are limited to currently 
homeless people or include people who are about to become homeless or who have been 
homeless in the recent past The brief and sometimes episodic nature of homelessness can 
make broader definitions more useful for program planners. Santiago and colleagues (1988), 
for instance, found that changing their definition from "currently homeless" to "homeless in the 
last 3 months" increased by 50 percent the number of people identified as homeless at the Kino 
Hospital Emergency Room in Arizona. 

Four Potential Methods 

Having determined a definition, three basic methods can be used to develop estimates of 
ADM disability prevalence end treatment needs: indirect estimation, unobtrusive observation, 
and surveys. Although experts have often be surveyed to derive indirect estimates, the first 
method is of questionable validity and extremely sensitive to statistical manipulation (Apple- 
baum, 1986; Cowan, Breakey, fr Fischer, 1988). It is Informative to note that the two most 
divergent estimates of the total number of homeless people used this method (i.e., Hombs and 
Snyder, 1982, 22 million, and HUD, 1984, 250,000 to 300,000). 

Unobtrusive observations constitute one of the more cost effective ways to estimate the 
general number of people who are homeless, but they are problematic for estimating ADM 
disabilities and treatment needs. Simple observations can provide raw counts (c.f., Wiegard, 
1985), but they are not reliable for estimating disabilities. Medical records can provide useful 
information (c.f., Wright, 1988), but they ere only useful if medical personnel ere consistently 
screening for ADM problems and recording their findings. 

Surveys that employ interviewers end/or relevant clinicians are more useful for conducting 
assessments of ADM disabilities and treatment needs. See, for example, Rossi, Fisher, end 
Willis (1988) In Chicago; Fan-, Kogel end Bumem (1986) and Burnam (1990) in Los Angeles; 
Dennis et al. (1990) in Washington, DC; and RingwaK and lechan (1990), a national homeless 
runaway study. One of the major limitations of this method is the potentisl for respondents to 
lie about or forget information when talking to a interviewer or clinician. Testing biological 
specimens of urine, saliva, blood, and hair can identify some additional problems; however, 
they are often less sensitive then e survey to prior events (e.g., ege at first use of a drug, prior 
hospitalization). 

In a carefully designed study, each of these methods can be used to determine the 
consequences of using more restrictive definitions and to look at trends over time. It is 
important to distinguish, however, between studies that collect data on multiple occasions from 
those that have multiple samples. If a sample of shelters is visited over a two-week period, it 
would be inappropriate to took at the trend over time. Such comparisons are only appropriate 
if there ere two or more independent samples or subsampfes (e.g., one sample is visited the 
first week end a second sample the second week). To the extent that data allow us to identify 
individuals uniquely, multiple observations can also be used for more sophisticated statistical 
models such as capture-recapture. 

One way to address methodological and resource limitations is to use a combination of the 
above methods. One of the common wave used to estimate the total population size has been 
to survey people in shelters or at soup kitchens, ask experts to estimate the proportion of 
homeless people who come to the sampled sites, then extrapolate en estimate. There are two 
primary problems with this method. First direct estimates of the number of people in the street, 
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bated on unobtrusive observations and surveys, have been several magnitudes smaller m size 
than those from indirect estimates by experts. Second, there is e potential interaction between 
ADM characteristics and the probability of being in the sample. For instance, a municipality's 
shelter system may have e strong antidrug policy and no treatment capacity. A sample of 
shelter residents in this municipality would grossly underestimate the number of homeless 
people needing drug treatment. 

Potential Sampling Frames 

Four potential types of places or sampling frames can be used to develop representative 
estimates for a larger municipality or service system: shelters, streets, congregating points, and 
other housing frames. Although they clearly do not cover the entire population, emergency 
shelters are the most widely used frame and are relatively straightforward to use. They do, 
however, present some problems for special populations; i.e., domestic violence shelters are 
often hidden away to protect their clients, and runaway shelters can also serve as official foster 
home placement locations. A street frame of nondwellings, vacant buildings, cars, and parks 
offers the potential of finding many of the other literally homeless people, but this frame is 
relatively expensive end requires good stratification information on the expected density of 
homeless people in each area. Congregating points like soup kitchens, hospitals, jails, and other 
psss through points are particularly useful for studies that use a wider definition in time. On the 
down side, they may require lubstarttiaiiy more screening. Other housing frames such as 
general households, prisons, schools, and group quarters may be necessary for some of the 
broadest possible definitions, but these frames are very expensive in the context of locating 
people who have been or ere homeleas. One potential solution being tried in the DC 
Metropolitan Area Drug Study (DC* MADS) is to coordinate a homeless study with studies of 
other populations (Dennis et el., 1990). 



Implications of Sampling for Program Planning ami Evaluation 

Sampling issues are important in estimating the extern of ADM disabilities and treatment 
needs for people who are homeless. It m feasible and probably desirable to use multiple 
definitions, methods, and sampling frames. Work still needs to be done on directly comparing 
ADM estimates by methodology and sampling frames. Although validity studies aimed at 
estimating the number of homeless people are potentisUy useful, they rarely have indicated the 
amount of bias related to specific ADM disabilities or treatment needs. 
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Discussant Comments 



Howard H. Goldman, M.D., Ph.D. 

The presentations in this panel focused on the issues of mental illness, alcoholism, and other 
drug problems in the population of homeless Americans. Although the authors do not agree 
fully on methods, these excellent presentations reflect the interest and commitment of these 
investigators to help solve the problem of homelessness in impaired populations. 

It should not be surprising that estimates of the number of homeless persons varies so 
widely, given variation in the definitions of hometessness and the varying Interests of the 
numerous surveys. Census takers want to know "how many/' epidemiologists want to know 
"what kinds" at "what risk," and service researchers warn to know "how to predict service use." 
The census is used to achieve equitable representation in Congress, epidemiologic surveys tell 
us the scope of a problem, and needs assessment studies help us plan for services. Precision 
of estimates ought to be assessed in the context of the questions asked and the objectives of 
the inquiry. 



Unfortunately, I am concerned that the general focus of this conference is motivated by a 
misplaced concern about the precision of population size estimates rather than a concern about 
the role of such estimates in solving the problem of homelessness in the United States. 

We ought not enumerate problems if we do not intend to do something about solving them. 
Even the lowest estimates of the number of homeless persons in America exceeds by an order 
of magnitude those who have been provided with material assistance toward anything more 
than a stop-gap effort at solving their problem with homelessness. For special populations, 
such as those impaired by mental disorders, including alcohol and other drug abuse, the 
problems of special attention in the enumerations are particularly troublesome. We ought to be 
careful that we distinguish tne mentally ill person from other individuals who are homeless so 
that we might provide them with appropriate special services rather than to further stigmatize 
item by "blaming these victims" for their homelessness. By all means, let us provide 
appropriate care for the disabled among the homeless. Let us not, however, assume that such 
special assistance will relieve us of the need to provide them with material support and 
affordable housing in particular. 
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Counting the Homeless: What Counts? 



David S. Cordray 
Vanderbllt University 

I have been asked to provide a summary of the issues raised during yesterday's presenta- 
tions and panel discussions. Given the variety of interests represented within this conference, 
it is not surprising that many issues were raised. These ranged from technical points about 
specific estimation methods to political statements about what we should be doing to assist 
homeless persons. As such, providing a coherent summary of what transpired is probably 
impossible, or at least, would require considerably more space than I have been ellocsted. 

Rather, I will focus on a subset of issues that are germane to estimating the size and 
composition of the homeless population. Consonsnt with the title of this paper, I will focus first 
on the issue of "what counts" in counting (or more accurately, estimating) the site and 
composition of this population. The real point I wish to make, however, is that the shear number 
of factors that must be considered (i.e., what counts) result in the need to make technical and 
practical tradeoffs. Some of these trade-offs will make researchers nervous. How these 
trede-offs can be made will be illustrated with an example based on a recent GAO (1989) report. 

What Counts? 



In an effort to distill some of the themes that emerged from comments made by our 
panelists, participants, and presenters, it appears that at least five factors need to be taken into 
account in developing studies about the size end composition of the homeless population. In 
brief: 

1. The definition of homelessness makes a substantial difference in the magnitude of 
estimates. There is little consensus about what constitutes en acceptable definition, 
however. Those that are used can be highly restrictive or ail inclusive. Naturally, restrictive 
definitions (e.g., individuals have to be "on the streets" for at least 14 days) wBi yield 
estimates suggesting that homelessness is far less pervasive than will estimates based on 
a broad conception of the problem (e.g., definitions mat include individuals who are "at 
risk" of homelessness). The issue of definitions also involves temporal considerations 
(duration), distinctions between incidence and prevalence, and the dynamics of homeless- 
ness; 

2. The methods (e.g., street surveys, administrative records, key informants) that are used 
court in the sense that each to falUble-but some ere toss trustworthy than others-end 
they are likely to over or underestimate the size of the population (GAO, 1988); 

3. The reason for counting, in the first place, also counts. If the main reason for attempting to 
understand the size and composition of the population is to improve service delivery, 
definitions (i.e., who gets courted, end where) end methods (i.e., how the estimate is 
derived) are likely to be different than if the goal of the estimation procedure to simply to 
derive a national or sub-national figure; 

4. The amount of resources (human and otherwise) available to conduct the court or estimate 
is en important consideration; and 

5. The amount of time available to obtain an answer to the questions courts in choosing 
definitions, developing methodologies and so on. 



The "Balancing Act" 
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This list is not new nor is it remarkably insightful, m any research area, our job is to balance 
these competing constraints. This balancing act is simply harder to carry-off in the area of 
homelessness. There are technical, practical and political reasons for this. It seems reasonable 
to think that if we had enough money and time, a statistically proper estimate of the entire 
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population could be obtained. Peter Rossi has persuaded me that this is not in practice, 
possible. Even with enough time and money, the rapid transition m the composition of this 
population would almost certainly invalidate even precise estimates. Although longitudinal 
studies (panel and crosssectional) could be undertaken, political changes in the acceptability of 
definitions suggests additional sources of slippage. So, while money and time are important, 
and good studies take both, they are not sufficient. If we reduce our sights some, we can reduce 
the time and resources needed to conduct a study in a variety of ways. For example, a precise, 
national estimate could be obtained if we imposed a limited definition of homelessness (e.g., 
only those individuals located in shelters). Politically, such a trade-off is likely to engender 
claims of bias. To counter these claims requires a broadening of the definition of homelessness. 
Is there e way out of this "catch-22*7 One solution is to rely on mixed-methodologies as a 
means of piecing together a variety of estimates of this complex population. 

Mixed-Methods Approach: An Illustration 

A mixed-method approach entails the use of a variety of methods to derive an overall 
estimate. However, because not all methods are equally trustworthy (different methods— 
actual enumerations, expert opinion, population extrapolations-contain different strengths 
and weaknesses), accuracy of results produced by each method needs to be documented and 
disclosed to the user. Differential trustworthiness resulting from statistical and nonstatistical 
sources of error and bias can be incorporated into "confidence intervals or ranges" based on 
sensitivity analyses. 

This approach was used in a recently completed study (I served as study director) issued by 
the US. General Accounting Office, Washington, D.C. (G AO, 1 989). Although some of the issues 
we faced were idiosyncratic, others were generic and have immediate application to other 
issues in the field (e.g., estimating prevalence of subgroups). Similarly, the analytic tactics (e.g., 
sensitivity analysis) used are general enough to be useful in other areas. 

Origins of the GAO Study 

In reauthorizing the Stewart B. McKlnney Homeless Assistance Act July 22, 1987 (Public Law 
100-77), Congress requested that the GAO provide an estimate of the number of homeless 
children and youths in all the states. That same legislation also required the Secretary of 
Education to compile and submit to Congress, through state education agencies, data on the 
number end location of homeless children and youth. The department issued its report on 
February 15, 1989. In essence, the mandated count to be performed by GAO was intended as 
a double check on the accuracy of the departments efforts. On June 15, 1989, we (GAO) issued 
its report to ranking members of appropriate committees in the U.S. Senate (Edward M. 
Kennedy) and the House of Representatives (Augustus F. Hawkins). Note that the Congres- 
sional language, in essence, asked for full, national enumeration. They also wanted the count 
within 12 months. Through a aeries of negotiations, we all settled on an estimate based on a 
representative sample. Other trade-offs will be made clearer as the example unfolds. 

The Definition of Homelessness Makes a Difference 




As shown in Teble 1, using a variety of methods, GAO estimated that on a given night 
(actually, October 24, 1988), about 68,000 children and youths (16 or younger) may be 
members of families that are literally homeless. Decomposing this estimate into its component 
parts it is dear that the numbers differ across settings (our definition of homelessness). As 
might be expected, homeless children and youths are not evenly distributed across the 
different locations where homeless families are thought to congregate or "reside." Nationwide, 
urban shelters snd hotels housed families with roughly 25,500 children and youths; about 
21300 are likely to be in suburban and rural areas; churches account for about 4000; 
abandoned buildings, cars, or public places are likely to be called "home" by about 9000; and 
about 7000 may be in various other settings (e.g., institutions), g p 3 



A broad Interpretation of the McKlnney Act suggests that the estimated 68,000 homeless 
children and youths may represent only part of the potential homeJass population, namely 
those who are literally homeless. Although estimates derived from e number of different 
settings were used to compose our definition of literal homelessness, many advocates and 
stakeholders view this Is a fairiy narrow conceptualization of the problem. As a means of 
broadening the definition, we attempted to estimate those believed to be precariously housed 
(e.g., doubled-up with relatives or friends). As reported in Table 1, this group is quite large, 
representing an additional 186,000 children and youths who could be considered homeless on 
a given dey. These estimates do not include homeless runaway children end youth; nor do they 
account for those families who may be on the brink of homelessness by virtue of their 
economic situation. Despite these omissions, adding the number of precariously housed to the 
number of individuals who are literally homeless reveals that, on any given night, by these 
various definitions, over 250,000 children and youth might be considered homeless. 

One important aspect of this example turns around the manner in which definitions were 
established and results were disclosed. Because there is no accepted definition of homeless- 
ness, we chose e broad definition but estimates were deliberately reported in as much detail es 
was practicable. Simply reporting an aggregate figure (say 250,000), would have made it 
impossible for relevant constituencies to know how much each component of the definition 
contributed to the overall total. This is consistent with the suggestions provided by the National 
Institute of Mental Health (see GAO, 1688) and recent practices used by the Bureau of the 
Census (Taeuber and Siegel, 1990). Not only are the utility of survey results greatly enhanced 
if data are presented in the disaggregated (i.e., setting by setting) form as shown in Tsble 1, 
such practices side-step the issue of which definition is correct. Further, disaggregated 
reporting implies (and indeed, encourages) that the broadest possible definition (within 
resource constraints) should be used in future surveys. When idiosyncratic definitions snd 
operationalizations of homelessness are used across different sites (e.g., localities), presenting 
separable estimates (by subgroup) is essential if we are going to be to make intelligent use of 
the results of such estimation exercises. 

Definitions, Time, and Resource Constraints influence Methods 

Opting for e broad definition of homelessness snd one that fairly represented the potential 
settings where the literal homeless ere likely to be found had substsntisl consequences for the 
estimation procedures that could be employed. The purist in all of us would probably like to use 
e common set of procedures (across settings) that could be defended on statistical grounds. In 
attempting to meet the request of Congress, we had to rely on a unique mixture of 
methodological strategies in piecing together our overall estimates. Basically, our strategy 
involved three steps and multiple methods (a count, expert opinions, and population-based 
extrapolations). 

Our first method is very traditional. It entailed the use of survey methods whereby we 
obtained an unduplicated estimate of the number of children snd youth in shelters snd hotels 
(or motels) in 40 large urban areas (populations in excess of 250,000), representing 27 cities. A 
multi-stage probability sample was drawn to select shelters; a telephone survey wes used to 
obtain counts of the number of children housed in shelters on a particular night (October 24, 
1988); and the number of vouchers for hotel or motet accommodations issued by the county 
were obtained for that same night This method was intended to provide nationally represen- 
tative estimate of the number of children and youths in shelters and hotels or motels in urban 
counties. It also served as the foundation for our other estimation procedures. 

To use sample-based methodology to obtain estimates in other settings (e.g., streets) would 
have been prohibitively expensive and time consuming. We opted for an approximation. In 
particular, the second phase of the study involved developing separate estimates of the 
number of children and youths in some of the other settings used to define literal homeless- 
ness. These were derived by using the survey-based county estimates in conjunction with 
expert opinion. Relative to the counts, the expert ratings reflects their estimates of the 
proportions of homeless children end youths in each of these other settings. The seme 
procedures were used to obtain estimates of the number of children end youths who might be 
precariously housed (e.g., doubied-up). 
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As above, using sampling methods to simply Identify children and youths in urban and 
suburban areas would have been too time consuming and expensive. Again, we used an 
approximation based on a different methodology. For estimates of children and youths in rural 
and suburban areas, actual survey-baaed counts were used in conjunction with other estimates 
(derived from the empirical literature) end population counts in nonurban areas. Hare, 
estimates based on the median homelesaness rate across our 27 cities were used to project the 
homelessness rate relative to the population base in rural and suburban areas. Rather than 
relyJng on expert opinion, these estimates utilized extant data on population size in non-urban 
areas and estimates from phase 1 of the study. 

Finally, as a check on the sensibility of the estimates produced by these procedures, we 
compared the results we derived with results reporwd in other national studies, one conducted 
by trie Urban Institute (1088) end the other conducted by the lns**tute of Medicine (1988). We 
also examined interim and final reports submitted by state nduc-vion agencies to the U.S. 
Department of Education (U.S. Department of Education, 1989). 

Accounting for Methodohgteel differences 

Although estimates were produced for each setting with the definition of homelessness, they 
are obviously not of equal integrity. As shown in Table 1, to account for the "precision of each 
estimate" we also calculated "ranges" similar to "confidence intervals." With the exception of 
the survey results, these were not ordinary confidence intervals (in tile sense of classical 
statistics). Rather, we used sensitivity analyses as a basis for determining the robustness of 
each estimate. This produced an upper and lower boundary for each setting x method 
combination. Whereas an ordinary confidence interval uses the error of estimate as the basis 
for specifying the interval within which the true population value wilt be found, our interval 
estimation procedures altered key parameters or assumptions underlying each calculation. In 
this way, we were able to provide the user with e sense of the stability and sensitivity (to 
alternative assumptions) of each value. To make this concrete, we also provided a verba! 
description of our overall confidence in each estimate; these ranged from low to high 
confidence. 

For example, little is known about the prevalence of homelessness in suburban and rural 
areas. Because our initial sampling frame was restricted to large urban areas, we would have 
underestimated the number of homeless children end youth by omitting suburban and rural 
areas. Prior studies of the homeless population In suburban areas have assumed that 
prevalence is sbout one-third the rate of central cities. In creating the lower boundary for our 
confidence interval or range, we used one-third the median rate of homelessness found in our 
sample of 27 cities. In constructing the upper boundary, we assumed that the median rate was 
appropriate. Here, the "best guess," point estimate ended up being the average of the high and 
low boundary values. Although these values are derived from extrapolations of estimates (our 
own estimate from the survey results) and compounded estimates (en estimate from another 
study applied to our survey-based estimate) we judged the confidence that might be placed in 
these values as moderate; below the confidence we placed In the survey results (see Tsble 1) 
and ahead of the confidence escribed to the opinion-based estimates corresponding to 
numbers derived sbout the numbers housed in churches, in public places, in other settings like 
institutions, end those in doubfed-up situations. 

Specifically, the opinion-based estimates were derived from interviews with shelter provid- 
ers, a dvoca tes, and knowledgeable government officials In the sample of 40 counties (covering 
27 cities). Over 300 individuals provided their eountywide estimates of the relative number of 
homeless families residing in settings other than public or privately sponsored shelters and 
hotela. These responses were converted to ratios that when applied to the estimated number 
of families in shelters, provided estimates of the number of families in other settings. The 
median ratios for each county were computed along with lower and upper bound values (first 
and third quertile respectively). The results show that opinion based estimates are very 
sensitive to the choice of values (median, first or third quertile), depleting e substantial range in 
values. As seen in Table 1, using the median ratios derived within counties produces an 
estimated number of double-up children and youth of approximately 186,000, nation wide. The 
range, however, suggests that there may be as few as 39,000 tgetjbigh as nearly 300,000 



depending upon how the data are summarized across expens at the individual county-level. 
The ranges for other estimates using this method are also quite broad. This is especially true for 
expert-bated assessments of the number of children and youths that are likely to be In public 
places. Because of this hyper-sensitivity, we judged the confidence that should be placed in 
opinion-based estimates as low. 

Sensitivity analyses are helpful to e certain extent but cannot establish, with certainty, the 
overall sensibieness of a set of calculations. As can be seen, the decisions mat were made on 
high versus low estimates, while based on logic and, where possible, prior data are but a subset 
of all the possible values that could have been chosen. And, while it is better to provide the 
client or user with a sense of the likely confidence that should be placed In the numbers that are 
produced, bracketing in this way does have its inherent limitations. Unreasonable assumptions 
could be imposed that impose, artificially, a level of uncertainty that is not warranted. Varying 
parameters on irrelevant assumptions lead to a false sense of certainty. 

Comparisons With Other Estimates 

As a means of judging the adequacy of these methods a second form of multi-method 
research can be used. Namely, competing estimates from parallel studies. That is, it is useful to 
compare the obtained results with other estimates, when available. Two recently published 
reports served as the basis for otner national estimates of the number of homeless children and 
youths. The Institute of Medicine (1988), using data from the National Alliance to End 
Homelessness, estimated that 100,000 children and youth are literally homeless. Recall that our 
estimate was roughly 68,000. Careful review of the IOM methodology suggests several 
noncomparabilities across procedures. Adjusting the IOM estimate to reflect new Information 
on service utilization (see GAO, 1989, p.31)-a key assumption in the IOM estimate-reveals an 
adjusted estimate of 87,000; Although this re-estimated figure is closer to our best-guess value 
of 88,000, it was about 23 percent higher than our comparable estimate. However, it is well 
within the confidence range we established for our estimate of the number of literally 
homeless. In another report the Urban Institute, under contract with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, conducted a study of homeless in shelters and soup kitchens in a sample of 20 
cities with populations greater than 100,000. They extrapolated their findings to the nation. 
They reported that there are approximately 61,500 children In cities end suburban areas. Our 
comparable estimate was 60,710, excluding rural settings. Although, none of the present 
studies are, by themselves, able to stand up to dose technical scrutiny, the fact they differ in 
approach and converge within a reasonably close "confidence range" suggests that we 
probably have a sensible understanding of the magnitude of the problem. Estimates produced 
by compilations reported to the Department of Education were so noncomperabte, among 
states end with our procedures, that meaningful comparisons were impossible (see GAO, 



Conclusions 

Estimating the number of homeless and the composition of this population requires 
consideration of numerous technical, political and resource issues. H is highly unlikely that 
enough money to support a large scale, statistically sound estimate of the number of homeless 
children and youth, or any other subpopulation, will be forthcoming. As such, we will have to 
continue to rely on methods that are likely to make us, as research methodologists, nervous. 
The alternative, of course, Is to avoid trying to estimate those segments of the homeless 
population that are not easily enumerated by conventional methods tike surveys. The politics 
of counting special populations, by only focusing on the easy to find segments, suggests that 
would be a sure-fire way of loosing credibility. A more sensible set of tactics is to use ail 
available methods, recognize their special baises, and to tackle the problem of differential 
trustworthiness head-on. This can be done by providing empirically-based assessments of the 
influence of biases, assumptions, other sources of uncertainty, and providing constituencies 
with "consumer warnings" about how much faith to place in point estimates. 
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Sampling Issues 



Facilitator; John Thompson 
Presenter*: Martha Burt and Franklin James 
Notes by: Catherine Ninas 

Summery 

Major sampling issues ere who to include in the sampling frame, where to go, end how hard 
to try to contact ell possible homeless persons. Given the costs, is it necessary to try to count 
the total homeless population? For example. If you use service sites to survey homeless 
persons, do you also need to try to contact non-service users or can you use e correction factor 
(that is, a ussr:nonuser ratio) end how accurate would that factor have to be? Rural areas are 
less likely to have services. Perhaps the focus of research should be on vulnerable people and 
identification of factors that trigger homeless ness end service needs. 

For street surveys, blocks with a low probability of having homeless persons should be 
included because changes in the blocks actually used can occur quickly. 

Participants discussed the characteristics that link the precariously housed to the homeless 
end how to use existing surveys such es the Current Population Survey, the American Housing 
Survey, the 1980 census, end the Survey of Income end Program Participation. 

Sampling homeless youth is an issue because they use different services or no services and 
cannot be defined eastty (e.g., are you homeless if you neve e home but don't go them because 
of abuse?). There are also legal and ethical issues about reporting them to authorities. Some 
homeless youth stay with relatives while their parents go to a shelter, 
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Definitional Issues 



Facilitator: Richard Btaer 
Presenter: David Cordray 
Notes by: Cynthia Taeuber 

Opening Comments by David Cordray, Vanderbih University 

No definition of homelessnets is universally acceptable. The definitions that have been used 
have an ad hoc flavor influenced by politics, data that are available, and choosing obvious 
settings. There are steps we could take to clarify the concept the markers for the condition 
called "homeless." 

first, we need to develop a conceptual framework for defining homelessness and markers 
that would represent the homeless condition. Markers might Include e ratio of housing costs to 
income, length of homeless episodes, safety of the environment to which a person could return 
(for example, battered women), and legal priority in housing. 

Second, we would identify the locations where there is a high probability of finding 
individuals with the markers of homelessness. 

Third, we would develop a sorting device to identify people within the sites for the markers. 
The sorting devices refer to questions on the questionnaire and tabulation of the data. Surveys 
should do less screening people out of the survey so that we can learn more about the range 
of characteristics of persons at a site likely to have homeless persons. We need to provide more 
detail in data presentations. 

Fourth, we should clarify our definitions and the research on markers now by looking 
backwards at known settings (for example, whet are the circumstances of first-time shelter 
users?). We dont need to wait for new research. We already have knowledge about some of 
the conditions and markers of precarfousness such as whether a person has a normal, routine 
piece to stay or whether they depend on formal institutional support for a place to stay, whether 
they have housing tenure (that is, a legal, contractual right to be at the house), and whether the 
housing is safe for them. 

Recommendations 

1. We should undertake comprehensive research on the conditions of homelessness: (1) 
develop a conceptual framework and markers associated with the conditions of homeless- 
ness; (2) identify probable sites where people with the named markers ere likely to be 
found; end (3) develop sorting devices to identify people within sites for the markers and 
show data for the continuum of markers. 

2. To clarify definitions, we need to go backwards and provide more detail in data tabulations 
for groups with the specified markers or characteristics. 

3. We know more then we think we know about conditions and markers of precariousness 
and we should make better use c data already collected. 
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V-lidity, Feasibility, and Cost 
Effectiveness of Strategies to Include 
Persons not in Ordinary Dwellings 

Facilitator: Sue Miakura 
Presenter: Michael Dannia 
Notes by: Charles Moore 

Opening Comments by Michael Dennis, Research Triangle Institute 

The number of people who are homeless has been in dispute for the better part of a decode. 
Estimates range from under 200,000 (HUD, 1984) to over 2,000,000 (Hombs & Snyder, 1982). 
The reasons for these divergent estimates include the politics of service delivery, definitional 
differences, end the methodologies used to generate an estimate. Advocates for homeless 
people argue for higher estimates and appear genuinely concerned that, if accepted, a lower 
estimate would lead to a reduction in already inadequate treatment funding. Although the more 
rigorous methodologies tend to produce lower estimates, both scientists and providers are 
increasingly calling for a change in focus (GAO, 1888). During the conference on enumerating 
the homeless yesterday, there appeared to be broad-based support for estimating the number 
of people with unmet treatment needs and for developing the resources that would be 
necessary to address those needs. Although simple enumeration can be done through 
unobtrusive observation, a needs assessment cannot. Methodological differences therefore 
will become increasingly more relevant as this consensus builds. 

To estimate treatment needs, the next generation of studies must use probability-based 
samples so that their estimates can be extrapolated to the larger population. Four primary 
places or frames exist for sampling homeless people; 

• Street locations, including vacant building*, abandoned cars, parte, under bridges, trans- 
portation vehicles, end 24-hour public facilities; 

0 Service locations, including soup kitchens, health care clinics, and drop-in centers; 

• Emergency shelters, including short-term housing, transitional housing, bettered women's 
shelters, homeless runaway shelters, and hotel rooms purchased with municipal emergency 
housing coupons; and 

• Other residential facilities, including jails, prisons, mental health facilities, drug treatment 
facilities, single residency occupancy (SRO) hotels, and general households. 

The places that are used have implicit implications for how hometossness is defined end on 
the size of the resulting estimates. Early discussions have focused on the cost of estimating the 
number of homeless people based on one or more of these types of locations. To date, no 
direct comparisons have been made across the four types of locations within the same study. 

As we move toward an emphasis on service needs, concerns are also increasing about other 
types of biases that might be introduced during the selection of a sampling frame. For instance, 
suppose that a municipality has a strict antidrug policy in Its shelters. Estimates of the number 
of homeless people needing drug treatment would probably be dep r es se d If they were based 
solely on s shelter sample. There Is no reason to believe that mental Illness, alcoholism, or other 
disabilities are independent of a person's service utilization or housing status. Therefore, it 
seems sensible to make direct comparisons of estimates based on the four locations and their 
combinations. Specifically, answers are needed to such questions as: 
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• What is the overlap of people identified at the four locations? 

e How do estimates based on the four locations or their combination differ in terms of the 
incidence and prevalence of substance abuse, mental illness, health problems, and physical 
disabilities? 

e How do estimates based on the four locations or their combination differ in terms of 
treatment utilization for substance abuse, mental illness, health problems, end physical 
disabilities? 

The combined data set would also allow the relationship(s) between the prevalence of these 
disabilities, the availability of treatment, and housing status to be studied more closely. 
Although considerable work has already been done to establish the feasibility and reliability of 
several methods, no major studies of validity or cost-effectiveness have been published that 
involve direct comparisons of the major sampling frames. Validity studies, moreover, on the 
screeners often used in street or service locations do not yet exist The working group agreed 
that such validity studies should be built into future research. Fannie Mae has expressed an 
interest in this area and is sponsoring the development of a paper on "Assessing the Feasibility, 
Reliability, Validity, and Cost-effectiveness of Different Methodologies for Enumerating Horns- 
toss People" for its conference in May 1991 (Dennis, in press). 
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Opening Comments by Barrett Lea, Pennsylvania State University 

I have approached this session by posing a series of questions about sampling, in light of the 
need for certain kinds of data. First of ad, most of the sampling approaches that resemble 
anything classic appear to apply almost exclusively to urban areas. In rural areas, geographical 
or census tract sampling is not necessarily helpful, a "street search" probably will not work 
because people are not very visible, since most of the homeless are staying with family or 
friends on an emergency basis. Further, short time periods of one night or one week will 
probably not turn up enough people for a stable estimate. Other approaches such as snowball 
sampling are probably necessary, and an assumption must be made that they will result in 
contacting virtually ad homeless people. If it is seen as important from a policy perspective to 
understand rural hometessness, are there ways that we can think of to identify and interview 
homeless people In rural areas? Are we likely to be limited to local studies, or is there anything 
possible nationally? Still on the topic of national possibilities, what are we to do, even if we limit 
ourselves to urban areas? Rossi has estimated an adequate national survey using his block 
probability approach would cost upwsrds of $10 million - not a sum anyone is likely to spend 
on such e project What are our alternatives? How good could we rr ske studies based on 
sampling at service providers? What if we extended the time period? f jT instance, the recent 
study in Hawaii determined that about 90 percent of the homeless used services at least once 
0 over s 90-dsy period, even though only about 8 percent slept in shelters on any given night. 
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Could we make tome reasonable approximations by using undupJicated service use data over 
a reasonable time period coupled with periodic interviews in street locations to determine 
service use by people found on the streets? How might such an alternative approach differ by 
localities, or by seasons? How do we know whether any estimate derived from this type of 
combined approach is "good enough," and for whom or what? In studies mat want to do street 
searches, what might we recommend to address how to handle low-probability blocks? About 
approaching people to screen them for homelessness? About doing "known locations" rather 
than true sampling designs? What recommendations would we make about procedures for 
stratifying based on the probability of finding homeless people there? For what time period are 
these identifications accurate; how quickly do homeless people change the places they heng 
out? There are few easy answers to these questions, but they are topics I think we might 
profitably discuss. 



Group Recommendations 

1. A basic need is to analyze and define the purpose of any data collection effort. There are 
different needs and purposes between federal end state/local efforts, end also within these 
categories. The various purposes should be coordinated with the ultimate objective of 
trying to design multipurpose data collection efforts. 

2. This conference end sponsoring forums have begun the task of consolidating data about 
) experiences end results from many different data collection efforts; this activity needs to 

continue so that differences in methodologies, the applicability of varying methodologies 
4 for different purposes and different assumptions and results can be analyzed. The goal 

would be to determine the strengths and weaknesses of these experiences as they relate 
to specific purposes. 

3. Take advantage of opportunities to do validity testing of some of the assumptions or 
methodologies that have been employed. In particular: 

e. Validate screening mechanisms to determine the conditions of persons who get 
screened out. 

b. Validate the Census Bureau's S-Night technique of asking someone leaving an aban- 
doned building about how many people slept there. 

c. Validate assumptions mode about overlap of frames — that is, the proportion of people 
captured on the streets, in shelters, in soup kitchens, and using other services. 

d. Validate frames that can be defined using outreach techniques. 

4. Research the robustness of definitions of "homeless" that have or could be used. How 
robust are they in relation to factors such as sampling or interviewing over time, the kind of 
information that can be obtained reliably from the population, periods of homelessness, 
extrapolation methods, and overlap of frames. 

5. Work needs to be done on developing fruitful interviewing techniques. Determine ways of 
recruiting and/or training interviewers who are sensitive to the situation of the homeless 
population, ways of using open-ended end informal interviewing techniques, and being 
aware of ways to ask questions. 

6. To address the issue of cost effectiveness, develop analyses that wHI address what it costs 
not to have this information. 

7. Do further work on ways to ensure the completeness of the frame. Working with localities 
will not yield either complete shelter or street location frames. What kinds of areas can be 
provided by advocates, outreach workers, or local service providers? What kind of 
sampling techniques con be used to ensure efficient representation of ail areas where the 
population can be found? 
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Estimating Undercounts and Examining 

Data Quality 



Facilitator: Elizabeth Martin 
Presenter: Charles Cowan 
Notes by: Florence Abramson 

Opening Comments by Charles Cowan, Opinion Research Corporation 

There are three methods used for local estimates of the size of the homeless population, 
each involving different techniques and assumptions. The first is the straight count method, 
which involves doing a shelter count combined with a street count. The shelter count is usually 
6 census, but the street count is more traditionally done by selecting a random sample of blocks 
and conducting the street cc int only on sample blocks. This method is a very traditional 
technique grounded in sampling theory. 

The second technique to less direct, but related to the first. This is the modified count 
method, where a complete shelter count is conducted. To get an estimate of the number of 
homeless in the local area, a multiplier is applied to the shelter count The multiplier usually 
col. as from previous research in en area, from other source data, from other similar local aree 
research, or a best guess. The multiplier represents the number of homeless expected to be 
found on the street relative to the number found in shelters (e.g., for every four homeless 
persons found in a shelter, one to expected to be found on the street). The application of the 
multiplier takes us into the realm of modeling, but forces the researcher into making a major 
assumption about the data and the behavior of the homeless in the area. 

The third and final technique is expressly a modeling technique, where one of several 
probabilistic mechanisms can be used to describe how the population might be found in a 
research study. One approach to the use of capture-recapture methods, where the homeless 
are observed multiple times, and the frequency of observation of the individuals is used to 
model the size of the entire population. Another approach to to use the amount of time each 
individual to found In a shelter as a survival time to model the average time in shelters for the 
whole population, which, when combined with shelter counts, can be expanded to an estimate 
of the entire population. 

The straight count method has the advantage of being conducted only once and providing 
a straight-forward estimate of the population size for the area. But the straight count can have 
severe undercounts which would go undetected if the interviewers or researchers conducting 
the study are incomplete in their listings of shelters or blocks, or if they look at a skewed sample 
of blocks. Model based approaches can overcome some of these foibles by including 
parameters in the model that allow for the difficulty of observing an individual, but can have 
other deficiencies caused by rntospeciftcation of the model. 

In either case, the only way to determine undercounts and the quality of the data is to 
conduct secondary studies which are designed to evaluate the quality of the data collected and 
the adequacy of the models employed. This session should start by considering what types of 
secondary studies are needed to provide this type of information. 

Summary of Discussion 

The group considered data quality in the narrow sense, focussing on the quality of counts of 
the homeless population and how one might assess quality. How good a count is good 
0 enough? What measures are needed to tell us how good a count is in any given survey? 
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The different approaches described by Cowan imply different treatments of undercount: in 
the first and second, one asks how good the count data are; in the second and third, one asks 
how good the parameters and the model are. The group concluded that it probably would be 
possible to estimate undercount of the sheltered population because it is possible to construct 
a sampling frame which covers a high proportion of this part of the homeless population. On 
the other hand, h is probably not yet possible to estimate undercount of the unsheltered 
population. It is not clear yet how to design a sample frame or search strategy to find and 
enumerate this segment of the homeless population, nor is it clear how to evaluate the results 
of any particular search strategy. 

Recommendations 

1. More basic research is needed to support improvements in methods for enumerating 
homeless. This includes research to improve and validate estimates of parameters upon 
which estimates from models are baaed. Technical work is needed to improve the quality 
of estimates of the ratio of shetter-tostreet population, screening procedures or other 
methods to identify homeless persons, and measures of entrances to and exits from the 
population. Research is needed on alternative sampling frames snd search strategies for 
the unsheltered population without stable locations where they may be found and ' 
surveyed. The group noted the need for studies of behavior in relation to geography, the 
spatial distribution and movement of the homeless population. It would be useful tc 
conduct a multi-city study using different methods and exploring different contextual 
variables that affect the quality of the counts. Possibly, contextual factors systematically 
influence key parameters such aa the street-to-shelter ratio and should be taken into 
account in estimation. We recommend exploring alternative sources of information to 
evaluate counts (including a variety of administrative records from institutions such as Jails, 
mental hospitals, and hospitals). All sources of information are subject to error, however. 

2. Better documentation end mom assessment of how censuses and surveys of the homeless 
population were carried out and how estimates of the size of the population were 
calculated. This includes documentation of what was done, what assumptions were made 
end the basis for making them, and limitations of the data. If any portion of an estimate is 
baaed on e probability sample, it would be useful to construct confidence limits for that 
portion. An expert opinion sample is not a sample. If any estimate is based on expert 
opinion then a discussion evaluating that expertise is warranted. Judgments of experts 
should not be taken at face value. We should improve the sophistication of our use of 
expert judgments by employing the large literature in cognitive psychology and other fields 
to evaluate sources of bias and error in expert judgments. We recommend auxiliary studies 
to assess the accuracy and validity of the methods and assumptions on which estimates 
and counts ere based. It would be useful to conduct side studies to make lower-bound 
estimates of the numbers and characteristics of persons missed in local surveys or 
censuses of the homeless population. 
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Longitudinal Studies, Estimation Methods That 
Use Administrative Records, and Modelling 

Techniques 

Facilitator: Paula Schneider 
Presenter: Elmer Strettnfng 
Notes by: Ron Mcitderscheid 

Recommendations 

1. Intelligent segmentation" of the homeless population into policy relevant groups will be 
critical in the future for intervention, rehabilitation, and prevention. 

2. Longitudinal studies are badly needed for those at risk of becoming homeless, as well as 
those currently in shelters or on the streets. Unlike point prevalence studies, longitudinal 
studies can help us to understand changes in population composition, morbidity and 
mortality, service provision, and outcome. 

3. In contrast to studies with the person as the analytic unit a major need exists to conduct 
aggregate studies to mouel overall population dynamics to predict the structure and 
composition of the homeless population. For example, the Current Population Survey and 
the American Housing Survey could be used to predict "marker variables" related to tha 
size and composition of the homeless population. Such "marker variables" need to be 
identified and validated through longitudinal, person-oriented surveys. The national sur- 
veys used in these aggregate analyses also need revision to increase their utility for these 
applications. 

4. A clear need exists for better federal interagency collaboration on research regarding the 
homeless, including the Inking of diverse federal data sets, the sharing of expertise across 
agencies and departments, and the expansion of research to include federal departments 
that currently do not have a research mission in this area such as the Department of Labor 
end the Department of Transportation. 

5. A clearinghouse needs to be developed to catalog past and current studies at the federal, 
state, and local levels to guide future research endeavors. 
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Methods to Estimate the "At Risk" 

Population 

FacKftator: Jey Watte 
Presenter: Duene McGough 
Notes by: Annette Walker 

Opening Comments by Duans McGough, Dtpwtmtnt of Housing and Urban Development 

The "at risk" population includes people such as unrelated individuals in households, second 
families unrelated to the householder, people in transient housing, and people with high 
housing costs relative to their income. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development and the Census Bureau plan to test 
questions in the American Housing Survey (AHS) 1991 national survey for recent movers 
(moved within 12 months before the survey). They will be asked about any episodes of 
homelessness they may have experienced. The suggestion for this inquiry came from Franklin 
James of the University of Colorado, Denver, Graduate School of Public Affairs. The questions 
will be tested and then further refined on a panel of the 1891 AHS metropolitan surveys. They 
will build on questions currently in tine AHS regarding the previous residence of household 
members. The current list (house, apartment, mobile home, other type of residence) will be 
expended to include Single Room Occupancy (SRO) hotels, transitional housing, shelters, 
automobiles, street, and so on. An attempt may be made to cover the 12 months prior to 
moving into the current residence to obtain all types of homeless experiences. If there are 
problems of recall, the AHS will ask for the immediately previous place of residence only. K any 
of the "homeless situations" are reported, the respondent will be asked if that was because the 
individual or family/household unit had no permanent place of residence. 

The purpose of the new questions is to determine the characteristics of persons who had 
been homeless but managed the transition to permanent housing. Since the AHS interviews at 
housing units but not at group quarters such as shelters or institutions, the data is for "success" 
stories only. Characteristics of all homeless persons and families cannot be inferred from these 
data. 

Summary of Discussion and Recommendations 

The "at risk" population refers to persons precariously housed who may be on the threshold 
of becoming homeless. As with any survey, the operational definition of who to include in the 
study is critical to the planning and implementation of the study and the results obtained. 
Currently, there is no definition agreed upon by researchers of who should or should not be 
included as "at risk." The purpose of the data determines the target group for inclusion in the 
survey (for example, single mothers, abused women, substance abusers). 

Before researchers can define the number of persons who are "at risk" of becoming 
homeless, they must determine the risk factors for homelessness. For example, income is not 
the only factor and cannot be used by itself as a predictor. Different subgroups have different 
risks. Single mothers, for example, have different needs and risks than do the mentally ill or 
substance abusers. To reliably estimate the "at risk" population, one must collect characteris- 
tics of different population groups who are homeless. Once such data are collected, research- 
ers may be able to develop a diagram which identifies a combination of factors that predict a 
person's chances of becoming homeless. 
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Why is there a need to define the "at risk" population? 

1 • Prevention policies: If the number of persons in this group can be identified, can programs 
be designed to prevent such persons from becoming homeless? 

2. Trend analysis: Can researchers predict trends in homeiessness? For example, is the 
homeless population getting bigger? is the composition changing? How do the trends in 
the United States compare with other countries? 

It was the consensus of the group that more research and data about the subpopulotion 
groups are needed before a reliable statistical model can be developed to estimate the number 
of persons "at risk" of becoming homeless. 
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